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PREFACE. 


This day two years ago did I, after an absence of nine¬ 
teen years, once more behold the white cliffs and green 
fields of Old England. That period of banishment was 
a season of mingled sorrow and joy, but of wore joy than 
sorrow. After so many years of missionary toil I 
brought bark with me two decided convictions ; these 
were, that, of all lives the Missionary’s life is the most 
happy, and of all work Mission work is the most im- 
]>ortant; and I came home resolved, if God should en¬ 
able me, to illustrate these convictions in a treatise which, 
by Ilis blessing, might help to convey them to other 
minds. 

The brightness of returning joy was followed by a 
dark night of unlooked-for trial. This necessarily delayed 
the execution of my plan ; but it seemed no sufficient 
ground for relinquishing it. It is now completed; and, 
strange though it may seem, I almost lament that fact. 
I cannot but look back with a sort of lingering regret to 
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the solace and delight which, for some months past, the 
preparation of this work has afforded me. If it be true 
that ‘ much study is a weariness to the flesh,’ it is not less 
true that it may prove a singular help to the spirit. 

My aim has been to stir up among thoughtful <md 
intelligent Christians a deeper interest in India by making 
its religious history better known. Surely nothing within 
the whole range of history is more profoundly mysterious 
and more awfully solemn than the religious history of 
India. To the antiquarian, the philosopher, the meta¬ 
physician, this subject presents a rare field for research 
and study; to an earnest Christian it appeals with 
special force; in the mind of such an one if. awakens son 
timents of tender sympathy and thrilling interest; to such 
an one this history suggests far more than a curious study 
of ancient superstitions and psychological eccentricities; 
it reveals to him the struggles of the human mind for 
thirty centuries to settle momentous questions which the 
light of Revelation alone can solve; it shows a mighty 
nation, sprung from the same primeval stock with our¬ 
selves, for so many ages ‘ feeling after God if haply it 
might find Him it shows that same nation, after endless 
vicissitudes of fruitless search and speculation, provi¬ 
dentially brought into the closest alliance with ourselves, 
and mutely craving the spiritual crumbs which fall from 
our table. 
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The enforced delay in the prosecution of my design 
has not been without its advantages; it has given me 
more time and increased facilities in preparing materials 
for the work; amongst these facilities has been the ap¬ 
pearance of several valuable treatises of a coguate cha¬ 
racter. It will be seen with how much thankful boldness 
I have availed myself of these recent sources of informa¬ 
tion. 1 

To one book in particular I owe an especial debt of 
gratitude. When, some eighteen months ago, the dis¬ 
tinguished Professor of Sanscrit at Oxford gave me some 
account of a work which he had then in the press, I re¬ 
joiced with hope ; but, when the book itself appeared, I 
found that ‘ the half had not been told me.’ ‘ Indian 
Wisdom ’ is a contribution of singular value to the many 
works of learned interest put forth by our modern San¬ 
scrit scholars. I felt that, in citations from the sacred 
writings of the Hindus, I could not do better than use the 
simple, terse, and almost literal renderings of Professor 
Monier Williams. I wish lure to state that I have done 
this in all but some three or four cases which are other¬ 
wise accounted for. 

1 Very gratefully would I acknowledge the interest and profit which I 
liayo derived from the study of Uobson’s Hinduism audits Relations to Chris¬ 
tianity ; Talboys Wheeler’s History of India , Mussulman Rule ; and Sher¬ 
ring’s History of Protestant Missions in India. 
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God knows it is with no overweening confidence that 
I send this production into the world ; I began it with a 
trembling sense of my inability for the task, and yet with 
a hope that I might be helped to accomplish it. How 
often I have reproached myself with presumption for 
making the attempt and anticipated failure, I cannot say. 
The main thought which has given me strength and 
courage has been the consciousness of a desire to glorify 
God in this undertaking and to advance Ilis holy cause. 
May He graciously forgive whatever of a baser kind may 
have mingled with that higher aspiration! 

I tliink I may say that in everything I have tried to 
be accurate and honest. I have spared no pains to make 
sure of those facts which lay beyond my personal know¬ 
ledge, and in the statement of those facts which pertain 
to my individual experience, I have striven to tell an 
unvarnished story, to guard against unconscious exaggera¬ 
tion—no fanciful danger—and rather to say too little 
than too much . 1 


1 In passing 1 this work through the press two things have struck me as 
needing a word of qualification. In a note on page 12 the ordinary treatment 
and condition of a Hindu widow is described. It is but just and right to 
acknowledge that this is a rule which has many honourable exceptions in 
the present day; many are the instances in which natural affection either 
ignores the rule altogether or applies it with softened stringency. A similar 
remark will apply to the usual penalties inflicted on a respectable Hindu 
convert (see pp. 33, 37). Such penalties undoubtedly threaten him at 
the outset, and for a time attend him ; but let him only possess liis soul in 
patience, and bold on his way in courage and consistency, and the chances 
are he will outlivo contumely and regain respect. 
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A word of explanation as to the title of this work 
may not be altogether superfluous. Many a writer has 
found it almost a less difficulty to write a book than to 
find a fitting title ; and no title, perhaps, can give other 
than an imperfect idea of the work itself. In this case, 
the reader may say, ‘ I can see the import of the Crescent 
and the Cross, but what am I to understand by the Tri¬ 
dent ? 1 The answer is, the Trident is a three-pronged 
fork which appears on every Siva temple in India. It 
doubtless indicates the later Hindu Triad. It has thus 
come to be regarded as a symbol of the Hindu religion. 
As Buddhism has no specific symbol to mark it, the 
Trident has to do duty both for Hinduism and for its 
heretical offshoot; and, as Indian Buddhism ultimately 
resolved itself into the system from which it had revolted, 
the one symbol may, perhaps, by a stretch of charity, be 
allowed to cover both systems. 

Such as the work is, I commit it to the grace and 
mercy of God, and to the kindly and candid consideration 
of the Christian public. So sensible am I of the many 
defects of my performance that I shall be most thankful 
for the friendly criticisms of my readers. 

Before this year has run its course I shall be on my 
way back to the glorious land of my adoption ; if, in the 
midst of my toils and cares, tidings of good should 
reach me—if it should appear that, even in the smallest 
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degree, this work has helped to deepen the interest of 
iny countrymen in India and provoke them to greater 
liberality and zeal in the work of its evangelisation, I 
shall thank God and go on my way rejoicing. 

James Vaugiiax. 

11 \ m pstr \ n : July 0, 1H70. 
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THE TRIDENT, THE CRESCENT, AND 
THE CROSS. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE EARLY HINDUS. 

‘ God shall enlarge Japliolh, and lie shall dwell in the tents of Shem.’ 

Gen. ix. 27. 

Four thousand years ago there dwelt somewhere in the high¬ 
lands of Central Asia, probably near the sources of the Oxus, the 
ancestors of those mighty nations which, for enlightenment and 
prowess, have ever been the most distinguished in the world. 
Those venerable sires, the descendants of Japheth, contrasting 
themselves with less favoured branches of the human family, 
with perhaps equal propriety and pride, called themselves Arya , 
or noble. 

Probably not long after the period we speak of, a disposition 
to wander led large sections of the Aryan family to quit the 
common homestead. When once the tide of emigration set in, 
wave rolled upon wave; those who first left the land of their 
fathers were pushed forward by others who succeeded them. 
In this way, one section reached and gradually peopled Europe; 
another settled in Persia; whilst a third made its way to India, 
and founded the Hindu race. The term India was evidently 
derived by the Greeks and Eomans from the word Hindu, this 
latter word being formed by the Persians from the name of the 
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Indus (Sindbu), on the banks of which river the earliest Aryan 
immigrants established themselves . 1 In process of time the 
Aryans spread themselves over the rich plains of the Granges, 
and thus it came to pass that the whole country between the 
Punjab and Benares acquired the definition of Hindustan—the 
dwelling-place of the Hindus. 

The primitive settlers appear to have devoted themselves 
mainly to pastoral pursuits; their chief wealtli consisted in their 
flocks and herds. By and bye they betook themselves to agri¬ 
culture, and successfully cultivated the smiling provinces which 
came under their sway. Nor were the higher arts neglected ; 
they built themselves cities, and constructed ships with which 
they carried on commerce with other lands. For ages alter 
they reached the land of their adoption they could boast no 
written records ; but they possessed all the while a vast store of 
intellectual wealtli, which though inscribed only on the tablet 
of their memories was ever growing in bulk and richness, and 
which they orally transmitted to their children’s children for 
many generations. 

At length their sages committed these treasures to writing, 
and thus an immense impetus was given to the literary tenden¬ 
cies of the race; the hymns and mantras which had so long 
been stored up in their minds were faithfully recorded; their 
memories freed from this burden, those ancient literati, with 
new-born vigour, set themselves to think and reason and write. 
In this way grew up that ponderous and deeply interesting 
accumulation of Sanscrit lore, which in our day is becoming 
a novel and delightsome study to thoughtful thousands in 
Europe. 

But the increase of literature was only one of the results of 

1 Tho form Hindu has therefore, so far as its origin goes, nothing whatever to 
do with religion. Strictly speaking, any descendant of those primitive Aryan 
settlers, whatever his religion may be, has a perfect right to call himself a Hindu. 
As a matter of convenience, however, we shall in this treatise use the word in its 
popular acceptation, as a religious rather than a national definition. 
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the discovery of writing; a longing, amounting almost to a 
passion, for the cultivation of language rapidly developed itself. 
It is true everywhere that advancement in literature tends to 
enrich and improve the language used; but generally the latter 
is only cultivated for the sake of the former ; the early Hindus, 
however, studied language for its own sake; they threw them¬ 
selves heart and soul into the subject, and stayed not until, as 
it has been well expressed, ‘they had subtilised it into an 
intricate science, fenced around by a bristling barrier of techni¬ 
calities.’ 1 The consequence of this, as a matter of course, was 
the formation of a language which was emphatically a learned, 
and ultimately became a dead language. The lines of separa¬ 
tion between that and the colloquial of the unlettered masses 
grew more and more distinct; the common people still spoke 
the tongue which they had brought with them from their an¬ 
cestral home, though modified in some degree by their contact 
with the aboriginal tribes of India. They had no common pro¬ 
perty in the intellectual treasures which the Shasters contained ; 
a halo of sacred exclusiveness grew up around those holy books 
and the language in which they were written ; the hallowed 
Sanscrit page was only to be scanned by sacred eyes; the pundits 
and the priests thus enjoyed a monopoly of the literary wealth 
which their genius had created. 

The language thus elaborated by those ancient grammarians 
acquired the appropriate but artificial designation of Sanscrit, 
a term signifying the perfectly constructed speech . The col¬ 
loquial form of the Aryan tongue was Ilindu i, the speech of the 
Hindus. In lapse of ages this speech has assumed various 
peculiarities amongst the scattered branches of the great Hindu 
family, but its main characteristics still appear in the Hindi, 
Bengali, Uriya, Marathi, Gujarati and Punjabi vernaculars. 
These tongues are but offshoots from the great parent stem ; 


1 Indian Wisdom, Introduction, p. 29. 
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they are children of one common parent, though each possesses 
distinctive features of its own. Their affinity to and ultimate 
dependence upon Sanscrit is so marked, as to make the expres¬ 
sion ‘ dead language 1 hardly applicable to this latter. Without 
doubt it still in a sense lives and breathes. Nay, it may be 
regarded as the natural root from which sap and nourishment 
are continually rising io feed the lingual brandies; in their 
literary developments all those tongues are still gathering force, 
beauty and strength by accretions from what must be called the 
mother tongue. The Hindus have reason to be proud of that 
wondrous form of speech, for therein they note the grand result 
of centuries of linguistic toil to which their cultured ancestors 
devoted themselves; nor will anyone venture to deny that, for 
power and precision of expression, and also for capability of 
expansion, the Sanscrit tongue may well claim supremacy 
among all languages ancient and modern . 1 

As regards many of their customs and usages, the primitive 
Aryan settlers differed widely from their descendants. Especially 
is it to be noted that nothing corresponding to caste existed 
amongst them ; social and professional distinctions grew up 
amongst them, but these do not appear to have differed materially 
from the same distinctions amongst ourselves; no inexorable 
decree prevented an interchange of those distinct ions, no iron 
hand of fate hound the children to all generations in the posi¬ 
tion which the fathers had tilled. 

The early Aryans, moreover, appear to have been unfettered 
by restrictions as regards food; they seem to have eaten to¬ 
gether without scruple, and to have been guided by inclination 

1 To ourselves ns Europeans Sanscrit has a special interest in addition to the 
literary treasures which it has been the medium of preserving. It is indeed the 
principal bond of affinity which unites us with our Aryan brethren of the East; 
as scholars have clearly demonstrated, the closest features of resemblance exist 
between the sacred language of the Hindus and the Hellenic, Italic, Celtic, Teutonic 
and Sclavonic languages of Europe ; in fact, it is now universally admitted that all 
these tongues havo sprung from the same common source as the Sanscrit—that 
source being the language spoken by our Aryan ancestors before their dispersion. 
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and taste alone as to the articles which they consumed. Nothing 
more forcibly marks the contrast between them and their de¬ 
scendants in this respect, than the fact that tin y particularly re¬ 
joiced in the flesh of the cow. It is well known that amongst 
modern Hindus, nothing is more abhorrent than the idea of 
eating beef, and to slaughter a cow for any cause whatever is a 
crime of far greater turpitude than to take the life of a low 
caste man . 1 

However the present varieties of complexion which charac¬ 
terise the Hindu race may be accounted for, it is abundantly 
clear that when the early Aryans first descended the Himalayan 
heights, they were a fair-cornplexioned race; the contrast, be¬ 
tween themselves and the aboriginal tribes in this respect is 
repeatedly alluded to in their sacred books; these are evei 
spoken of as dark, or rather as black in comparison with them¬ 
selves. In the Ihirnayan these wild races are described as 
‘ black, with woolly hair and thick lips.’ At the present day it 
is no difficult matter to find whole families of Aryans as dark 
as are the descendants of those aborigines, yet it is unquestion¬ 
able that, taken as a whole, the former are, by several shades, 
fairer than the latter. It is also to be noted that, as a rule, the 
higher the caste of the Hindus, the fairer is their skin ; amongst 
the Brahmans, in particular, we have repeatedly met with indi¬ 
viduals who, as regards their colour, might very well match 
with Spaniards or Italians. The fact, which is indisputable, 
that a fairer shade prevails among the high caste ladies than 

1 As a rule, respectable Hindu converts never entirely shake off their 
hereditary prejudice to beef; wo havo seen a cold shudder come over them at the 
sight of this dish, though at the very time they have smiled at the senseless 
and groundless scruple. 

In somo parts of India, if a man accidentally kill a cow, even though it he his 
own property, the prescribed penance is that he shall make an offering to the 
Brahmans or to the idol of the full value of live cows; and this money he must 
collect by begging from house to house, but not a word must ho utter during this 
painful process. His errand and wants are indicated by his wearing the skin of 
tho slain cow with its horns and hoofs, whilst he passes from door to door imi¬ 
tating as nearly as he can the lowing of a cow. 
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marks their lords, when taken in connection with their secluded 
life, would seem to point to at least one cause of the variety 
of hue spoken of. As regards the features of the Aryan and abori¬ 
ginal race?, respectively, the distinction is very marked. A 
fine profile, a high forehead, a well-formed mouth, well-set eyes, 
and a bright, intelligent expression of countenance, are predomi¬ 
nant traits of the Hindu family, and of course, of such of the 
Mahoinmedans as are of Aryan origin. On the of^ier hand, the 
prevailing characteristics of the aborigines are a lower fore¬ 
head, high cheekbones, an irregular nose with expanded nostrils, 
a mouth somewhat large with full lips, eyes bright and twink¬ 
ling, but rather small and deep set. The expression of their 
countenance is good-humoured and even mirthful, but neither 
refined nor intelligent. Indeed, in studying the faces of the 
Aryans we are compelled to feel that, barring complexion, they 
in every other feature closely resemble Europeans ; but a mere 
glance at the aborigines satisfies us that they belong to some 
remoter branch of the human family. 

In speaking of the aboriginal tribes, that is, the tribes 
which were in possession of the land when the Aryans entered 
India, it must not be assumed that those tribes had entered the 
country at one given time, or that they had emigrated from one 
common centre, or that they had previously belonged to one 
common stock. It is the custom to speak of them all as per¬ 
taining to the Turanian branch of our race, but, as it lias been 
well said, 4 If the term Turanian is to embrace races so widely 
separated by language and customs as the Dravidians and various 
hill tribes of India, the sooner it is expelled from the vocabulary 
of philologists and ethnologists the better .’ 1 

' Without doubt a line must be drawn between the great 
Dravidian races who have peopled the south of India, and the 
rude half-barbarous tribes which are found dwelling in the 


1 Indian Wisdom, note, p. 312. 
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jungles and on the hills of India. These latter, comprising the 
Gonds of Central India, the Bhils of the hills to the west of the 
Gonds, also the Khonds of the eastern districts of Gondvana 
and of the south of Orissa, the Kols and Santlials of the hills in 
western Bengal, the Khasias and Garos of eastern Bengal, are 
in all probability the descendants of wild Tartar tribes who at 
different periods swarmed into the country. On the other hand, 
the Dravidian races had probably their origin in regions not 
far from the ancestral home of the Aryans ; they evidently pre¬ 
ceded the nobler race, and would seem to have established them¬ 
selves in the Punjab and parts of northern India; afterwards, 
when the Aryan immigrants poured into the country, the Dra- 
vidians gradually retired before them, and so at length reached 
their southern home. It is not unlikely that they more or less 
amalgamated with the Aryan invaders ; their languages con¬ 
tain a large admixture of Sanscrit terms, but the general struc¬ 
ture of those languages shows them to be quite distinct from 
the sacred tongue of the Hindus. They possess an extensive and 
important literature in their own vernaculars, and they undeni¬ 
ably at an early period acquired a degree of civilisation to which 
the ruder aborigines have to this day remained strangers. 

The Aryans, it is true, spoke of the aborigines collectively, 
as Anaryan , non-Aryan (ignoble) and as Deisms,natives ; but 
in their descriptions of their numerous struggles with those 
tribes, very important distinctions may be noted. Their 
adversaries are generally depicted as monstrous in form, as 
furious, cruel and corrupt in disposition ; they are represented 
as the enemies of the gods and of good men, as eaters of human 
and horse-flesh, and as disturbers of sacred rites; but some are 
set forth as giants, others as dwarfs, some are prodigious heroes, 
terrible in prowess and mien, others are hordes of monkeys rang¬ 
ing themselves under the generalship of mighty leaders. It 
docs not call for a great stretch of the imagination to discern 
in the nobler specimens of the Anaryans the ancestors of the 
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superior races of southern India, whilst the monkeys point to 
the diminutive and agile dwellers in the hills. 

In a review of the condition and history ©f the early Hindus 
the question—what was the position of their women ?—is one 
of deep interest and importance. We may state generally, 
that on this point a degree of uncertainty prevails as to the 
actual state of things in the pre-Vedic period. Ry the time 
their literary tastes had been developed, the t Hindus had 
doubtless, in many respects, modified their primeval traditions 
and usages ; instead, therefore, of accepting all that their early 
records say as truly descriptive of their primitive condition, 
we should rather rely upon the substrata of allusions to an 
earlier state of things which they contain. Looking at the 
matter in this light, no one can doubt that, in that primitive 
period, woman’s condition was a more favoured one than it 
was when the great Hindu lawgiver Manu describes their 
position, although their condition in his time was much more 
felicitous, or rather, much less degrading, than it has been for 
centuries back. 

In the first place, it is a matter of absolute certainty that 
the cruel and inhuman rite of Suttee—the burning of the 
living wife with the dead husband—had no existence amongst 
the early Aryans; nay, it is evident also, that at the time of 
the writing of the Vedas, no such usage prevailed ; there is no 
allusion to such a practice in those venerable records . 1 In¬ 
deed, Manu himself in his law books, the next in order of time 
to the Vedas, nowhere mentions that frightful custom. More¬ 
over, in the Ramayan, the first of the Indian epics, dating 

1 It is true there was found in the Rig-Veda the following passage:—‘ “With¬ 
out tears, without sorrow, bedecked -with jewols, let the wives go up to the altar 
fire' This, the advocates of iSuttec contended, bore upon that usage; and the 
impression that this rite was really enjoined in the Vedas led the British Govern¬ 
ment long to defer its suppression. There is, however, the strongest ground for 
regarding the last word in the sentence quoted as a corruption of the true reading 
the word Agni t fire, has there been substituted for the term Agre, first. 
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probably from the fifth or sixth century u.c., no case of Suttee 
is recorded. The Mahabharat, however, the second epic, shows 
that the rite was then slowly coming into vogue. The testi¬ 
mony of Strabo makes it indisputable that, at the time of 
Alexander’s invasion of India, it was a common tiling for 
women to perish on the funeral pile of their departed husbands. 
So that from, say, 300 B.c. Suttee was an acknowledged reli¬ 
gious rite of the Hindus. 

There is good ground for believing that amongst the early 
Aryans, polygamy, as an institution, had no legal standing. 
Even after Brahmanism and the whole system of caste had been 
evolved, Manu lays it down, as a general principle, that a 
Brahman should only possess one wife ; though it is not im¬ 
plied that he might not legally have more. The following pas¬ 
sage is very notewoithy, as giving us, so to speak, an undesigned 
glimpse of the primitive state of things. Manu says :— 

Then only is a man a perfect man 

When lie is three—himself, his wife, his son— 

For thus have learned men the law declared, 

‘A husband is one person with his wife.’ 

The last line is manifestly a citation of a principle pre¬ 
vailing in times anterior to Manu. One can hardly fail to 
discern herein an echo of that great primeval utterance of 
Adam, the father of us all, 6 they shall be one flesh.’ 

Manu elsewhere, in speaking of marriage ceremonies com¬ 
mon in his day, refers to a peculiar and beautiful rite which 
had been practised long before his time : the usage consisted 
in for ever keeping alive the nuptial Are—the fire which was 
kindled at the time when the sacred knot was tied. No other 
fire than this was to be used in the morning and evening obla¬ 
tions which constituted the domestic worship of the early 
Hindus. 

The high estimation in which women were held in primitive 
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times may safely be inferred from the respectful references 
to them in times when they were less favoured. Manu, for 
instance, seems to struggle for terms to express his regard for 
mothers. 4 A mother,’ says he, 4 exceeds in value a thousand 
fathers.’ The Mahabharat, in describing a wife, says :— 

A wife is half tho man, his truest friend— 

A loving wife is a perpetual spring 
Of virtue, pleasure, wealth;—a faithful wife 
Is his best aid in seeking heavenly bliss ; 

A sweetly-speaking wife is a companion 
In solitude; a father in advice ; 

A mother in all seasons of distress, 

A rest in passing through life’s wilderness. 

4 A wife is half the man : ’ one is inclined almost to regard 
our own beautiful simile, 4 the better half,’ as, together with 
that sentence, an echo coming down from early Aryan times. 
But, contrasting the above charming passage with the present 
depreciation of women in India, we cannot but cry— 4 Alas! 
how has the gold become dim! how has the most fine gold 
changed! ’ It is impossible to conceive of more perfect ex¬ 
amples of fidelity and devotion than occur in the descriptions 
of women in the two epic poems above alluded to. Generally 
speaking, Hindu wives are depicted as models of domestic 
purity and simplicity. It has been well said, that in all the 
delineations of female excellence furnished by the Grecian and 
Roman poets, there is no picture to compare with the lovely 
and loveable descriptions given by early Hindu writers. Sita, 
Draupadi, and Damayanti, as women and wives, are painted in 
all but perfect colours; indeed we know of no other picture 
anywhere of surpassing excellence, except it be that of the 
virtuous wife in the book of Proverbs. (Prov. xxxi.) It will 
readily be conceded that, when such descriptions of women run 
through those ancient poems, the presumption is justified that 
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the females of early Hindu times were noted for domestic 
virtues and conjugal purity. 

As regards the matter of female seclusion, it may well he 
assumed, looking at the tone of the early Shasters on this 
point, that in primitive times, hardly any restrictions were put 
upon the movements of women ; in all probability they moved 
about in society without let or hindrance. But, by the time 
the Bamayan came to be written, their liberties were being to 
some extent, circumscribed; this is clearly implied in the 
following passage, though it shows they still enjoyed a degree 
of freedom to which, for long centuries, they have been utter 
strangers. We read :— c Neither houses, nor vestments, nor 
enclosing walls, nor ceremony, nor regal insignia, are the 
screen of a woman. Jler own virtue alone protects her. In 
great calamities, at marriages, at the public choice of a hus¬ 
band by maidens, at a sacrilice, at assemblies, it is allowable 
for all the world to look upon women.’ 

The allusion to the choice of a husband brings to view a 
feature of early custom, than which nothing could present a 
broader contrast to present usages. It is well known that for 
ages past, Hindu girls have been married by their parents with¬ 
out the slightest reference to their own inclinations; indeed, 
seeing the rule has been, and is, to marry them in infancy, the 
transaction has necessarily been one over which they had no 
control. 1 But infant marriages were no characteristic of primitive 
times; women were then married at a reasonable age, and they 
held and exercised a power in the matter which, it is to be 
feared, European damsels might sigh for in vain ; these latter 
possess the right oiveto, but the Aryan sisterhood rejoiced in the 
privilege of actual choice . It may be doubted whether this 
privilege, as illustrated in the ceremony we are about to describe, 

1 The betrothal, which, in the estimation of the Hindus, is to all intents and 
purposes a marriago and irrevocable, should take place before the girl is eight years 
of age; for a child of nine or ten to be unmarried is looked upon as a grievous 
calamity and a standing disgraco to tlio family. 
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was not confined to the daughters of Kings and Kshatriyas (the 
warrior caste), but repeated instances are mentioned in which 
noble maidens selected their lords on the following plan. When 
a lady of rank reached a marriageable age, her father would in¬ 
vite a company of eligible suitors to his palace or court; 
generally the eager aspirants were required, by some deed of 
prowess or skill, to prove themselves worthy of the coveted prize; 
in such cases the lady bestowed her hand on the Jjappy victor. 
On other occasions she took a deliberate survey of the expectant 
group, and blessed the man of her choice by dropping a garland 
of flowers around his neck. 

In another important respect a contrast between primitive 
and modem ideas must be noted. Perhaps there is no more 
fruitful source of misery and degradation to the women of India 
than the prohibition of re-marriage. The infant wife may never 
have spent one day with her husband, he may die before she has 
any idea of her relationship to him, but she is doomed to life¬ 
long widowhood, with all the horrors and privations which that 
condition involves. 1 The re-marriage of widows was not pro¬ 
hibited in primitive times. It cannot be denied that Mann in 
certain passages discourages the idea of re-marriage ; he says, 
for instance, 6 A virtuous wife who remains unmarried after the 
death of her husband goes to heaven, even though she have no 
son; ’ but this very expression implies her liberty to contract 
another marriage ; and as a matter of fact, the marriage of 
widows is spoken of as being practised at that very time. Mann 

1 The moment the husband dies the widow becomes a blighted and accursed 
thing ; sho is forthwith stript of her jewels and of her delicate clothing in which 
she prided herself beforo ; ono coarse cloth is all sho must w r car; sho is only allowed 
one meal a day, and twice in the month she must fast#entirely. Hut the moral 
perils to which she is exposed are far more terrible than her physical discomforts : 
a life of secret or public sin too ofton marks her future history. Is it a matter of 
surprise that thousands of widows preferred the death of a Suttee to a life of such 
ignominy and woe? Dying thus, the Brahmans consoled the widow with the 
assurance that she should spend forty-five millions of years in bliss with her 
husband; which number, they said, corresponded to the number of hairs which he 
had on his body. 
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on one point seems to have no difficulty; he distinctly sanctions 
the re-marriage of a betrothed damsel whose husband may have 
died before they came together. 

There can be no doubt that the gradual development of the 
system of caste materially helped to lower woman’s position in 
the social scale; strictly speaking, that system excluded and 
ignored her. As a consequence, her interest in religious exercises 
and duties was questioned ; indeed, Maim seems plainly to decree 
that, independently of her husband, she had no religion at all; he 
was to be her god, and only in connection with him could she 
engage in any act of devotion whatever. He puts the matter 
thus: 6 Women have no business to repeat texts of the Veda; 
thus is the law established. No sacrifice is permitted to women 
separately from their husbands, no religious observance, no 
fasting. As far as a wife obeys her husband, so far is she exalted 
in heaven. A husband must continually be revered as a god by 
a virtuous wife.’ 

The following extracts from the law books of Manu give a 
sort of bird’s-eye view of the whole case; they show in what 
estimation women had then come to be regarded, what im¬ 
munities and privileges were still left to them, what disabilities 
marked their position, what rules of absolute dependence on 
others, and of unreasoning subjection to their husbands, bound 
them. Surely, though there are pleasing traits in the picture, 
it must, as a whole, indicate decided declension from that earlier 
state of things when, as Manu expresses it, the prevailing 
maxim was, ‘ A husband is one person with his wife.’ 

In childhood must a father guard his daughter ; 

In youth the husband shields his wife; in age 
A mother is protected by her sons ; 

Ne’er should a woman lean upon herself. 

A faithful wife who wishes to attain 
The heaven of her lord, must serve him here 
As if he were a god, and ne’er do aught 
To pain him, whatsoever be his state, 

And even though devoid of every virtue. 
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She who in mind, speech, body, honours him, 

Alive or dead, is called a virtuous wife. 

Be it her duty to preserve with caro 
Her husband’s substance ; let her too be trusted 
With its expenditure, with management 
Of household property and furniture, 

Of cooking and purveying daily food. 

Let her be ever cheerful, skilled in all * 

Domestic work, and not too free in spending. 

i 

Drink, bad companions, absence from her lord, 

Rambling about, unseasonable sleep, 

Dwelling in others’ houses, let her shun, 

These are six things which tarnish woman’s fame. 

Whatever be the character and mind 
Of him to whom a woman weds herself, 

Such qualities her nature must imbibe, 

E’en as a river blending with the sea. 

Women united by the marriage tic 

To men they love, in hope of virtuous offspring, 

Worthy of honour, eminently blessed, 

Irradiate the houses of their lords, 

Like shining lights or goddesses of fortune. 

Fidelity till death, this is the sum 
Of mutual duties for a married pair. 

And if the wife survive, let her remain 
Constant and true, nor sully her fair fame 
E’en by the utterance of another’s name. 

As we have said, there are beautiful features in the fore¬ 
going picture, there are also suggestive traits—expressions 
indicative of more than is expressed. ‘Fidelity till death’ 
was not to bind the woman only, it was of mutual obligation. 
The sentiment, indeed, bas the same ring with the utterance 
of our Marriage Service, 6 till death us do part,’ though that 
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sentiment was sounded well-nigh 3000 years ago. It seems, 
moreover, to exclude the idea of divorce ; and the words 6 a 
married pair,’ most clearly point to monogamy as the pre¬ 
vailing usage. The warning against 6 drink,’ unfortunately 
settles the point, which some have disputed, that inebriety 
was a vice to which the early Hindus were not strangers. 
The good advice to the ladies to avoid 6 rambling about,’ not 
only shows that the feminine taste for gossiping marked them 
in those days, but that no strict rules of seclusion absolutely 
prevented its gratification. The description of a woman who 
* weds herself to a man she loves,’ is another confirmation of 
the fact before noticed, that women were not only married 
when they had readied the years of discretion, but that they 
exercised their discretion in the important proceeding itself. 
It is evident that, at the period indicated, women held a posi¬ 
tion of responsibility and trust in the domestic circle; they 
seem literally to have ‘held the purse strings ;’ though JManu 
thinks it not superfluous to caution them against being too 
free in spending—an injunction the necessity for which is 
perhaps hardly obsolete even in our own day. 

It is a legitimate inference that, if men so far trusted their 
wives, as to make them 6 keepers of their substance,’ they 
consulted them also in all matters relating to domestic interests. 
It would appear, however, as time advanced, this mutual con¬ 
fidence waned : men came to regard their wives as silly children 
to be pampered and petted, if you please, but by no means to 
be trusted or consulted. The Pancha-tantra, a collection of 
stories and fables of a later date than Manu’s writings, gives 
to husbands the following shrewd advice :— 

Give women food, dress, gems, and all that’s nice, 

But tell them not your plans if you are wise. 

If you have aught to do and want to do it, 

Don't ask a woman’s counsel, or you’ll rue it. 
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CHAPTER ir. 

THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF CASTE. 

( 

* lie hath made of ono blood all nations of men, for to dwell on all the faco of 
the earth.’—Acts xvii. 20. 


It may without doubt be asserted that the Aryans originally 
knew nothing of caste ; 1 indeed, it may be questioned whether, 
at the time of their invasion of India, they had any clearly 
marked social distinctions at all. The term Aryan, though it 
came to bear the sense of 6 noble,’ seems to be derived from a 
root indicating 6 to plough.’ Agricultural pursuits, along with 
pastoral, appear to have been the leading feature in the life of 
the early Aryans. When, in process of time, they extended 
their territory over the smiling plains of Hindustan, and found 
themselves in possession of a soil far more fertile than that 
which their forefathers had cultivated on the heights of Central 
Asia, they naturally devoted themselves with increased zest to 
their favourite avocation; so that in the early Hindu period, 
they might well be described as a nation of agriculturists. It 
is a curious instance of the perverted view of things winch caste 
introduced, that, as that system grew, the once-honoured pro¬ 
fession was more and more depreciated, until at length it was 
regarded as a pursuit in which only an inferior caste would be 
employed. 2 

1 Tho word caste seems to be derived from the Portuguese term casta , race. 
The oarliest Sanscrit word employed to define tho thing signified was varna , 
colour. Tho use of this term would appear to imply that, in the primitive con¬ 
ception of caste, tho varying lines of complexion were in some way taken into 
account. As the scheme came to be more fully developed the word jati, birth, took 
the place of varna. 

* According to Manu other consideration* ministered to the same result. Ho 
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The reader will not need to be told that the prodigious 
system of which we are going to speak did not spring up in a 
day; it was a matter of growth and gradual development. 
Probably the first lineaments of that system consisted of no¬ 
thing more than those social distinctions between classes 
which, as a matter of course, grew up as society assumed an 
orderly and settled aspect; the necessities of civilised life 
would call into being a variety of professions ; some of these 
would be more noted and influential than the rest; individual 
talent also would play its part in furthering those distinctions; 
superior mental power would necessarily bestow upon it^ 
possessors a primacy amongst their fellows. In this way the 
sages of the community would naturally elbow their way to 
the front rank. Especially would this be the case amongst a 
people with such strong religious instincts as marked the early 
II irdus; their very yearnings for guidance and increased 
spiritual light would incline them readily to concede the 
promiuence which the learned class would not be slow to claim. 
Henan we may note the germ of the great Praliinanical order 
which was ultimately to monopolise the power and enjoy the 
homage of every other class. Probably for some ages after 
the Aryans settled in India, they governed themselves, and 
conducted their worship on the patriarchal principle; no 
distinct fraternity of priests figured amongst them, but the 
increase and dispersion of the population, together with the 
elaboration of their religious observances, which certainly did 
take place at an early period, would suggest the propriety and 
convenience of a sacerdotal class. Who then so well fitted for 
the sacred office as those who already enjoyed intellectual 
supremacy over their fellows ? Thus a portion of the class 
above described would naturally find their way to the altars, 


says: ‘Some think that agriculture is an excellent thing, but it is a mode of 
existenco blamed by the good, because the iron-mouthed ploughshare wounds the 
earth and the creatures living in it/ 


0 
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as naturally would they come to feel their power and set them¬ 
selves to advance their order. The already complex system of 
religion rapidly became more complicated : so intricate and 
numerous did the prescribed rites become, that not fewer than 
sixteen different orders of priests were required to perform the 
necessary offices. 1 

The word Brahman comes from a term signifying prayer 
or sacred rite; in all probability the functions *f the priests 
suggested the name of the class from which they were drawn. 
In the caste system which was ultimately developed, the order 
next in rank to the Brahmans was that of the Kshatriyas, or 
military caste; their name is derived from a word implying 
dominion . Though they follow the Brahmans in the order of 
caste, it ought not to be inferred that they were second in 
order of time, or indeed of influence. It is obvious that al¬ 
most from the beginning of the Aryan immigration the need 
of a fighting class would be felt; if not on the banks of the 
Indus, yet certainly, as the invaders advanced into the country, 
they would be opposed by the barbarous hordes then in posses¬ 
sion of the land. Recurring assaults from those wild tribes 
would lead to the segregation of a body of men with leisure 
and taste to cultivate the profession of arms. The fact that 
the existence of all other classes, the peaceful performance of 
religious ordinances, the protection of agricultural interests, 
and the prosecution of commercial enterprise depended upon 
the courage and skill of the Kshatriyas, would necessarily 
stamp them with dignity and importance. Accordingly in the 
earliest Vedic hymns we find them described as Rajanya , ‘ the 
kingly class.’ Anxious as the Brahmans were to establish 
their supremacy over their fellows—a point which in the long 
run they completely achieved—they were obliged to concede 

1 As an illustration of the extremely elaborate character of some of their 
earliest functions, it may be mentioned that one sacrifice alono—the Agnishtomn 
—required the services of sixteen priests, and occupied in its celebration five 
whole days. 
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the interdependence which bound them and their fighting 
brethren together. Mann, though speaking as a Brahman, says : 
6 A Kshatriya cannot thrive without a Brahman,nor a Brahman 
without a Kshatriya. The Brahman and the Kshatriya, when 
associated together, prosper in this world and the next.’ 

The Vaisyas constituted the third of the four great sections 
into which caste divided the Hindu family; yet the Vaisyas 
existed as a defined class in the social scale long before caste set 
its brand upon them. They were the cultivators of the soil; 
their name implies ‘ those who settle down.’ It is easy to con¬ 
ceive how they came to inherit this definition; those of their 
brethren who represented the two foregoingclasses might indulge 
their migratory habits, but the pursuit of husbandry necessitates 
a settled mode of life: the Vaisyas therefore remained on their 
homesteads, and no doubt gradually acquired hereditary rights 
in the lands which they tilled. According to Mann, those of 
this class who preferred merchandise to agriculture were per¬ 
fectly free to follow their taste. Thus this sect ion of the Hindu 
commonwealth consisted of the great producers, on whom all 
other classes relied for support. The law of mutual dependence 
and helpfulness governed in a very especial way the three great 
classes spoken of; no one section could say to the other, c I have 
no need of you.’ .Doubtless the Vaisyas might have existed 
without the Brahmans, but these could not do without the 
Vaisyas, whilst neither the one nor the other coidd have main¬ 
tained their footing without the Kshatriyas. The Brahmans, 
with good judgment and sound policy, when they worked out 
their caste system, administered a pleasant sop to each of the 
other sections ; they permitted them along with themselves to 
wear a sacred thread and bear the appellation of Dwija , 4 twice- 
born.’ The investiture with that thread was accounted a second 
birth. 

The three classes of the Aryan community above described 
represented three ideas and supplied three wants; these were 
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instruction, protection, support. But manifestly the need of a 
fourth and a servile class would be experienced, and in some way 
or other it had to be supplied ; a variety of menial and domestic 
offices had to be performed which the ‘twice-born’ would 
naturally shrink from. Thus came into being the fourth o**der 
of society, which afterwards, under the name of Sudra , con¬ 
stituted the lowest class in the caste system. 

Attempts have been made to derive the wor% Sudra from 
some Sanscrit root, but they have not been successful; there 
can be little doubt that the term describes a pre-Aryan race or 
races, which, after being subjugated by the Aryans, were pressed 
into their service. In all probability these were the same as the 
Hitdrakoi spoken of by Herodotus ; and, as in Europe the fact 
of numbers of the Sclavonic race being reduced to bondage and 
servitude gave birth to the word slave as descriptive of the 
Whole class of bondmen, so did this word become a generic term 
for those portions of the conquered aborigines who became in¬ 
corporated into the social system of the Hindus. Their ultimate 
recognition in the caste scheme evolved by the Brahmans was 
another illustration of the far-seeing policy which ruled the 
deliberations of the learned class; the relegation of the van¬ 
quished serfs to the position of a distinct though an inferior 
caste would naturally tend to obliterate their ancestral ties and 
sympathies, and to attach them to the religion and persons of 
their rulers. But though they were thus pacified and flattered, 
the utmost care was taken to perpetuate their condition of servi¬ 
tude, for only in this condition could they be useful to their lords. 
Accordingly no sacred thread was ever allowed to rest on their 
shoulders; they were ever to be regarded as the 4 once-born ’ 
only; nor could they ever hope to rise to 6 twice-born ’ dignities. 
As a matter of course the natural pride and jealousy of their 
6 twice-born ’ superiors tended more and more to their depression; 
a very hard and fast line severed between them and their more 
favoured brethren; for brethren , perhaps, they might call 
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themselves, since they were grafted upon the Hindu stock, and so 
were infinitely in advance of the outcaste tribes from which they 
had sprung; but religious as well as social equality was placed 
utterly out of their reach. The penalty of death was pronounced 
against any Sudra who presumed to engage in any of the acts of 
worship which pertained to the three privileged classes. The 
Eamayan gives an instance in which Earn, on beholding a Sudra 
engaged in such illegal worship on the shores of a lake, severed 
his head from his body, at which act of righteous vengeance, we 
arc told, the gods were delighted, and showered down flowers on 
the head of the executioner. If, moreover, a Sudra uttered a 
disrespectful word towards one of the 4 twice-born,’ a r^d-kot 
iron style was to be thrust into his mouth. 1 

The existence of these four classes in the social system of 
the early Hindus war, as we have seen, in no way remarkable. 
This circumstance may be very easily accounted for; in fact, it 
is a characteristic which they had in common with other branches 
of the Aryan family. The Persian monarch Jamshid is said to 
have divided that nation into four classes ; Plato, in his 4 Eepub- 
lic,’ speaks of 4 four or five classes of men the Anglo-Saxons 

1 It is dear, however, that in early times the Swims (lid now and then rise to 
importance in the social scale and commanded the respect of their religious 
superiors. The Burauas even speak of Sudras who rose to kingly power; and 
Mann in one place says, ‘A beliover in Scripture may receive j.uro knowlodgo even 
from a Sudra.’ 

Still, the religious inferiority of a Sudra has ever remained an immutable fact. 
Very curious illustrations of this may be seen any day in India. You may 
behold, for instance, a Brahman as poor as a church mouse going along tho road ; 
approaching him is a portly, well-dressed, well-to-do Sudra. You may see that 
Sudra with an air of ahject reverence come up to the feet of the Bralunan, then, 
taking off his turban, prostrate himself and put his forehead in tho dust, whilst 
tho Brahman gives his benediction by placing his foot on tho head of the prostrate 
man. You may see another Sudra rush up to the Brahman with a dish of water in 
his hand ; into this the Brahman dips his foot, and forthwith tho other devoutly 
drinks the holy draught. , In the Native army you may see a Sudra captain drilling 
his company, which contains, perhaps, several Brahmans. Whilst on parade the 
Brahman private, of course, obeys and salutes the Sudra captain; but wait until 
drill is over, and you may behold the Sudra captain throw himself at the fee t of 
the man who, though his military subordinate, is religious hy to him a god. 
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also originally ranged tliemselves under four distinct heads— 
artificers, husbandmen, soldiers, and clergy; nor is it to be ques¬ 
tioned that instinctively in the present day we resolve ourselves 
into four great classes— the nobility, the upper middle and lower 
middle classes, and the working class. The grand feature of 
distinction between the Indian Aryans and their brethren else¬ 
where is seen in the religious crystallisation of these divisions 
which followed the introduction of caste amongst the former. 
Without doubt, Indian caste owes its origin to a principle which is 
characteristic of human nature at all times and in all lands. 
This principle has obtained different degrees of development 
among different nations; the highest degree has been attained in 
India. Wherever slavery lias existed, there has this principle 
operated. Slavery among the Greeks approached much nearer 
to Hindu caste than did the same institution among the 
Homans. 1 The prevailing notion of the Greeks was that the 
slave was by nature inferior to his lord; a state of slavery there¬ 
fore naturally befitted him. There were, indeed, those who 
repudiated that doctrine. Aristotle, for instance, speaks of some 
who maintained that slavery existed vojjl a> only ; they regarded 
it as an artificial thing of man’s devising, having no root in 
nature, but actually irapa <f>vcnp, contrary to the nature of things ; 
these,however, were evidently a small minority; the majority held 
that a natural law bound the slave in his position and cut him 
off from the rights and immunities of the higher order of men. 
Still Hindu caste is unique in respect of the rdiyious character 
which has been stamped upon it. The low-caste man in India 
carries with him, not only the stigma of social degradation, lie 
is to the higher castes a polluted and polluting object, a sort of 
moral leper, whose touch, breath, shadow, are all contaminating. 
No parallel to this is to be found, we believe, elsewhere. 

1 Seneca, speaking of the slaves of Rome, says, ‘Are they not sprung from the 
same origin, do they not breathe the same air, do they not live and die just as -we 
do ? ’ 
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According to that system, the Brahmans had their origin 
from the mouth of Brahma, the Kshatriyas from his arm, 
the Vaisyas from his thigh, and the Sudras from his foot. The 
Brahmans, as proceeding from the mouth of Deity, claimed not 
only precedence in rank, but actual pre-eminence by nature over 
all other castes; according to Manu’s Code, they were to be re¬ 
garded as gods in human shape, and divine homage was to be 
paid to them by all their fellows. The great Lawgiver, besides 
the superiority of origin which marked the Brahman, ascribes 
his superhuman excellence to three other considerations—to his 
possessing the Vedas, to his enjoying the right of studying and 
expounding them, and to a peculiarity in the mode of his inves¬ 
titure; it has been remarked above that three of the castes were 
privileged to wear the sacred thread, but certain solemn rites 
were made to accompany the bestowal of that symbol on the 
Brahman which had no counterpart in the investiture of the 
other 6 twice-born ’ castes. 

The following passages from Manu will give a further view 
of the tremendous assumption of power and dignity which 
the Brahmans put forth:—‘ A Brahman, whether learned or 
unlearned, is a mighty divinity, just as fire is a mighty divinity, 
whether consecrated or uncon seerated.’ 4 Even when Brahmans 
employ 1 hem selves in all sorts of inferior occupations, they 
must under all circumstances be honoured, for they are to be 
regarded as supreme divinities.’ 4 From his high birth alone, 
a Brahman is regarded as a divinity even by the gods. His 
teaching must be accepted by the rest of the world as an in¬ 
fallible authority.’ 

The reader will be prepared to learn that, when the 
Brahmans on such grounds claimed the homage of all men, 
they were shrewd enough to gain capital of another kind from 
these pretensions: they were most solicitous to impress kings 
and all in authority with a sense of the awful power which 
inhered in them; they ever pointed to the peril attending 
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those who oppressed them ; a terrible vengeance was sure to 
overtake them; nay, it was unlawful and dangerous to require 
them to contribute in any degree to the charges of the state, 
hence they claimed in the following passage immunity from 
taxation: 4 Let not a king, alt hough fallen into the greatest 
distress (through a deficiency of revenue), provoke Brahm ns 
to anger (by taking revenue from them), for they, if once en¬ 
raged, could instantly destroy him with all his army and re¬ 
tinue.’ Again: 4 What king would gain increase of revenue 
by oppressing those who, if angry, could create other worlds 
and guardians of worlds, and could create new gods and 
mortals ? 9 

Of course they claimed to be a privileged class as regarded 
the penal statutes ; for no crime or number of crimes might 
capital punishment be inflicted on a Brahman; the worst 
penalty which could be enforced against him was banishment. 
Personal violence towards a Brahman would be visited with 
the most terrible consequences; we are told, 4 He who merely 
assails a Brahman with intent to kill him, will continue in hell 
for a hundred years, and he who actually slays him, for a 
thousand years.’ 4 As many particles of dust as the blood of a 
Brahman absorbs from the soil, so many thousands of years 
must the shedder of that blood abide in hell.’ 

The more the organisation of the caste system is studied, 
the more one is impressed with the subtle contrivances for 
augmenting and perpetuating Brahmanical influence which 
marked it. Viewed in this light, that whole system is a 
master-piece of ingenuity, a standing evidence of the far-seeing 
astuteness of the learned and priestly order. As regards the 
subordinate castes, things weie so pleasantly arranged that they 
should be gratified witli seeming privileges and immunities, 
should believe themselves highly honoured and blessed by 
having a standing within the charmed circle; but everything 
was so sedulously guarded that they were compelled to look to 
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the Brahman as the centre and source of all their privileges; 
he was the sun round which they, as satellites, must ever revolve ; 
without him they could do nothing—could indeed have no exis¬ 
tence at all. Moreover, whilst the Brahmans were welded together 
in one compact and solid fraternity for the maintenance of 
their mutual rights and dignities, anything like a rebellious 
compact of the three inferior orders was rendered impossible; 
the inexorable rules which severed each from the other—the 
impassable lines of demarcation which ran between them— 
rendered a combination between them for a common object 
utterly impracticable. More than once indeed did the proud 
Kshatriyas resent the arrogance of the Brahmans and st T aggie 
to cast off the yoke which galled them ; but in vain they 
strove; the divine sanctions and the superstitious fears on 
which Brahmanical power was founded proved stronger than 
weapons of steel and an arm of flesh. At length the great 
fact came to be understood and conceded, that all lived for the 
Brahman , and that the Brahman governed all. Human 
nature being what it is, we can readily conceive how, as the 
ages rolled along, priestly pride and tyranny at last reached 
such prodigious proportions that a reaction was inevitable. 
Such a revolution, however, was only possible outside the 
caste system; it remained for Buddhism, a system which 
swept away all caste distinctions, to make tiie first resolute 
stand against the intolerable evil; but we must not anticipate 
tile toj)ic of a subsequent chapter. 

As regards the Kshatriyas, we have seen that they figured 
at different periods as temporal rulers in the commonwealth ; 
as such they were, as it has been remarked, flattered and 
smiled upon by the Brahmans; but they were ever instructed 
to look up to their religious superiors as advisers and guides; 
they were to entrust much of their judicial authority to those 
sacred hands, and in any matter of legal doubt, the Brahmans 
alone could give an authoritative ruling. In domestic matters 
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the whole of the three inferior castes were, throughout life, 
compelled to realise their dependence on the Brahman ; every¬ 
thing was made to hinge on this principle; religious duties 
which he only could perform necessitated his appearance at 
every turn; marriage rites, ceremonies in connection with the 
conception, with the birth of a child, with its first feeding 
with rice, with sundry purificatory and sacrificial observances, 
ever brought the Brahman into requisition, so that it might 
almost be said that, religiously and socially, ‘ in ^iim the people 
lived and moved and had their being.’ 

Theoretically the Brahman was poor in this world’s wealth, 
and rich in spiritual treasures; but even if monastic history 
had not taught us how such a fheory may become an empty 
fiction, we should be prepared to find that the sagacious and 
subtle Brahman made it so. lie took very good care indeed 
of his material interests; he not only annexed material re¬ 
in uneration as a sine qua non to his services, but he very 
shrewdly made the vitality and efficiency of those services to 
be proportioned to the amount of liberality which his disci¬ 
ples displayed. On this point Manu speaks with no uncertain 
sound, lie says: ‘ A sacrifice performed with trifling pre¬ 
sents destroys the organs of sense, fame, heaven, life, reputation, 
offspring, cattle; therefore let no man undertake sacrifice 
who has not plenty of money to make liberal gifts.’ c Let a 
man, according to his ability, give wealth to Brahmans who 
know the Vedas and keep apart from the world ; by so doing, 
he obtains heaven when he dies.’ c All that exists in this 
universe is the Brahman’s property.’ 

In matters of diet, the Brahman had to submit to certain 
restrictions ; on no account was he to drink spirituous liquor—. 
this was included amongst the five great crimes of the Hindu 
Code ; 1 he was also forbidden to eat garlic, onions, leeks, musli- 

1 The other four are—killing a Brahman, stealing gold from a Brahman, 
adultery with the wife of a Gurn or spiritual teacher, and associating with one who 
has been guilty of any of these crimes. 
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rooms, and carnivorous birds. As a general rule, the eating of 
animal food was discountenanced; yet it is curious to note the 
contrast between the utterances of Manu on this subject and 
the teachings of later times. It is well known that, gradually, 
the eating of flesh meat came to be regarded as a mortal sin. 
That in Mann’s time no such rigid notion prevailed is perfectly 
clear from the following passages: ‘Never let a Brahman 
eat the flesh of cattle unconsecrated with mantras, but let him 
eat it only when hallowed wit h texts of the Vedas.’ 6 In eating 
meat, and in drinking wine, 1 there is no crime (provided it be 
on a lawful occasion).’ 

Although, in its original conception, the caste systeir only 
embraced four grand divisions, it could hardly tail in lapse of 
time to admit of modification and expansion in this particular; 
however stringent the rules for maintaining the integrity of the 
system, these were sure, amid the exigencies of social life, to be 
at times transgressed. These rules are all but innumerable, yet 
they all hinge upon three leading principles; they relate to—1. 
Food and its preparation, 2. Intermarriage, and 3. Professional 
pursuits. For a higli-castc man to eat with one of low caste, or 
even to eat food cooked by one lower in the scale than himself, 
caused defilement and prejudiced his caste. Food cooked on 
board a boat or ship was pronounced to be destructive of caste. 
So rigidly do some of the Brahmans to this day uphold the 
principle involved in these restrictions, that they will on no 
account eat in the presence of a low-caste man; and if, during 
the process of cooking, the mere shadow of such a man in pass¬ 
ing should fall upon the food, or should the hem of his garment 
touch the vessel which contains it, in either case the whole of 
the viands are thrown away, and the vessel, if of earthenware, is 
broken. But it is obvious that the very elaboration of these 
restrictive regulations ensured their failure; in ten thousand 


1 Doubtless, unfermented wine is here implied. 
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unavoidable conjunctures such minute rules were sure to be 
infringed. In the same way the prohibitory laws governing 
the intercourse of the sexes of different castes presented no 
such barrier as human nature was not sure to surmount. So 
also with regard to professional pursuits : a craving for wealth 
or distinction or convenience would be certain to urge inc Ivi- 
duals, and ultimately whole classes, to cross the prescribed 
boundary. 

The actual consequence of these inevitable tendencies has 
been practically to destroy and obliterate the two middle castes; 
the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas have really at the present time no 
lineal descendants. It is true the Rajpoots do claim to be the 
true representatives of the ancient military caste, but the 
Brahmans generally refuse their claim, that is, they do so in 
every other province of India but Rajpootana, where the Rajpoots 
rule; that the Brahmans concede the claim when they happen 
to dwell within the district indicated is a feature quite in keep¬ 
ing with their usual address and policy. Some of the mercantile 
castes of the present day also try to trace their pedigree up to 
the old Vaisya caste, but with very dubious success. 

It might seem at first sight that the Brahmans, by institut¬ 
ing such impracticable rules for the maintenance of caste, really 
overreached themselves, and helped to abolish what they were 
so eager to uphold. This may be so as regards the in¬ 
ferior orders, but that nothing of a suicidal character mingled 
with the blunder, if blunder it was, is clear from the fact that 
the priestly order alone has survived the general wreck. The 
subordinate castes have, by force of circumstances, faded away 
into endless subdivisions; in the present day every separate 
trade represents a separate caste, and the same strict rules of isola¬ 
tion as prevailed in early days divide these one from the other; 
the Brahmans, however, have throughout all these transmuta¬ 
tions, not only maintained their position, but have continued 
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to enjoy the veneration and fatten on the bounty of every other 
section of the community. 

It must not he supposed that no change of any kind has 
passed over them. The Brahmanical order is no longer an 
undivided family; its members have felt the disintegrating 
effects of those influences which tended to the subversion of 
the inferior castes; they have been divided into numerous 
branches; these varying sections have varying degrees of rank 
and importance, and amongst many of them so real is the 
division, that intermarriage and eating in common are considered 
unlawful; but, in their case, division has not resulted in sub¬ 
version or obliteration—a Brahman is a Brahman still '<> all 
below him; he is still, whatever may be his status amongst his 
fellows, a being to be worshipped and propitiated by all his in¬ 
feriors. Yet though every Brahman receives the homage of all 
below him, each Brahmanical subdivision is allied to and linds 
its support from some one or more of the subdivisions of the 
inferior castes. 1 


1 I11 tlio Dckkan there are several distinct portions of flu* Urn liman ion 1 race. 
Tlio one which occupies the first place in the list is called Chi/taparann, meaning 
‘ heart-purifiers/ It is a singular fact tluiL the notorious Nana Sahib of Bilhoor 
belonged to this class—strange irony for such a. monster to bear such a title! 

In no part of India has the Brahman order passed through so many and great 
changes as in Bengal. History tells of a time when in that provinco rtdigion fell 
to such a low ebb that a king named Adisura sent to the King of Kanouj, begging 
him to send a number of high-caste Brahmans to aid in restoring it. Accordingly 
the Brahman missionaries were sent; it may be inferred that they succeeded in 
resuscitating the dying devotion of the people, but it was at the cost of their own 
unity; for in process of timo tlnir descendants actually resolved themselves into 
110 fower than one hundred and fifty-six separate families. One hundred of these 
were called Varendra; the rest, from living in the district of Kadha, in Western 
Bengal, took the name of that locality. Altogether fourteen families of the whole 
number rejoice in the rank of Kalin , ‘ noble.’ One of the privileges of the Kulins 
is a very dubious one ;—they arc entitled to marry as many wives as they plenso 
without being bound to support any of them. A Kulin may have, say, filty wives, 
all living with their parents; he has, it may be, no certain dwelling-place, but 
pleasantly migrates from family to family on periodical visits to his wives, lie, of 
course, being well entertained on those occasions. Some years ago, as a matter of 
curiosity, the domestic relationships of twonty-seven Kulin Brahmans were traced 
and it was discovered that these twenty-seven men rcjoicod in a grand total of 850 
wives! The great honour attaching to union with a Kulin Brahman accounts for 
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It would be an error to suppose that the manifold changes 
which have come over the caste system have reduced its aggre¬ 
gate force or lessened its hold upon the people; rather might 
it be said that the multiplication of subdivisions has tended to 
extend and consolidate the principle of caste in the Hindu 
family. That in our days caste is becoming less potent, less 
real, more shadowy than it was, is what no one can doubt who 
has studied the phases of modern Hindu society ; jjhat mighty 
engine of tyranny is eviry year relaxing its iron grasp upon the 
millions who own its sway, but this grateful fact is owing to the 
operation of a variety of agencies and influences altogether ex¬ 
ternal to and distinct from the tribal or caste changes above 
described. An account of these agencies will be given in a later 
chapter. 

Looking to tlie moral influence of caste on the Hindu nation, 
it is impossible to deprecate the system too strongly; its 
tendency lias beeu to eat out human sympathy, to annihilate 
fellow-feeling, to render the heart callous, cruel, and selfish. No 
one who has not dwelt in India can understand the extent to 
which this terrible induration of the national heart has gone; it 
is hard to make untravclled Europeans grasp the astounding 
reality, for Christianity, apart from its deeper and more vital 
effects, has undoubtedly impregnated society within its wide 

tho existence of this extraordinary stato of things. Within tho Inst few years, 
however, two or three decisions, in tho High Court of Calcutta have sorely dis- 
turhed tho peace of the Kulin, for they have taught him that lie, like any other 
man, may he compelled to support not only a wife, but any number of wives ho 
may choose to marry. The six Kuhn families best known in .Bengal aro called 
Banerjea, JVIukherjea, Chatterjci, Gangooli, Ghoshala, Kanjalula. The Kanouj 
Brahmans brought with them into Bengal a number of Kayasthas or ‘ writers; ’ 
their descendants are now divided ; nto numerous families, who all bear in common 
the definition of Kayastha. Their leading names aro—Ghose, Bose, Mitra, Bey, 
Butt a, Palita, Bass, Sen. 

It is a singular fact that amongst tho many ontcaste tribes who hang upon the 
outskirts of Hindu society, tho Chandulas are accounted the most unclean, although 
these aro the offspring of a union between a Brahman’s daughter and a Sudra. 
Formerly they were precluded from entering towns or villages in which the caste 
races dwelt, and they were only allowed to wear dead men’s clothes. 
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domain, with much of its kindly and compassionate tone; the milk 
of human kindness, fed from that sacred, heaven-horn source, 
is ever kept flowing 1 , so that a brotherhood of sympathy more or 
less intense binds merely nominal Christians together. It is far 
otherwise in India; caste has not destroyed the power to feel 
and to love, but it has dammed up the stream of affection 
within such narrow and selfish limits that it cannot spare one 
drop of its genial waters to refresh the arid region beyond its 
own confined boundary. IVo people in the world is more marked 
for domestic tenderness than the Hindus; a kindly regard for 
their outer circle of acquaintances too may be seen—this is 
diluted into a respectful recognition of all the members of 
their particular caste ; but anything in the shape of active and 
general benevolence for even their own caste-folk is never 
thought of. 1 Outside their own caste the weal and woe of their 
fellows affect them in no degree whatever. We have again and 
again witnessed along the great pilgrim routes of India harrow¬ 
ing illustrations of this sad truth ; we have seen poor creatures, 
smitten with disease, lying on the road side passed by hundreds 
of their co-religionists with no more concern than as if they 
were dying dogs; we have seen the poor parched sufferers witli 
folded hands and pleading voice crave a drop of water to moisten 
their lips, but all in vain. Hundreds thus perish, untended, 
unpitied, unaided; perhaps even before death does its work, 
the vultures and jackals begin theirs, and thus lines of whitened 
bones and bleached skulls border the roads leading to the sacred 
shrines; and whence this worse-than-brutal callousness ? What 

1 Wo do not deny that very many arts of public utility—as tlio digging of wells or 
tanks, or the building of Ghauts—are performed by wealthy families or individuals. 
For centuries back have such good deeds been executed all over the country. In 
the same way, on the occasion of certain religious ceremonies, especially at the 
funeral rites for a deceased father, hundreds, or even thousands of poor people of 
all castes or no caste are feasted, but all this is a confirmation of the hard, selfish 
principle we speak of; for no such Hindu bonefactor will deny that his highest 
motive in these acts is to procure personal merit for himself, or to facilitate the 
repose of the departed; beyond these ho has no other aim. 
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lias dried up the springs of human sympathy ? it is Caste. This 
first of all taught the people to look upon differing castes as 
different species, it next taught the lesson of defilement by con¬ 
tact ; thus utter isolation and heartless selfishness account for 
the whole of the sickening scenes described. Either the dying 
man is known to be of low caste or his caste is unknown ; t^ 
approach him, to touch him, might result in pollution; hence 
he is left to his fate. 1 ^ 

Nor is it to be doubted that caste has been as prejudicial to 
the moral and religious sense of the people as to their natural 
sympathies; it has indeed drawn a death-like pall of gloom over 
their moral perceptions, so that multitudes seem to have lost the 
power of discerning things that differ, and, as it were, instinc¬ 
tively, c put darkness for light, and light for darkness, call good 
evil, and evil good.’ Perhaps the seed from which this deadly 
c rop of perveiseness has sprung has been passages like the 
following, which appear in the ‘ Institutes ’ of Manu. ‘ A 
Brahman, by retaining the liig-Veda in his memory, incurs no 
guilt, though he should destroy the three worlds.’ What are 
the things which jeopardise caste ? not moral delinquency. 
Theoretically, no doubt, certain moral offences are prejudicial to 
caste, but practically all moral considerations are ignored ; a 
Brahman may be known to bo a monster of wickedness, a thief, 
liar, adulterer, murderer, but his sanctity as a Brahman remains 
unaffected by these crimes: he will still be worshipped by his 
disciples, and still will they drink the water of his feet as a 

1 We do not remember in connection with such distressing scenes over sowing 
a sign or hearing a -word of pity expressed by tho passers-by. This may appear 
still more unaccountable, for we could coneeivo of a religious dread of pollution 
deterring a person from actively aiding tho sufferer, though he really felt for his 
sufferings. Here, however, another consideration comes in to complete, so to 
speak, tho ossification of the feelings—the doctrine of transmigration teaches that 
all our sufferings and enjoyments in the present lifo are merely the natural and 
necessary consequences of our good or e\il doings in a previous life. Hence the 
Himlu reasons—‘That poor wretch is only suffering tho due recompense of his 
former misdoeds. Fato decrees it; why should I interfere with Fate in giving him 
liis just desert?’ 
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holy thing; but let that Brahman, even by accident, eat for¬ 
bidden food or touch an unlawful object, and the curse of un¬ 
cleanness at once fills upon him. ¥ urther, let the Brahman who 
is branded with the black list of crimes we have just enume¬ 
rated, repent of his evil ways and become a meek and holy 
follower of Christ, and then, from the very moment of his baptism 
to his death, he is regarded as a fallen and degraded wretch, and 
the very abjects who before worshipped him in his defilement, 
would shrink with horror from contact with him. 

Strange and anomalous, moreover, as it may seem, a man’s 
belief or disbelief has nothing whatever to do with his caste. 
This is not a peculiarity of modern times; it was true 2,500 
years ago; numbers of Brahman Sages not only imbibed un- 
Ilindu and Atheistic notions, but they fearlessly avowed them, 
yet their caste dignities and privileges remained intact. In 
the present day, not hundreds, but tens of thousands of educated 
natives have lost all faith in and reverence for Hinduism; caste 
itself they do not believe in, except as a part of that vast system 
of superstition which in heart they repudiate ; yet, passing 
strange though it seems, it is an undoubted fact, that all this 
does not in any degree prejudice their caste standing; every¬ 
body may be perfectly aware that they do thus repudiate the 
national creed, do thus laugh at caste notions, yet everybody 
accords to them, notwithstanding, all the honours and immuni¬ 
ties of the caste to which they belong. Nay, further, the persons 
we speak of may have assumed more than a negative position 
with regard to Hinduism; they may not only disbelieve in 
that system, but they may thoroughly and unreservedly embrace 
the doctrines of Christianity: they may avow their convictions 
to all around them, they may say to all, ( I ama Christian in 
heart,’ but they stand as regards caste, on the very same foot¬ 
ing with the most devout and orthodox Hindu in the country. 
We are acquainted with not a few educated natives at the present 
time who answer to this description. 


D 
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The above considerations are important to be borne in mind 
by those who would rightly understand and duly estimate the 
institution of caste. It is thus clearly seen that, tenacious of 
life and mighty in influence as caste may be, it is after all a 
superficial and a gross thing; moral character and religious 
convictions are neither disturbing nor supporting element 61 in 
that system; they are, in short, outside its sphere. The things 
which prejudice caste are, as has been stated before, intermar¬ 
riage with one of inferior caste, eating food with such an one, 
and contact witli unclean objects. It is thus obvious that mere 
Christian teaching will neither terrify Hindus nor imperil their 
standing in society: the Sepoy troops which, in 1857, broke into 
revolt might have been preached to every day of their lives, 
and they would have viewed that as an innocuous proceeding; 
but the touch of a so-called greased cartridge aroused their 
worst fears and bitterest resentments; that, and not teaching, 
endangered their caste. In the same way, were the Bible, 
as a matter of routine, to be read in every class in every 
Government school or college throughout the country, no 
Hindu pupil or parent would think that a cause of contamina¬ 
tion ; but let a boy eat one mouthful of food at the hand of 
the European principal or professor, and dire damage is done, 
and the vials of wrath would assuredly be poured out. 1 

We have said in an early part of this chapter that the laws 
of caste are immutable, its lines impassable. As regards the 
present life they are so; the members of one caste cannot 
effect a transition into another; no amount of merit, no degree 
of asceticism, not 6 all the wealth of the Indies,’ could con¬ 
vert a Sudra into a Brahman. But, though impossible in the 

1 Wo arc not in this illustration reflecting on the existing state of things in 
Government schools and colleges. The whole question of religious instruction in 
those institutions is ono so encompassed with difficulty—one in which tho desirable 
and the practicable are so hard to harmonise, that we maintain for the present a 
discreet silence on the subject. We use the above remark as an illustration and 
nothing more. 
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present life, such a change is not beyond the bounds of 
possibility in a future birth. Here again we are brought face 
to face with the amazing versatility of resource and adroitness 
of management which have ever characterised the Brahmans. 
The doctrine of transmigration of souls very early gained a 
firm footing in the country; the Brahmans very discreetly 
absorbed it into their system, and so dovetailed it with their 
caste organisation as to impart additional strength and im¬ 
portance to that scheme; they taught their disciples the 
lesson of caste gradation in future births ; they impressed upon 
the Brahman the need of strict attention to the present 
duties of his caste, by holding before him the dread prospect 
of his being born a Sudra in the next life as a penalty for 
remissness; they prompted the Sudra to redoubled zeal in 
the performance of his obligations—a main feature of which 
was the liberal feeding and feeing of Brahmans—by an assur¬ 
ance that he might in his next birth be recompensed by 
6 twice-born * dignities. 

In connection with the worship of Juggernath (Lord of the 
world) a very remarkable tradition exists; its date and origin 
are, we believe, lost in obscurity—the theory is, that within 
the sacred enclosure of the temple of that deity caste lias no 
recognition ; in the presence of 6 the Lord of the world,’ all 
men are equal. Accordingly there is, within that limited area, 
nothing to prevent the Brahman and the Sudra shaking hands 
as brothers, and sitting down to partake of one common meal. 
They may do this in the sight of Juggernath and with his ap¬ 
proval ; they may do it also without prejudice to their caste¬ 
standing amongst their fellows, but the instant they have 
recrossed the privileged boundary, their respective caste dis¬ 
tinctions bind them with all their wonted stringency. Such, as 
we have said, is the theory ; but this is a case in which practice 
belies theory, for, we believe, such commingling of castes is 
never actually witnessed within the precincts of Juggernath at 
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the present day. Yet it is a point of some practical impor¬ 
tance that such a theory exists; it is one of many instances in 
which Hinduism furnishes arguments whereby the system itself 
may be assailed. 

On a review of this whole subject certain convictions force 
themselves upon us. The first impression is, that caste is a 
thing positively unique ; there is nothing in any country with 
whose history we are familiar, ancient or modern^ witli which 
it can be compared: it has a social element, but it is not a 
social distinction; it has a religious element, but it is hardly a 
religious institution ; it finds its sanction in a religious idea, 
inasmuch as Brahma is said to have been its author, but it 
lives on irrespective of religious faith or observance. 

Another impression must have struck the reader—that such 
an institution must necessarily constitute a formidable draw¬ 
back to those who are trammeled by it. It operates as a 
deterrent to progress of every kind ; it dissipates all aspira¬ 
tions to rise in the lower ranks of society and fosters a spirit 
of selfish arrogance in the upper; 1 it destroys mutual sympathy, 
and renders impossible a healthy combination of classes for the 
common weal; it sets its ban upon commercial enterprise and 
foreign travel; no Hindu can cross the sea without imperilling 
his caste. Not very long ago a native judge was asked by the 
Bombay Government to proceed to England at the public 
expense, to give evidence before the Finance Committee of the 
House of Commons. His reply was, ‘ I think it would be a 
farce in me to appear as a witness and at the expense of the 
public, when a considerable and intelligent part of that public 
not only disapproves of my doing so, but is sure to persecute 
me by excommunication, against which no human ingenuity 

1 Practically, the prospect of retribution or recompense in a future birth is 
inoperative: wo believe you might search in vain for a Brahman or Sudra who 
modiflos his present conduct in any degree from a regard to the degradation or 
elevation which may ensue in a future state of existence. 
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in India has yet devised a remedy, and no law of the land or 
earthly power can give any protection.’ 1 

Of all the obstacles to the evangelisation of India, this is 
by far the most formidable. The subtlety of the Pundits, the 
philosophy of the Sages, the hereditary attachment of the people 
to their ancient creed, though real and serious difficulties, are 
trifling compared with this terrible obstruction ; all these may 
be overborne, these, as the outworks, may be effectually stormed 
and carried, but the dread form of caste, like an all-but invul¬ 
nerable barrier, rises to the view, and arrests the tide of con¬ 
quest. The judgment may be convinced, the heart impressed, 
but the fearful consequences of decision stare the individual in 
the face, and no wonder that he falters. The higher his caste, 
the heavier the cross which threatens him. To be loathed by 
all who once loved him, to be mourned for as dead by her who 
bore him, to have the finger of scorn pointed at him by all his 
associates, to be doomed for life to social ostracism as a polluted 
thing, is the penalty of conversion which caste inflicts; truly 
the marvel is not that so fe/w, but that so many, have had 
strength and courage to avow their convictions at such a cost. 

It is an undoubted fact, that although, as we have said, a 
mere belief in Christianity leaves caste unaffected, the event of 
a man’s baptism brings upon him the dire penalty above speci¬ 
fied ; he is, ipso facto , outcastetL This is curious when we bear 

1 The Indu Prokash, a Hindu organ, in commenting on the above case, gives 
vent to its indignation in the following burning words :—‘ Tho tyranny of caste 
extends from the most trifling to tho most important affairs of Hindu life. It 
cripples tho independent action of individuals, sows the seed of bitter discord 
between the different sections of society, encourages the most abominable practices, 
and dries up all the springs of that social, moral, and intellectual freedom which 
alone can secure greatness, whether to individuals or nations. It has pampered 
the pride and insolence of the Brahmans, by teaching them to look upon them¬ 
selves, notwithstanding all their weaknesses, as the favourites of gods, nay, the 
very gods on earth who are to keep the lower orders in a state of utter degrada¬ 
tion and illiterate servitude. Such is our caste system; so unjustifiable in prin¬ 
ciple, so unfair in organisation, and so baneful in its consequences to the highest 
interests of the country/ Strange protest from the pen of a Hindu! but this is 
only the articulate breathing of a growing repugnance felt by the educated classes 
towards such an unnatural and monstrous system; multitudes who lack courage 
thus to denounce the evil do in their heart of hearts long for its overthrow. 
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in mind that this act does not in itself involve any transgression 
of caste rules ; the convert may never eat forbidden food, rnay 
contract no forbidden marriage or any ceremonial uncleanness, 
but the water of baptism is, by common consent, regarded as 
destructive of caste. 1 Consequently it is no uncommon thing 
for a Hindu father to be utterly unmoved by his son’s hetei )- 
doxy so long as lie keeps aloof from that ordinance ; but let the 
son determine to avow his faith in that solemn rite, and imme¬ 
diately, not the father only, but all that belong to him are 
frantic with excitement, and move heaven and earth to prevent 
the execution of the design. If fair means will not suffice, 
then too often foul means are resorted to; forced confinement, 
and cruel stripes are tried. Should these fail, then—alas! we 
speak of the things which we know too well—a diabolical 
attempt to deprave the morals of the youth may follow, for it 
is quite understood that sensuality and Christianity have 
nothing in common, and that a victory on the side of the 
former is likely to ensure a breach with the latter. 2 Should 
this foul scheme fail, then it is quite within the bounds of 
possibility that, to save the family from the dire disgrace 
foreboded, the viotim of this persecution may be drugged so 
as to destroy his intellect, if not his life. 


1 This is at least the case in North India. We havo repeatedly soon illustra¬ 
tions of this kind. It has been our rule to keep back enquirers lrom any overt 
transgression of easte rules up to the time of their baptism; our object has been 
to remove any ground for their repudiation by their friends; wo havo then, 
immediately after baptism, sent them back to their families; in no single instance, 
however, have they been received. In one case a father, an educated and liberal- 
mindod man, was wishful to retain his baptised son in his house, but the prejudices 
of his friends and neighbours were too strong for him ; ho had to accept the pain¬ 
ful alternative of casting out his Christian son or of being outeastid with his 
whole family. With bitter tears he made the former, as the least terrible sacrifice. 

* This kind of involuntary homage to the superior morality of Christianity is 
shown in many ways by the people of Tndia; there can be no doubt that an im¬ 
pression is all but universal that Christianity is a holier thing than Hinduism. 
Such an impression, even on a darkened conscience, must have a certain moral 
weight. Those who are familiar with early Church history will at once recall 
parallel instances to the above revolting form of temptation and trial. 
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Such is caste ! What more terrible source of evil, what more 
formidable deterrent of good could be conceived of ? No wonder 
that Sir William Jones, three quarters of a century ago, avowed 
his conviction that no Brahman would ever be converted ; that 
great Orientalist formed this opinion from a view of the caste 
difficulty. It is an assuring and comforting circumstance that 
we have lived to see the day when converted Brahmans may be 
reckoned by scores; we are privileged moreover to discern what 
that great man never dreamt of, the slow but certain disinte¬ 
gration of that mighty system of thraldom; as we shall see here¬ 
after, not one or two, but manifold agencies are working together 
for its dissolution, lie who is wonderful in operation and wise 
in counsel is smiting it, as it were, with an unseen hand. Already 
one short but telling account may be given of it—it is dying, 
yet it lives; lives on the credulity of the ignorant and the 
sufferance of the educated; but knowledge is power, and know¬ 
ledge is spreading; ignorance is darkness, and darkness is 
receding— eryo , its days are numbered. 
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CHAPTER III. 

EARLY HINDUISM. 

i 

1 Who in times past suffered all nations to walk in their own ways ; neverthe¬ 
less lie left not himself without witness.’—Acts xiv. 16, 17. 

Our last chapter may be regarded ns in some degree proleptical, 
for, chronologically, the development of caste falls within the 
era of the present chapter; still, as that institution cannot 
fairly be regarded as a necessary outcome of early Hinduism, but 
rather as a huge excrescence which grew up side by side with 
it, it seemed desirable, considering its surpassing and peculiar 
importance, to accordtoitan independent and separate discussion. 

It has been said with great truth that the early history of 
the Hindus is a reliyious history; religion is a more prominent 
feature in their early records than is the case with any other 
nation ; nor will it be denied by those who have compared the 
people of India in this respect with other peoples, that they are 
pre-eminent for the rcliyious instinct which has at all times 
marked them. It has often struck us that if St. Paul had 
preached in India, he would have applied to the Hindus with 
especial emphasis the commendatory epithet which he addressed 
to the Athenians; indeed, if he declared the latter to be 6 very 
religious ’ 1 he would probably have described the former as 

1 Tlio rendering of the w r crd used by St. Paul (Acts xvii. 22) as ‘too super¬ 
stitious,’ is certainly unfortunate; SettnSatgwi' simply means 4 reverencing tlio 
gods.’ Paul uses the comparative of the word because, as ho goes on to argue, the 
Athenians had not been content to worship their known gods, but had set up an 
altar to an unknown god besides. This felicitous adaptation of a local object, this 
skilful and conciliatory mode of address, are thoroughly in keeping with the 
Apostle’s ordinary mode of speaking and writing, and may furnish an example 
which modern missionaries will do well to copy. 
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most religious. Nothing to our mind is more touching, more 
solemnly interesting, than this characteristic of the Hindu race. 
Of no nation on the face of the earth may it be said with greater 
or perhaps with equal truth, that they have ever been c feel¬ 
ing after God, if haply they might find him.’ Erroneous as 
their conceptions of Him have been, still it cannot be doubted 
that they have approached nearer the true ideal than any other 
people unblessed with the light of .Revelation. 

Hinduism in its earlier development stands out distinct, not 
only from the Eetichism of barbarous races, but from the re¬ 
ligious systems of civilised nations of antiquity. Their hero- 
worship, which indeed constitutes their main aspect, had no 
counterpart in early Hinduism; it was only after ages of effort 
to see the Unseen, to know the Unknowable, to grasp the Infi¬ 
nite, that the Hindus at length betook themselves to deify mortals 
and to worship the objects by which they were surrounded. So, 
too, as regards the spiritual aspirations and yearnings expressed 
by the religious systems we speak of. It is indisputable that 
Hinduism transcends them all in this particular feature; it 
reveals a profounder sense of sin and need, deeper longings after 
things unearthly and divine; it shows more clearly the working 
of the inner springs of [the human mind and conscience, than 
do the systems of other races. That Hinduism, nevertheless, 
utterly failed of leading its votaries to a right perception of God, 
and ultimately lapsed into a system of degraded polytheism and 
idolatry, in many respects little better than the fetichism of 
savage tribes, is only a confirmation of the great truth involved 
in the enquiry, 6 Canst thou by searching find out God ? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection ? It is high as 
heaven ; what canst thou do ? deeper than hell; what canst thou 
know ?’ (Job xi. 7, 8.) 1 The feature of gradual deterioration just 

1 Again and again do the Indian sages seem, like Plato in his ‘ Alcibiades,’ to 
yearn for supernatural teaching; that earnest seeker after truth says : ‘ We must 
wait patiently until some one, either a god or some inspired man, teach us our 
moral and religious duties; and, as Pallas in Homer did to JDiomcde, remove the 
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alluded to, Hinduism lias in common with every other uninspired 
form of religious belief; this is a noteworthy circumstance, and 
naturally suggests the enquiry how it is to be accounted for— 
how, for instance, it comes to pass that the history of mankind, 
outside the pale of revealed religion, should show intellectual 
and religious liglit advancing along parallel lines, but in an m- 
verse ratio , the former steadily increasing, the latter as steadily 
waning. 1 Such a fact seems hard to be reconciled with the 
notion, either that man’s religious knowledge is intuitive, or 
that it is a legitimate outcome of his intellectual and reasoning 
powers ; in the former case, how could he have lost that know¬ 
ledge ? in the other case, how could he have helped increasing 
it ? If, however, we take in the idea of some grand primeval 
revelation to the progenitors of our race, which, as a sort of 
central sun, shed its rays upon the different branches of the 
human family before their separation and dispersion, a natural 
and probable solution of the whole problem meets us. We can 
thus account for tlie gradual attenuation of the rays of light as 
they receded farther and farther from their source; we can see 
how great and holy truths, which for long ages depended for 
their preservation and transmission on memory and oral teach¬ 
ing, would naturally be endangered and even distorted, es¬ 
pecially those which clashed with men’s natural tastes. This 
supposition, too, goes far to account for the undeniable fact that 


darkness from our eyes.' Xenophanes, too, sums up his work on Nature with a 
similar acknowledgment of darkness and doubt. 1 No man lias discovered any 
certainty, or will discover it, concerning the gods, and what I say of the Universe; 
for, if he uttered even what is most perfect, still he does not know> it, but con¬ 
jecture hangs over all.* Such ingenuous confessions of ignorance on the part of 
those ancient worthies contrast favourably with the singular boldness wherewith 
certain speculators in our day put forth their untried theories. 

1 This remark is made with reference to the tendencies of men in their national 
and collective capacity. That from time to time individuals have risen far above the 
level of their fellows, and have, l>y their loftier conceptions and teachings, shed a 
meteoric brightness on the age in which they lived, we do not deny; but the 
popular deterioration has gone on nevertheless, so that we may say such cases are 
really * the exceptions which prove the rule.’ 
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analogous fragments of truth are traceable amidst the debris 
of popular faiths held by nations which for decades of centuries 
have been totally isolated from each other. 

It is impossible accurately to fix the period in which the 
religious traditions of the Indian Aryans found a stereotyped 
expression in the composition of the Vedas ; there seems strong 
ground to suppose that the oldest of those four sacred records, 
the Rig-Veda, cannot be assigned to an earlier date than 1200 
b.c. In all probability the Aryans found their way to India 
some centuries before that, so that no doubt many of the hymns 
and prayers and sentiments contained in that remarkable book 
had been orally conveyed for generations before that period. 
Some of those utterances were probably brought from the 
ancestral homestead in Central Asia; though doubtless the 
greater part originated in India. It is pretty certain that the 
art of writing had existed for a considerable time before the 
Rig-Veda was composed ; but it is evident that the early Hindus 
had conscientious scruples on the subject of inscribing their 
holy sayings; for a long time, no doubt, these feelings prevailed, 
and deferred the compilation which was afterwards made. The 
ground of the objection was singular; those ancient sages seem 
to have regarded their oral treasures as literally divine breathings 
expressed by articulate sound, which they called Shabda - 1 
They appeared to think the writing of these sounds or words as 
almost a sacrilegious proceeding; but the vast accumulation of 
their literary treasures was at length felt to necessitate and to 
justify this measure. 

The word Veda simply means knowledge; by the early 
Hindus it was applied to divine unwritten knowledge . After 
the composition of the sacred books, this title was naturally 

1 It is impossible not to note the fact that the very word usod by St. Paul as 
depicting the divine origin of the Scriptures is a word ( Qf6wev<rros ) which means 
divinely-breathed (2 Tim. iii. 16). In the same way the Hindu notion of an 
eternally-exi stent Shabda , sound or word, naturally carries our thoughts back to 
the glorious doctrine of the eternal \6yos, the true and divine Word. 
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bestowed upon them, as being the repository of their sacred 
knowledge; as a matter of course, sentiments of intense venera¬ 
tion began to cluster around them, until at last the attributes 
of divinity and eternity were ascribed to them. The following 
eulogy of these holy books will show to what a pitcli the feeling 
of reverence for them had grown in the days of Manu 

The Ycda is of patriarchs and men, 

And e’en of gods, a very eye eternal, ^ 

Giving unerring light; it is beyond 
All finite faculties, nor can be proved 
By force of human argument—this is 
A positive conclusion. 

Whatever doctrine rests not on the Veda, 

Must pass away as recent, false, and fruitless. 

By this eternal Veda are sustained 

All creatures ; lienee we hold it as supreme— 

Chief instrument of happiness to man. 

Various, and indeed very contradictory, accounts are given 
of the origin of the Vedas ; but whatever the story may be, the 
principle of divine inspiration is ever assumed as an attribute 
of those sacred records. 

The names of the four Vedas are Big, Sama, Yajur, Atharva. 
Manu, indeed, only speaks of three Vedas ; it is evident that, 
though the Atharva existed in his day, it had not been elevated 
to the exalted rank which was afterwards accorded to it. Prac¬ 
tically, the Big-Veda reigns alone and supreme ; as it is the 
most ancient, so is it by far the most important of all. It 
strikes the key-note for the strains poured forth by the rest, it 
furnishes the text on which they enlarge; the second and third 
attempt little more than a reproduction and reiteration of its 
contents. 

By far the most interesting portion of the Kig-Veda consists 
of what are called the mantras, the prayers, invocations, and 
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hymns, in which the early Hindus were wont to express their 
devotional feelings. 1 These are invaluable as giving us an 
insight into the theological and moral ideas which they held, 
and the outgoings of their souls in connection with them. The 
compilation of those devout breathings took place, we may say, 
some two hundred years after Moses wrote the Pentateuch, but 
the breathings themselves carry us back, at least many of them 
do, to a period long anterior to Moses. Probably at the very 
time that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were rearing their altars 
for the worship of Jehovah, devout Hindus were standing by 
corresponding altars in India and offering up some of the very 
prayers and praises which we now read in the Kig-Veda. 

Of the 1017 hymns and prayers contained in the Rig-Veda, 
probably not one had been handed down in its primitive purity ; 
all had been more or less affected by the uncertain medium of 
their transmission; doubtless here and there, in passing through 
successive generations, they caught and reflected a tinge from 
current ideas. This would be especially the case with the oldest 
of those compositions. This circumstance should be borne in 
mind in studying those venerable records ; we shall thus be led, 
not so much to regard them as faithfully depicting the religious 
sentiments which the Aryans brought with them into India, but 
as including those sentiments with many later accretions. We 
shall expect to find those sacred utterances a sort of theological 
mosaic, in which varied forms and hues strike the eye in a some¬ 
what confused and irregular order; we shall not be surprised, 
for instance, to find monotheistic, polytheistic, and pantheistic 
elements commingling in rather a chaotic style; we shall not 
wonder at finding conceptions the most sublime and truthful 
standing in juxtaposition with puerilities the most ridiculous 


1 The contents of the Vedas maybe ranged under three distinct heads.—1* 
Mantra , prayer and praise expressed in texts and metrical hymns ; 2. Brahmar.a, 
ritualistic directions written in prose ; 3. Upanifikcul, mystical teaching appended 
to the Brahmana, the greater part being in prose, the rest*in metre. 
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and fanciful. This is really a picture of the contents of the 
Vedas; they contain religious and moral sentiments so exalted 
in tone, that they command our esteem and even astonishment . 
We wonder whence sucli pure rays of light were derived ; we are 
inclined to say, Surely these must have come down from above; 
but anon we come upon other passages so grovelling and 
degraded, that we are compelled to cry, These are of the earth, 
earthy. Who will say that the inference in eitliencase is not 
the right one? It is not our intention to dwell on the darker 
features; our concern is rather to see how much of pure light 
and truth the ancestors of the Hindu nation possessed. We 
apprehend our readers will see sufficient ground to acknow¬ 
ledge that verily God i did not leave Himself without witness ’ 
among them. 

Could we carry our researches backward to the time when 
the great Aryan family dwelt together in unbroken fellowship 
and primitive simplicity, we should probably find them in 
some sort worshipping the one true and living God. Abun¬ 
dant traces of some such a primeval condition are to be found 
in the records with which we are dealing. The very oldest of 
the mantras, however, relate to a subsequent stage, and one of 
deterioration; these indicate an unmistakable tendency to 
pliysiolatry. The early Hindus, with certain ideas of a Supreme 
Being, but without a divine revelation to guide them, natu¬ 
rally cast about for some fitting expression of their ideal of the 
Deity ; they as naturally fixed their attention on the visible 
phenomena of the universe; the most glorious of these were 
the first to arrest their thoughts and call forth their veneration. 
In the first instance they doubtless regarded and honoured 
those objects as works of the great Author of all; they ‘ looked 
through Nature up to Nature’s God; ’ but, as time advanced and 
their religious system and ordinances of worship gained ex¬ 
pansion and consolidation, they naturally glided into idolatry ; 
idolatry not indeed of the grosser kind—for the Rig-Veda 
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contains, we believe, not a single instance of image-worship— 
but the objects and forces of Nature'gradually became deified, 
and, as this tendency developed, in the same proportion did 
the earlier and more worthy conceptions of the deity fall into 
the shade, so that, long before the Veda was drawn up, the 
fat hers of the Hindu race were 4 worshipping and serving the 
creature more than the Creator ; 5 not that they entirely lost 
sight of Him, for it is a singular fact, that their devotional 
outpourings now and again sparkle with a bright thought 
indicating a latent consciousness of a High and Holy One, 
distinct from and above Nature. 

The Indian Aryans seem from the earliest times to have 
had some inkling of the great truth that 6 God is light. 5 They 
regarded light of every description as in some sense a mani¬ 
festation of the Divine Being. Accordingly, luminous objects 
were the first to command their reverence : they saw the Deity 
in the shining firmanent of the heavens; they saw Him also 
in fire on the earth and in the clouds. 

It would appear indeed that the Aryans before their dis¬ 
persion had begun to reverence JJyaus , the sky or heaven. 
The Sanscrit root of the word is l)yu ; the Greek and Latin 
branches of the Aryan family seem to have preserved the same 
roots in the words Ze.us and Jupiter. The same appears also 
in the old German Tiu or Ziu. 1 This Dyaus, by the time the 
earliest of the Vedic mantras were composed, had become 
personified, and was represented as the husband of Prithivi, 
the earth. All things are said to have originated from this 
marriage of heaven and earth. But this is only one of many 
and various accounts of the Creation. 

Dyaus means the visible heavens, or the firmament. But 
when man had once begun to seek God in His works, the area 

1 Our Tuesday evidently bears the same feature. In the same way no one can 
kelp connecting the Sanscrit Dcva (God), with the Latin Deus and the G-rock 
Tkeos. 
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of liis researches was sure to go on expanding. The Aryans 
next enquired what might exist beyond the azure canopy; the 
vast regions of illimitable space suggested to them the idea 
of infinity. This idea found its expression in the worship of 
Aditi, as representing the boundless fields of space. The very 
capaciousness of the idea in time led to the identification of 
this deity with everything; Aditi was accordingly honoured 
as a goddess whose womb contained every other object. Of her 
it is sung: 6 Aditi is the sky, Aditi is the air, Jvditi is the 
mother, father, son; Aditi is the collective gods; Aditi is the 
five persons ; Aditi is whatever has been born; Aditi is what¬ 
ever is to be born.’ Thus early and thus naturally were the 
seeds of Pantheism sown in the Hindu system. 

N ext in order appear Mitra and Vanina. These are repre¬ 
sented as the sons of Aditi ; the one is said to rule the heavens 
by day, the other by night. The extreme beauty and sugges¬ 
tiveness of the nightly firmament no doubt accounts for the 
superior attention bestowed upon Vanina (Greek, Ou ran os ); 
the homage paid to him far eclipsed the honours of Mitra. 
The following extract from the Atharva-Veda will illustrate the 
devotion rendered to this deity, and also show the attributes 
with which his devotees invested him :— 

The mighty Varuna, who rules above, looks down 
Upon these worlds, his kingdom, as if close at hand. 

When men imagine they do aught by stealth, he knows it. 

No one can stand or walk or softly glide along, 

Or hide in dark recess, or lurk in secret cell, 

But Varuna detects him and his movement spies. 

. . , . . . Whoe’er should flee 

Far, far beyond the sky, would not escape the grasp 
Of Varuna the King. His messengers descend 
Countless from his abode - for ever traversing 
This world, and scanning with a thousand ey^s its inmates. 
Whate’er exists within this earth, and all within the sky, 

Yea, all that is beyond, King Varuna perceives. 

The winking of men’s eyes are numbered all by him. 
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It is an interesting and suggestive thought that at the very 
time the royal psalmist of Israel was composing his eighth 
and nineteenth songs of praise to Jehovah—beholding Him in 
tlie glories of the star-lit firmament, thousands of Hindu sages, 
gazing on the same firmament, were pouring forth the above 
strains in adoration of the deity which they saw therein. How 
forcibly do those devout breathings remind one of another 
psalm of David (139th), in which he ascribes to Jehovah the 
same attributes of omniscience and omnipresence, and in 
almost the same language as the Hindu sages applied to Varuna. 

Thou knowesfc my downsitting and uprising, thou imdcrstandest 
my thouglit afar off. 

Thou compassest my path and my lying down, and art ac¬ 
quainted with all my ways. 

Thou hast beset me behind and before, and laid thine hand 
upon me. 

AVhither shall I go from thy spirit? and whither shall I flee 
from thy presence ? 

If I ascend into heaven, thou art there; if I make my bed in 
liell, behold thou art there. 

if I take the wings of the morning and dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea; even there shall thy hand lead and thy right hand 
shall hold me. 

if I say the darkness shall cover me ; even the night shall be 
light about me. 


Possibly the thought has occurred to the reader that such 
lofty conceptions as are expressed in the above hymn to Varuna 
must indicate a latent perception, shadowy and clouded though 
it may be, of a mightier Being than was involved in the personi¬ 
fied firmament. Certainly we are not disposed to question this 
inference. Other still more solemn and touching addresses to 
this deity may well strengthen such an impression. The study 
of the heavens manifestly awakened in the mind of the Hebrew 
sage above referred to a deep sense of helplessness and need; 
the very same feelings seem to have wrought in the minds of 
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the Indian sages when they drew up their ascriptions to Varuna. 
The Rig-Veda contains the following remarkable Litany used in 
the worship of this god :— 

Let me not yet. 0 Varuna, enter the house of clay; have mercy, 
Almighty, have mercy! 

If I go trembling like a cloud driven by the wind, have m rcy, 
Almighty, have mercy! 

Through want of strength, thou strong and bright God, have I 
gone to the wrong shore; have mercy, Almighty, hafre mercy ! 

Thirst came upon the worshipper, though he stood in the midst 
of the waters; have mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! 

Whenever we men, O Varuna, commit an offence before the 
heavenly host, whenever we break thy law through forgetfulness ; 
have mercy, Almighty, have mercy! 

In another address to Varuna the idea of spiritual longing 
is expressed by a pastoral figure which compels one to think of 
another utterance of the sweet singer of Israel. c As the hart 
panteth after the water-brooks, .so panteth my soul after thee, 
0 God’—Psalm xlii. 1. The passage runs thus:— 

Yearning for him, the Farseeing, my thoughts move onward as 
kino moving to their pastures. 

As nature-worship advanced the above impersonations of the 
sky and celestial sphere were felt to he too vague and indefinite ; 
the various physical forces of the heavens and of the atmosphere 
began to assume the character of distinct and separate deities. 
In this way Indra, the dispenser of rain and dew; Vayu, the wind- 
god ; and Agni, the god of fire, as seen in the sun and lightning, 
not only gained a footing amongst the older deities, but gradu¬ 
ally superseded them. Even Varuna was stripped of his dignities 
and relegated to a secondary position in the divine hierarchy. 

In all this it is not only easy to discern the process of declen¬ 
sion and deterioration, blit the principle upon which it advanced ; 
self-interest, a regard to temporal well-being, took the place of 
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higher and more spiritual aspirations. The Aryans were pushing 
their way in the country ; the broad plains of Hindustan were 
coming into their possession ; this gave an immense impetus 
to the pursuits of husbandry and agriculture, this again com¬ 
pelled the Hindus to realise more than heretofore their depen¬ 
dence on atmospheric and solar influences, and ultimately led to 
the deification of those influences. 

Of the three last-named deities Indra became by far the 
most popular object of worship. 1 The absolute dependence of a 
country like India on the usual rainfall, and the terrible con¬ 
sequences of a drought, would necessarily bring this god into 
special prominence ; he was indeed the Jupiter Pluvius of the 
early Hindus, and the greater number of their hymns and 
prayers were offered up to him. Indra is represented as main¬ 
taining a conflict with certain demons who oppose him in his 
efforts to pour down the fructifying showers. These are Sushna, 
the drier ; Vrittra, the coverer, who strives to retain the rain in 
Ihe clouds ; and two others, named Pani and Ahi, who in different 
ways labour to frustrate the beneficent designs of Indra. Prayers 
and sacrifices go up from men with the purpose of strengthening 
ihe hands of the god in his conflict on their behalf and confirm¬ 
ing him in his benevolent intentions. 

The peculiar idea connected with these devotional suffrages 
is important and w T ell worthy of note ; it is an idea which runs 
throughout the whole system of Vedic worship,and indeed remains 
to this very day ; it is that, in the exercise of his devotions, man 
puts forth a power to which even the gods must succumb ; man, 


1 It must not 1)e supposed that what has been called 1 the process of decentrali¬ 
sation ’ rested content with the substitution of these three deities for the essentially 
celestial Varuna; the centrifugal tendency necessarily went on extending the area 
of superstition and multiplying the objects of adoration. Vayu, for instance, the 
god of wind, soon had in his train a host of subordinate deities called Marnts , the 
storm-gods, and Rndra himself, who was emphatically the god of storms. There 
grew up also a body of secondary deities, called Adityas ; these numbered twelve, 
and answered to the varied influences of the sun during the twelve months of the 
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by the intensity of his asceticism, the number or value of his 
sacrifices, and the earnestness of his petitions, may compel the 
favourable regard of the deities. In a later stage of Hinduism 
the gods are represented as at times oppressed and distressed by 
this power of devotion, and as endeavouring to prevent the 
execution of those omnipotent exercises; but in the Vedic scheme 
of religion the gods are shown to be friendly to men, willing 
and wishful to bless them, but requiring to be strengthened and 
encouraged in subduing opposing powers. The very same 
notion of the force of prayer exists among uncivilised and bar¬ 
barous nations, only in their case its power is seen in compelling 
reluctant deities to bless, or preventing hostile deities from in¬ 
juring their worshippers. Modern Hinduism lias clothed many of 
its deities with malevolent attributes, and these are approached 
in a spirit similar to that just described. 

It cannot be denied that there is something suggestive and 
also true in the impression of the early Hindus as to the mightiness 
of prayer. It would be no difficult matter to illustrate this 
idea from our own holy Hook, in which God seems to teach us 
that it is a law of His spiritual kingdom that Ills acting is, to 
a great extent, depemlent on our praying. 

The following extract w»ll give some idea of the early homage 
paid to Indra:— 


. Thou wast born 

Without a rival, king of gods and men— 

The eye of living and terrestrial things. 
Immortal Indra, unrelenting foe 
Of drought and darkness, infinitely wise. 
Terrific crusher of thy enemies, 

Heroic, irresistible in might, 

Wall of defence to us thy worshippers, 

We sing thy praises, and our ardent hymns 
Embrace thee as a loving wife her lord. 

Thou art our guardian, advocate, and friend, 
A brother, father, mother, all combined. 

Most fatherly of fathers, we are thine 
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And thou art ours. Oh ! let thy pitying soul 
Turn to us in compassion when we praise thee, 
And slay ns not for one sin or for many. 
Deliver us to-day, to-morrow, every day. 


Vainly the demons dare thy might; in vain 
Strive to deprive us of thy watery treasures, 

Earth quakes beneath the crashing of thy bolts. 

Pierced, shattered, lies the foe—his cities crushed, 

His armies overthrown, his fortresses 
Shivered to fragments; then the pent-up waters, 

Released from long imprisonment, descend 
In torrents to the earth, and swollen rivers, 

Foaming and rolling to their ocean home, 

Proclaim the triumph of the Thunderer. 

No one who has witnessed a tornado, commonly called a 
north-wester in India, can fail to be struck with the justness 
of the poetic imagery here employed to depict such an event. 
For days, it may be for weeks , the sky has been burdened with 
clouds charged with the needful watery stores; millions of 
longing eyes have watched their shifting course and changing 
forms; ever and anon it lias seemed as though the refreshing 
streams were about to descend, but, as if pent up and restrained 
by an invisible hand, the clouds have refused to pour down 
the desired blessing; at length one point of the sky gathers 
blackness, a deep inky hue spreads over one half the heavens, 
the wild birds begin to shriek and betake themselves to the 
shelter; for a few moments an ominous, death-like calm nearest 
seems to reign; nature appears to be listening in awful ex¬ 
pectation of the coming outburst; in another instant a dazzling 
Hash of lightning is seen, followed by terrific rolls of thunder ; 
at the same moment a hurricane sweeps across the plains, 
sometimes uprooting massive trees in its course, and darkening 
the air with clouds of sand and dust; a deadly conflict seems 
to rage amongst the elements, the lightning is more brilliant, 
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the crashes of thunder more awful, yet the rain does not 
come. But the strife does not last long ; now isolated big drops 
begin to fall, then torrents of water pour down from the bursting 
clouds; driven along the wings of the storm the rain sometimes 
appears like drifting cataracts or oblique sheets of water, 
Speedily parched fields are inundated, and empty rivers swol? m. 
All this takes place in less than an hour; then the storm 
abates, the darkness passes away, the sun once^ more shines 
forth, the atmosphere is cooled and purified, thirsty nature is 
satisfied, and all creation seems to rejoice. Is it matter of 
surprise that a scene such as this should, to a people at once 
imaginative and devout, suggest the religious ideas which 
found their expression in the worship of Indra ? 

Next in importance to India was the god of fire, Agni 
(Latin, Igniu). This deity included the sun as the manifestation 
of fire in the firmament, though the orb of day, as Httrja, re¬ 
ceived separate and distinct homage. Agni embraced within 
liis domain lightning, fire on the earth, indeed fire in every form. 
He was especially recognised in the sacrificial fire which 
ascended heavenward from the blazing holocaust. 1 

The following address to Agni will bo read with special 
interest, as it brings to view an aspect of the deity which wo 
would hardly have expected to find in heathen mythology :— 

Giver of life and immortality, 

One in tluj essence but to mortals Hirer ; 

Displaying thine eternal triple-form, 

As fire on earth, as lightning in the air, 

As snn in heaven. Thou art a cherished guest 
In every household—-father, brother, son, 
friend, benefactor, guardian, all in one. 

1 There is every reason to believe that the early Hi ml us reared their altars 
and conducted their worship under the open canopy of heaven, just as did the 
patriarchs of the J3ible. Indeed, they soem to have been strangers to anything like 
public or congregational services; their worship was chiefly of a domestic cha¬ 
racter, and their priests figured more as domestic chaplains than as public ministers 
of religion. 
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Bright, seven-rayed god ! how manifold thy shapes 
Revealed to us thy votaries ! 

Deliver, mighty Lord, thy worshippers ; 

Purge us from taint of sin, and, when we die, 

Deal mercifully with us on the pyre, 

Burning our bodies with their load of guilt, 

But bearing our eternal part on high, 

To luminous abodes and realms of bliss, 

Por ever there to dwell with righteous men. 

It is impossible to read the above touching and beautiful 
address without the query again forcing itself on the mind— 
did not the devout souls who breathed such sentiments invoke 
under the term Agni a Being higher and holier and 
mightier than material fire. Very affecting is it to note the 
trembling sense of sin, the solemn anticipation of the dying 
hour, the clear discernment of the soul’s immortality, and the 
yearning desire for admission to the blissful rewards of an 
e ternal state, which find expression in this remarkable prayer. 

But the one point to which we would specially call atten¬ 
tion is the singular idea of a Trinity in unity which comes 
out in this address. Were this an isolated and solitary in¬ 
stance of the kind we should not lay much stress upon it; it 
might in that case be explained by a speciality in the nature 
of the fire-god which suggested this notion to his own wor¬ 
shippers. But what are we to say when the very same idea 
confronts us in manifold aspects, in various eras and in connec¬ 
tion with different deities. One thing is indisputable—a 
singular sacredness and importance ever attached to the 
number Three ; and another thing is equally clear, that, in the 
sacred literature of the Hindus, the notion of unity of person 
or essence, wdtli a triple manifestation , is a prominent feature. 
In the above passage we see Agni described as 6 One in essence 
but to mortals threej and as displaying an 6 eternal triple-form .’ 
These ideas are afterwards reiterated in the post-Vedic Triad, 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva; these deities are described as 
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6 three in one, and one in three.’ In the Eaghu-Vansa a 
striking passage occurs in which the inferior gods are address¬ 
ing Vishnu as the Supreme Being; they accordingly ascribe to 
him the attribute in question :— 

Hail to thee, mighty Lord, the world’s creator, 

Supporter and destroyer, Three-in-One — 

One in thy essence, tripartite in action. 

In the Kumara-Sambhava the following is * addressed to 
Brahma:— 4 Hail to thee of triple form , who before creation wa>t 
simple soul, and afterwards underwent partition for the distri¬ 
bution of the three Gunas (qualities).’ 

Nor can it bo doubted that the awful sacredness attaching 
to the triliteral syllable, 0?n, as indicating the deity, involved 
the same idea—three in one, one in three. Manu speaks of the 
three Vedas as being included in this mysterious word. 1 The 
ceremonies likewise practised in the consecration of a Brahman 
clearly point to the same profound verity. The sacred cord 
with which he was invested was to consist of three threads ; before 
receiving the cord he had to walk three times round the sacred 
fire; then, wearing the cord lie was initiated by the officiating 
priest into the use of the Savitri or holy prayer in the three- 
metred Gayatri; this was said after three suppressions of the 
breath and the pronunciation of the sacred syllable Oni. After 
this lie was authorised to repeat the three Vedas and perform 
the religious rites of his order. 

We are fully aware that not a few good and able men refuse 
to see in all this the remotest reference to the glorious doctrine 
of the Triune Jehovah so plainly taught in the Bible. We cannot 
help thinking that, in rejecting the idea of all reference to that 


1 This sacred monosyllable is supposed to include the three letters A. U. M., 
and signifies tho later Hindu triad, Em lima, Vishnu, Siva. There can be little 
doubt that the Trident, tho three-pronged fork which appears on every Siva 
temple, is to the Hindus what tho Triangle is to us—it symbolises their notion of 
Three in One. 
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revealed verity, those persons ought to furnish at least some 
plausible or probable theory as to the origin of such ideas, and 
the use of such language, among the early Hindus. Suppose the 
ideas to bear an actual relation to the revealed doctrine of the 
Trinity, and to have been derived from some primitive tradition, 
or from intercourse with those blessed with a truer and purer 
faith, and a natural and sufficient solution of a peculiar pheno¬ 
menon is at once found ; but reject this solution, and, so far as 
we can see, the phenomenon is inexplicable. We do not need 
to be reminded that the Hindu notion of a Trinity in unity 
clashes in certain important particulars with that doctrine as 
held by the Christian Church; but surely no one would expect 
to find in the Hindu Shasters an accurate delineation of that 
sacred dogma; it is enough if there be a fundamental outline of 
resemblance to the glorious truth in question. No one denies, 
or attempts to deny, that there is such a resemblance, and our 
convictions go with those who trace herein an adumbration of 
the great and solemn verity on which the church of Christ is 
grounded, and a further illustration of the gr^at truth before 
adverted to, that God lias not left himself without witness 
even among those who lack the perfect teaching of a divine 
revelation . 1 

The celebrated Gayatri already spoken of was used in an 
address to Surja, the sun ; lie is therein invoked in his charac¬ 
ter of the 6 Vivifier.’ This lias ever been regarded as the most 
sacred text of the Rig-Veda; it is used to this day by every 
Brahman in his daily devotions. It runs thus :— 6 Let us meditate 
on that excellent glory of the divine Vivifier. May he enlighten 

1 Wo regard it as no slight confirmation of the view we adopt that the JRev. 
Professor Banorjea, of Calcutta, has all aloqg consistently held this opinion. 
When we find such an eminent scholar as this distinguished convert, a Brahman 
of the Brahmans when a Hindu, and now confessedly the leading member of the 
native church in Bengal, second to none in Sanscrit learning and Vedic lore 
—when we find such a man unhesitatingly declare his conviction that his venerahlo 
ancestors did, in the way specified, foreshadow the glorious doctrine of the Trinity* 
it cannot be said that such a view is crude or utopian. 
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our understanding! ’ Surely the impression that the more de¬ 
vout and enlightened of the Hindus sought spiritual illumina¬ 
tion from a truer and better Light than the material sun may 
well be entertained. 

The Hindus of the pre-Vedic period seem to have had no 
idea of transmigration ; this doctrine was a conception of a la‘,er 
era. Their notion of the condition of the departed seems to be 
this : they regarded the spirits of the righteous ^s dwelling in 
bliss, but as occupying three distinct localities or states ; the 
highest order dwelt in tire upper sky, the next inhabited the 
intermediate air, the lowest rank possessed the atmosphere 
immediately surrounding the earth. These were all presided 
over by the god of death, Yama. He is generally spoken of as 
death itself, at other times death is said to be his messenger. 
Yama is said to have been the first of the human race who died ; 
after his death lie obtained the supreme control of the spirit- 
world ; he is spoken of as in some way winning that control, 
and as welcoming the righteous to the bright home which he 
lias secured for them. The following remarkable language is 
addressed to this deity :— 

He was the first of men that died, the first to bravo 
Death’s rapid rushing stream, tlic first to point the road 
To heaven, and welcome others to that bright abode. 

No power can rob ns of the home thus won by thee. 

O king, we come; the born must die, must tread tlic path 
That thou hast trod—the path by which each race of men, 

In long succession, and our fathers too, have passed. 

Then follows this striking apostrophe to a departed spirit:—■ 

Soul of the dead, depart! fear not to take the road— 

The ancient road—by which thy ancestors have gone; 

Ascend to meet the god—to meet thy happy fathers, 

"Who dwell in bliss with him. . . * . 

. . . . , Thy sin and shame 

Leave thou on earth : assume a shining form— 

Tliy ancient shape—refined and from all taint set free. 
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Very solemn and impressive were the funeral rites practised 
by the early Hindus. First of all a piece of ground was set 
apart and consecrated ; then the corpse was borne to the sacred 
spot, the relations carrying with them tire, the animal for sacri¬ 
fice, and the sacrificial implements. The most advanced in years 
followed the bier in single file—the men on one side, the women 
on the other. After the body was deposited upon the funeral 
pile the widow lay down by its side, and so remained until her 
husband’s brother came and removed her with the address,—‘Rise 
up, 0 woman; come back to the world of life ; thou art lying 
by a dead man ; come back; thou hast sufficiently fulfilled 
the duty of a wife and mother to the husband who wooed +hee 
and took thee by the hand.’ After the sacrifice was offered, the 
pile was kindled at three points, representing the throe states 
of the departed above referred to; whichever of the three fires 
first reached the body, the spirit was supposed to depart to the 
corresponding region in the spirit-world. After the cremation 
the bones and ashes were collected in an urn and buried, the 
following touching address accompanying the act of interment:— 

Open thy arms, O earth, receive the dead 
With gentle pressure and with loving welcome. 

Enshroud him tenderly, e’en as a mother 
Folds her soft vestment round the child she loves. 

Lastly a mound of earth was raised over the grave, the 
following words marking this final act :— e 1 raise up the earth 
around thee for a support, placing this cover on thee without 
causing injury. May the fathers guard this funeral monument 
for thee! May Yaraa establish for thee a habitation there ! 9 

It is a singular fact that, though the Hindus had no idea of 
a resurrection of the body, they still believed that the soul had 
a covering provided for it; they seem to have had no conception 
of a world of naked spirits ; they held that a subtile and 
spiritual body invisible to mortal eyes awaited each soul as it 
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quitted its grosser tenement. Invested in this ethereal form, the 
spirit rose to heaven in the smoke which ascended from the 
funeral pile. 

We have already more than once adventured the conjecture 
that the nature-worship of Vedic times did not exclude an ulti¬ 
mate recognition of a great Author of nature. As a confirmation 
of this inference, and as a specimen of several passages in the 
Rig-Veda couched in monotheistic language, we ci^e the follow¬ 
ing. The Being spoken of is described as distinct from nature 
and the gods, and is said to be— 

The one sole Lord of all that is—who made 
The earth, and formed the sky, who givetli life, 

Who giveth strength, whose bidding gods revere, 

Whose hiding-place is immortality. 

Whose shadow, death : who by his might is king 
Of all the breathing, sleeping, waking world; 

Who governs men and beasts, whose majesty 
Those snowy hills, this ocean with its rivers, 

Declare ; of whom these spreading regions form 
The arms ; by whom the firmament is strong, 

Earth firmly planted, and the highest heavens 
Supported, and the clouds that fill the air 
Distributed and measured out; to whom 
Both earth and heaven, established by His will, 

Look up with trembling mind; in whom revealed 
The rising sun shines forth above the world. 

Where’er let loose in space, the mighty waters 
Have gone, depositing a fruitful seed 
And generating fire, there he arose 
Who is the breath and life of all the gods, 

Whoso mighty glance looks round the vast expanso 
Of watery vapour—source of energy, 

Cause of the sacrifice—the only God 
Above the gods. May he not injure us ! 

He the Creator of the earth—the righteous 

Creator of the sky, Creator too 

Of oceans bright, and far-extending waters. 
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Such sublime and noble sentiments read almost like an echo 
of some of the inspired utterances of the Hebrew prophets, 
albeit they were conceived long before one of those prophets 
was born. This hymn was probably one of the earliest drawn 
up by the pre-Vedic sages ; it may therefore be regarded as 
giving us a view of the theology of the Aryans in its primitive 
and purest stage. 

It will be observed that the above hymn speaks in unhesi¬ 
tating terms of the Almighty Being described as the Creator of 
all things. Another remarkable hymn attempts to explain the 
process of creation. The striking feature in this composition is 
a singular admixture of certainty and doubt, speculation and 
assumed fact; it breathes a cry of ignorance and at the same 
time a declarat ion of knowledge. 

Tn the beginning there was neither naught nor aught, 

Then there was neither sky nor atmosphere above. 

What then enshrouded all this teeming universe P 
Tti the receptacle of what was it contained ? 

Was it enveloped in the gulpli profound of water? 

Then there was neither death nor immortality, 

Then there was neither day, nor night, nor light, nor darkness, 
Only the existent One breathed calmly, self-contained. 

Naught else than He there was—naught else above, beyond— 
Then first came darkness hid in darkness, gloom in gloom. 

Next all was water, all a chaos indiscreet, 

In which the One lay void, shrouded in nothingness : 

Then turning inwards he by self-developed force 
Of inner fervour and intense abstraction, grew. 

And now in him Desire, the primal germ of mind, 

Arose; which learned men, profoundly searching, say 

Is the first subtle bond, connecting Entity 

With Nullity. This ray that kindled dormant life, 

Where was it then ? before ? or was it found above ? 

Were there parturient powers and latent qualities, 

And fecund principles beneath, and active forces 

That energized aloft ? Who knows ? Who can declare ? 

How and from what has sprung this Universe ? the gods 
Themselves are subsequent to its development. 
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Who, then, can penetrate the secret of its rise ? 

Whether ’twas framed or not, made or not made. Ho knows 
Who in the highest heaven sits; the omniscient Lord 
Assuredly knows all—or haply he knows not. 

Such are the dim conjectures and vague guesses by wFch 
the early Hindus sought to solve the great problem of creation— 
a problem which the light of revelation alone cjxn solve. Not 
very unlike these, and certainly not more probable and satisfac¬ 
tory, are some of the speculations with which certain philosophers 
amuse themselves and their readers in the present day. 

It is to be noted, however, that in the above hymn certain 
great facts are assumed as resting on a basis of actual know¬ 
ledge. The first point taken for granted is that, prior to the 
existence of the gods and of the universe as we know it, there 
was a self-existent Being. The other fact, about which no doubt 
is expressed, relates to the state of the universe or world when 
the work of creation began; the picture drawn is one of watery 
chaos, and profound, unbroken darkness. That these leading 
points are put forth as settled facts, whilst the details of the 
work of creation are dealt with as matters of pure speculation, 
would certainly seem to indicate a groundwork of tradition as 
supporting the former. This, at least, is a most natural infer¬ 
ence ; and it is not a little remarkable how literally the tra¬ 
ditional account of the early Hindus as to a state of primeval 
chaos corresponds to the opening sentences of the Bible :—‘ And 
the earth was without form, and void; and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep,’ Gen. i. 2. 

Though there is no reasonable doubt that the ancestors of 
the Hindu race held a monotheistic creed, it is quite clear that 
at a very early period the seeds of Pantheism were sown in that 
primitive faith; the poisonous germ slowly but surely struck 
its roots into the venerable system, and ultimately changed its 
character and aim. It could hardly be otherwise ; indeed, we 
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see herein the natural and necessary issue of physiolatry among 
a people with a metaphysical turn of mind. As we have before 
stated, the Aryans in the first instance, feeling after some con¬ 
crete conception of the Deity, began to approach Him through 
the medium of His works ; nature was to them the Deity sym¬ 
bolised. But necessarily in time a divine halo gathered around 
the symbols; they, as the nearer objects, were discerned without 
effort by the bodily eye, whilst the glorious Being typified could 
only be traced by a mental process of reflection. The great truth 
that i the eye affects the heart, 5 thus operated most prejudicially ; 
the more earnest the realisation of the objects honoured, the more 
thorough the homage paid to them, the more surely did they 
supplant and obscure the great Object of man’s adoration. The 
very endeavour to trace God in His works, by those who cannot 
study Him in the mirror of divine revelation, thus inevitably 
leads to nature-worship ; the one supreme God becomes many 
separate and local deities; an indefinite multiplication of these 
follows as a matter of course. In the earlier stages of poly¬ 
theism the objects and forces of nature which were most helpful 
to man attracted his chief attention ; these were worshipped, 
and their assistance sought, as friendly and beneficent deities; 
but the denial of blessings craved, and the recurrence of evils de¬ 
precated, naturally suggested the idea of malevolent influences 
as limiting the power and nullifying the gracious intentions of 
the good gods. This again led to the conception of hostile 
deities ; these had to be propitiated by servile homage, whilst 
those had to be strengthened and encouraged by sacrifice and 
devout adoration. 

Such, in the main, seems to have been the history of 
physiolatry in the world. Amongst the Hindus, however, side 
by side with this tendency to Polytheism, a corresponding 
tendency towards Pantheism has ever been discernible. But, 
indeed, it is hardly correct to speak of these as two separate 
tendencies running in parallel lines ; they actually intermingle 
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and intersect each other in a way that is most puzzling, and 
all but unaccountable. This feature would be unaccountable 
were we to leave out the consideration of one great fact—the 
tact that a monotheistic conviction seems to have resolutely 
clung to the Hindus and to have struggled for life and expres¬ 
sion throughout all the changing vicissitudes of their mythologv. 
Through their whole religious history, a voice which they could 
not silence, seems to have ever cried, ‘ Though we ma^ make gods 
many and lords many, yet God is one ! ’ 1 Along with this im¬ 
pression of the unity of God was an idea of the infinity of His 
attributes; accordingly, with logical inconsistency, but quite in 
accordance with these convictions, we find each deity invoked 
in turn as if he were supreme. Obviously such instinct s and 
convictions only needed a little more expansion and development 
to bring Pantheism to the birth; gradually the feeling after the 
Infinite led to the denial of the Finite. What had been con¬ 
sidered separate entities came to be regarded as parts of the great 
whole, and all other beings to be merged in the one All-per¬ 
vading, All-comprising Being; all other existences but the one 
Self-existent, came to be viewed as visionary and unreal. 

The following extract from one of the later hymns of the 
Rig-Veda is a specimen of the pantheistic ring which now and 
then may be heard in those venerable records. Speaking of God 
it says— 

He is himself this very universe, 

He is what ever is, has been, and shall be. 

He is the Lord of immortality. 

All creatures arc one-fourth of him, three-fourths 
Are that which is immortal in the sky. 

1 Even in tho prosent day, when Hindus, without blushing, tell of tlieir 330 
millions of gods, you ever hear them, in their common converse, speak of God as 
one. Probably no people in the world bring the divine name into such prominent 
and frequent use as the Hindus. They will not, for instance, write the smallest 
noto without heading it with the name of a deity ; so, in conversation, they 
constantly (never irreverently or profanely) montion the holy name ; hut when they 
do so, thoy ever speak in tho singular ; it is Ishwara, God, or Parameskwara , the 
Supreme God. 
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All that we have said above as to the coin mingling of 
polytheistic and pantheistic notions strictly applies to the state 
of orthodox Hindu opinion at the present day. After labouring 
for years amongst natives of all classes, we are prone to confess 
our utter inability to define the extent to which these opposite 
views relatively affect the people; without doubt, the Pundits, 
the learned class, gravitate more towards pantheism than do tin* 
common people ; to these latter polytheism must ever be more 
comprehensible and more popular than the abstruse conception 
which teaches lliem to ignore their own individuality. Yet, it 
is strange but true, that you ever and anon hear from the lips 
of illiterate persons—persons steeped in polytheistic superstition, 
a remark which shows that they, in some rude way, do really 
grasp and apply the principles of pantheism. On the other 
hand, the pundits feel no difficulty in openly and theoretically 
propounding a pantheistic creed, whilst they rigidly—and by 
no means hypocritically—conform to polytheistic worship. 
Repeatedly have we been accosted by a pundit in the following 
strain : 6 But, Sahib, why speak to us as though we were what 
we seem to be? don’t you know that it is all may a, illusion ? 
Of course we seem to ourselves to be men and women with 
independent powers and existence, but so does the dreamer 
feel all to be real that passes through his mind in his sleep ; it 

is, however, all illusion nevertheless : in the same way you and 
I and all we seem to say, to do, to enjoy, to suffer, is unreal ; 
our supposed existence is visionary, for nothing and no one exists 
but lie who is the one All-pervading Entity.’ Perhaps some¬ 
one asks, 6 How do you refute such a wild statement ? ’ Echo 
responds, How ? for it is obvious that, if everything else be 
illusory, the refutation itself must be so too; your speaking, 
arguing, thinking, all partake of the great unreality ; nay, 
the very statement itself, with the pundit who seems to make 

it, and yourself who seem to hear it, are all maya 9 illusion !— 

F 
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which, it will be admitted, is a tolerably perplexing and difficult 
aspect to deal with. 1 

A few observations on the law of sacrifice amongst the early 
Hindus will interest our readers. No fact is more evident- than 
that, in some way or other, this institution has been of all but 
world-wide prevalence; and, probably, to those who repudiate 
the idea of the divine origin of this institution, no fact, is more 
difficult to account for. The prevalence of human sacrifices 
amongst barbarous races, whose deities are ^represented as 
demons of ferocity and cruelty, admits more readily of solution ; 
tlie great difficulty is to show how—on what grounds—witli 
what object, bloody sacrifices obtained amongst a people like 
the early Hindus, refined, civilised and kindly disposed, their 
deities being objects of love and veneration and full of 
benevolence to their worshippers. The ideas of justice and 
equity came out clearly in the conceptions of those early 
worshippers and in the attributes of their gods ; how then, it is 
natural to ask, came they, in the first place 4 , to grasp the 
improbable notion that an innocent animal could in any sense 
represent a guilty man ? and, in the next place, to suppose that 
the shedding of its blood could be pleasing to the deity and 
beneficial to the sinner? But the difficulty reaches a climax 
when we bear in mind the strong repugnance of the Hindu race 
to the taking of life : 2 * for decades of centuries has this been 


1 Perhaps the best way of dealing with sueli uncommon* sense as this, is to 
appeal to the common sense of the peoplo around, and, indeed, of the pundit him- 
wlf; a practical application of the theory in a way wliieh shows its practical 
untruth is doubtless the best answer. On one occasion a missionary brother, after 
quietly listening to the above style of argument, without saying a word in reply, 
snatched the pundit’s umbrella out of his hand and walked off with it; the 
learned pantheist immediately pursued the missionary and demanded the restora¬ 
tion of his property. It was in vain the missionary argued that tho whole thing— 
the umbrella and its abduction—was an illusion ; the pundit, amidst the jeers of the 
crowd, dealt with the case as a stern reality. 

2 More than 2,500 years ago Mauu said, ‘ As many hairs as grow on any 

animal, so many similar deaths shall one who slays it unnecessarily endure here¬ 

after from birth to birth/ 
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regarded as a mortal sin; yet side by side with this impression 
has sacrificial blood been flowing. 1 Put aside the notion of 
some primaeval and authoritative enactment of the institution, 
and its existence and practice become simply inexplicable; 
entertain that notion, and no further mystery remains ; suppose 
the ancestors of our race to have been taught, not only the 
institution, but its design and aim, and we see at once how 
naturally it gained a footing in the world; then, its retention 
and transmission, even after its grand design was lost sight of, 
is only one of ten thousand illustrations of the force of custom 
and usage in perpetuating meaningless practices. 

Certain it is that, so long as we can trace back the 
religious history of the Indian Aryans, so long do we find 
the institution of sacrifice amongst them ; and it is equally 
certain that they ever regarded it as of divine origin ; this 
idea was with them an assumed and settled principle. Mann, 
expressing the universal conviction, says, 6 By the Self-existent 
himself were animals created for sacrifice, which was ordained 
for the welfare of all this universe.’ 

There is no denying the fact that human sacrifice was 
practised in pre-Vedic times. A peculiar story as illustrating 
that practice is contained in the Aitareya-brahmana of the Rig- 
Veda. It runs thus :— 

King Harischandra had no son ; he asked 
Great Narad a, the sage, 1 What benefit 
Comes from a son ? * Then Narada replied, 

* A father by a son clears off a debt, 

In him a self is born from self. The pleasure 
A father has in his own son exceeds 

1 It is true Manu strives to explain the anomaly and meet the difficulty which 
he clearly felt, by suggesting that, as the institution of sacrifice was from the deity 
‘ thcreforo the slaughter of animals for sacrifice is no slaughter.’ But it is doubt¬ 
ful whether, after all, IManu was satisfied with his own suggestion; it is certain, 
as, from intercourse with thoughtful Hindus, we are able to certify, that this ex¬ 
planation of the difficulty by no means removes it; repeatedly have they confessed 
the whole thing to be an enigma which completely puzzles them. 
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All other pleasures. Food is life, apparel' 

Is a protection, gold an ornament, 

A loving wife the best of friends, a daughter 

An object of compassion; but a son 

Is like a light sent from the highest heaven. 

Go, then, to Varuna, the god, and say, 

44 Let a son be born, O King, to me, 

And I will sacrifice that son to thee.” * 

This Havischandra did, and thereupon 
A son was born to him, called Rohita. * 

One day the father thus addressed his son : 

4 I have devoted thee, my son, to him 
Who granted thee to me, prepare-thyself 
For sacrifice to him.’ The son said, 4 No,’ 

Then took his bow and left his father’s home. 

For six: long years did Harischandra’s sou 
Roam in the forest; there one day he met 
A famished Brahman hermit, Ajigartha, 

Half dead with hunger in the wilderness. 

Tho hermit was attended by his wife 

And three young sons ; then Jtohita addressed him : 

4 O Brahman, I will give a hundred cows 

For one of these thy sons.’ The father answered, 

Folding his arms arou ad his eldest boy, 

4 I cannot part with him.’ The mother then 
Clung to her youngest child, and, weeping, said, 

4 1 cannot part with him.’ Them Smiahsephn, 

Their second son, said, 4 Father, I will go.’ 

So he was purchased for a hundred cows 
By Rohita, who forthwith left the forest, 

And, taking him to Harischandra, said, 

4 Father, this boy shall be my substitute.’ 

Then Harischandra went to Varuna 

Ami prayed, * Accept this ransom for my son.’ 

The god replied, 4 Let him be sacrificed, 

A Brahman is more worthy than a Kshatriya.* 

The story goes on to relate how the father of the boy him¬ 
self bound the intended victim ; he then whetted his knife for 
the execution of the dread deed; before the deadly blow was 
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struck, the hoy called loudly for deliverance to the gods ; his 
prayers prevailed, a divine message granted him a reprieve, and 
Vanina remitted all further claim on King Hnrischandra. 

That this remarkable story should forcibly bring to mind 
the Scriptural narrative of the offering of Isaac is but natural; 
lint those who see in the two accounts more than accidental 
resemblance certainly indent largely on their imagination, for 
there is not a vestige of evidence to show that the two stories 
have the remotest connection with each other. 

Two interesting points, however, are fairly deducible from 
this story of Sunahsepha: first, the data of the event must be 
carried back to a very early period, for it manifestly relates to 
a time when Varuna still commanded undiminished homage; 
the later eclipse of his glory, of which we spoke before, had not 
then commenced. The other interesting fact verified by the 
narrative is that, in those primitive times the idea of substitu¬ 
tion and vicarious suffering was clearly recognised—understood 
by men and approved by the Deity. 

This leads us to mention other features of the institution of 
sacritice as it existed amongst the early Hindus. There seems 
ground to suppose that human sacrifice was the primitive cha¬ 
racteristic of the institution ; after a time animals were substi¬ 
tuted for men ; these were the horse, the ox, the sheep, and the 
goat. 1 So prevalent was the practice of sacrifice, that it has 
been said—and with probable accuracy—that the institution be¬ 
came a more prominent feature of Hinduism than of Judaism. 

Yet, though th a practice of sacrifice pervaded early Hinduism, 
the theory of the thing—the ideas connected with the usage— 

1 A curious legend in the Aitaroya-brahmana gives the history of the trans¬ 
ition. It states that, as a man was being slain for sacrifice, the part which alone 
was fit for sacrifice passed from the man into a horse; the horse was then slain, 
but the essential part again passed from it into an ox ; hereupon the ox was killed, 
when the important part passed into a sheep; from the sheep it passed into a goat. 
As it remained the longest time in the goat, this animal was regarded as pre-emi¬ 
nently fitted for sacrifice. At the present time thousands of goats are yearly 
sacrificed at the great shrine of Kali in the city of Calcutta. 
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obtained a somewhat later development. It is not easy to say 
liow far the Brahmans elaborated neiv ideas, and how far they 
gave expression to old views; but certainly by the time the 
Aitareya-brahmana was composed (say b.c. 750) the following 
sentiments prevailed as to the character, design, and effects of 
the institution :—1. The victim represented and ransomed die 
offerer. 2. The sacrifice was the means of deliverance from 
sin and propitiated the gods. 3. It ensured admission to the 
bliss of heaven. 4. It was important to the success of the 
sacrifice that it should be offered in faith. 5. By a singular 
fiction of conception it was assumed that identity existed be¬ 
tween the victim and the offerer, so that, as it were, it offered 
itself, being both victim and priest. The following passages 
illustrate these several points :— 6 The sacrifice]’ ransomed himself 
by it.’ 4 Those who sacrifice remove their sin.’ 6 He who sacri¬ 
fices propitiates the gods.’ 6 Let him who desires heaven sacri¬ 
fice.’ 6 By faith the sacrifice is kindled; by faith the offering is 
offered.’ ‘ The sacrifice]' is the animal.’ 

Another important feature might be added to the foregoing. 
It would seem that the difficulty of supposing an animal to do 
all that is above expressed suggested the idea of the piexence 
of the deity willi or in the victim, and this was supposed to 
render its offering efficacious. In some sense God was offered 
up to God. 1 

We leave our readers to their own reflections; we shall be 
greatly surprised if they do not see in all this fresh traces of 
primaeval light and more than glimmerings of great truths. At 
any rate, few will deny that the existence of such teachings in 
the sacred books of the Hindus is an encouraging and helpful 
feature for those whose office it is to proclaim the higher teaeh- 


1 Vishnu, the second person in the later Triad, is repeatedly spoken ot as 
Being present in, and offered lip uith, the sacnlici.il victim ; lie js also said, 
through tlie virtue of his sacrifice, to have obtained pre-eminence amongst the 
gods. 
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nigs of the Gospel in India. Missionaries, if they are wise in 
their generation, will not fail to turn to valuable account tho 
facts and sentiments above described; they will, as it has been 
well expressed, ‘ convert into a fulcrum, for the upheaving of the 
whole mass of surrounding error,’ such fragments of the rock 
of truth as may be found imbedded in the mythological strata. 1 

1 Indian Wisdom , 4. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

JIEDI.KVAL HINDUISM. < 

‘When they knew God they glorified him not. a* God, neither were thankful, 
hut became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened ; pro¬ 
fessing themselves to he wise, they became fools . . . who changed the troth ol‘ 
God into a lie and worshipped and served tko creature more than the Creator.*-- 
Horn. i. 21, 22, 25. 

Nothing is more difficult limn to fix the chronology of the 
religious history of India. Certain great facts, certain changing 
phases of conviction and sentiment, are sufficiently discernible ; 
hut the difficulty is to relegate those facts and phases to their 
proper periods, and so illustrate their natural sequence and 
mutual dependence. The truth of the matter seems to be that., 
various and numerous as have been the systems which have 
flourished in different eras, none of them came suddenly to the 
birth; instead of sharply-defined steps of transition, you rather 
find system fading into system as do the colours of the rainbow ; 
as in that natural phenomenon you perceive several rays in¬ 
dividually distinct, yet strangely blending one with another, 
so is it with the systems we speak of; in certain features they 
may differ materially, but in other respects they blend and 
harmonise; some of them may seem to be mutually antagonistic, 
but on a closer observat ion you find that they are really supple¬ 
mental one to the other. They all, moreover, have a common 
parentage; it may probably be said with truth that every 
system of religion or philosophy which has figured in India for 
the last twenty-five centuries has had its germ or seed-plant in 
the teaching of the Vedas. 
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We have already seen abundant evidence of deep religious 
feeling in the early Hindus; a sense of need and helplessness, a 
consciousness of sin, and an undefined dread of its consequences, 
a yearning after knowledge of the unseen and eternal, a desire 
to account for the origin and tendency of things—these prin¬ 
ciples, operating differently on different minds, gave ri.^e to 
various currents of thought and speculation which ultimately 
found their expression in the varied systems of succeeding ages. 
In every case some devout breathing or some doctrinal enunci¬ 
ation of the Vedas formed the basis of the conception. 

It cannot be denied that the later developments of Hindu¬ 
ism bore a more sensuous aspect than its earliest characteristics ; 
in this respect we may trace undoubted evidences of declension 
and deterioration ; but, at the same time, a higher and deeper 
principle was at work—was not that principle an effort to get 
nearer to God, and to bring God nearer to man ? Already in 
Vedic times the Hindus had striven to realise God in His works ; 
they had ended in deifying and worshipping nature. But no 
idea of divine incarnation seems to have occurred to them ; this 
was the next step ; it was something to see God in illimitable 
space and the starry heavens, better still to discern Him in the 
fructifying showers and the genial heat of the sun, but best of 
all to trace Him as one with ourselves —able to share our joys 
and sorrows, and sympathise with our infirmities. That unen¬ 
lightened man, though prompted by a true instinct in seeking 
after closer union with God, was all the while receding further 
and further from Him, affords one of the strongest evidences of 
human helplessness and ignorance and of the need of a divine 
revelation. Man could conceive the idea of a divine incarnation, 
but when he set himself to realise the idea, he produced deities 
more sensual and depraved than himself. The conception of 
God manifest in the flesh, in some form or other, meets one 
everywhere; but, outside the pages of the New Testament, we 
search in vain for a worthy illustration of the grand idea—an 
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illustration, that is, which is honouring 1 to God and helpful to 
man. 

In our last chapter we assumed b.c. 1200 to be about tlie date 
of the compilation of the Rig-Veda; we may now suppose four 
or live centuries to have passed over since that; all the while, 
changes—social, religious, and philosophical—have been slowly 
developing. Caste distinctions have been gathering strength 
and consolidation ; the lordly Brahmans have been ^growing in 
power and importance; through their influence a wide-spread 
sacerdotalism and a complicated ritual have supplanted the 
simpler aspects of primitive Hinduism. Old Vedic deities are 
lapsing into oblivion, whilst new and strange gods take their 
place ; a tendency to hero-worship is beginning to show itself; 
pantheistic thought and polytheistic practice are increasing on 
every hand ; although t lie infallibility of Vedic teaching is 
universally held, yet- rationalistic speculations are beginning to 
be heard—speculations which, in their very nature, struck at 
the authority of the holy hooks and prepared the way for the 
Atheistic revolt of Buddhism. 

It was about this period that the later Hindu Triad, to which 
reference has already been made, came into prominence. Of 
the three deities, Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, only the.s ecu ml is men¬ 
tioned in the Rig-Veda ; Vislmu appears in the Vedic system 
as an inferior deity, but as in some wav connected with or 
representing the sun. The name of Siva occurs, but only as an 
adjective; the meaning of the word is 6 auspicious ’ or 6 gracious,’ 
and it is applied as an epithet of Kudra, the god of storms; there 
is very little doubt this Vedic deity furnished the ideal of Siva, 
the Destroyer. It is less easy to trace the origin of the first 
name in the Triad. Some think it originated from the word 
k Brahman,’ which means prayer or religious ordinance; this 
idea was actually deified under the term Bralimanaspati, the 
lord or god of prayer. The name of Brahma may have been 
thus derived ; and, as he was the deity principally worshipped 
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by the Brahmans, it is highly probable they called themselves 
after him. 

The root, however, from which this word comes is brih, to 
expand or increase. It is important to note this circumstance, 
as it really involves the primordial conception out of which this 
later form of Hinduism took its rise. Pantheism had already 
permeated the notions of Hindu sages ; they had come to con¬ 
ceive of God as an all-pervading Essence, a universally-diffused 
Substance. They spoke of his Being or Substance in the neuter 
as Brahman (nom. Brahma). This denoted simple infinite 
being,’ or the one eternal Essence.’ This Brahma, this sole- 
existing Entity, ultimately assumed the quality of activity ; he 
became the personal, masculine Brahma; in this character lie 
created the phenomena of the universe ; thus, Brahma, the first 
person of the Triad, appears as tlie Creator. The progress of 
self-evolution next resulted in the appearance of Vishnu, as the 
Preserver of the new creation. The third manifestation of 
Brahma was in the character of Siva, the Destroyer. The per¬ 
vading idea of this whole conception is evidently this—for 
certain reasons the one universal Spirit has assumed this triple 
manifestation; but, as he is the only real existing essence, so 
those temporary manifestations will ultimately yield to the law 
of dissolution, and be merged again into Brahma, the one simple, 
all-embracing Entity. 

Our readers may be curious to know how the ideas of evolu¬ 
tion, creation, preservation, and destruction could co-exist with 
the doctrine of pantheism ; the natural impression is that if all 
being be identical with the one great Unity, and if there be 
nothing external to him, then those ideas must be excluded. 
The Hindu sages found a solution of this problem in the theory 
of emanation . They maintained that everything which exists 
or seems to exist is but an outgoing of the Great Self-existent— 
a peculiar form or development of his existence. The Upani- 
shads contain several ingenious illustrations of this idea; we 
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read, * As the web issues from the spider ; as from a living man 
the hairs of his head and body spring forth, and as little sparks 
shoot forth from the fire, so from the One Soul proceed all 
breathing animals, all worlds, all the gods, and all beings.’ 
Similarly, as the spider can at pleasure receive back the threads 
which lie has given out, so will the great Spirit finally gather 
up into himself all the elements of which his various manifest¬ 
ations consist. 

Such is the ph ilosophy of the tiling ; but our readers will be 
quite prepared to learn that the common people left such meta¬ 
physical conceptions to the pundits and insisted upon grasping 
as substantial and abiding realities what their teachers regarded 
as visionary and transient appearances. Tn truth, not in India 
only, but in all civilised nations of antiquity, religion has ever 
borne two aspects—it lias been one thing to the learned few, 
another thing to the illiterate many ; the learned classes have 
ever claimed a monopoly of the deeper tiuths, whilst the 
ignorant have been left to amuse themselves with their popular 
errors. Christianity alone presents but one aspect to all classes 
alike, it alone is the same thing to Jew and Gentile, Greek 
and barbarian, bond and free. 

Still, it must not be imagined that the learned classes in 
India wore heedless of and unaffected by the popular aspect of 
Hinduism ; nay, they actually helped forward and supported 
the popular developments of the national creed, and this, not 
necessarily on sinister grounds, Inf died nail y they were philoso¬ 
phers, metaphysicians, pantheists ; but they were not—could 
not be, coldly speculative; the strong religious instinct, the 
deep spiritual yearnings, which constitute such a marked 
characteristic of their whole race, breathed within them— 
struggled for expression and sought for satisfaction. It was a 
case in which the heart was better, or stronger, than the head ; 
what the logic of the latter avowed was fanciful and vain, the 
hunger of the former was fain to devour as real and substantial. 
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We are convinced that this consideration furnishes the only clue 
to a right understanding of the seeming anomaly, the con¬ 
temporaneous development of pantheism and polytheism. 
Logically these were mutually destructive, but viewed psycho¬ 
logically , they were correlative and equally necessary. 

The theological systems which grew out of and clustered 
around the above conception of the divine Triad abundantly 
illustrate this remark. The first person of the Trinity, Brahma, 
though originally the favourite deity of the Brahmans, gradually 
fell into the shade; his work as the Creator was accomplished 
when he called all things into being; henceforth he was felt to have 
little to do with the world, or the world with him. Accordingly, 
his worship fell into desuetude. 1 On the other hand, Vishnu, 
to whom the work of preserving the new creation had been dele¬ 
gated, naturally rose into prominence and became the main 
object of national homage and devotion. It is in his character 
of Vishnu that the supreme Being draws nearest to man, and 
evinces his tenderest sympathies with man’s sorrows, woes, and 
wants; it is as Vishnu the one great Spirit assumes a visible 
embodiment—becomes incarnate, first in the lower animals, but 
ultimately in human form, and always with some beneficent 
design, always to bring some good or banish some evil. Vishnu 
was to pass through ten incarnations ; nine of these have already 
been accomplished, the tenth is still an event of the future. 
The following is a brief sketch of the past incarnations :— 

1. The first opens with the picture of a universal deluge. 
This Flood had swept away all mankind excepting eight persons ; 
these were the seventh Mann, 2 the progenitor of the human race, 

1 At tho present day there is only one spot in India where any traces of the 
worship of Brahma are to ho found ; that is at Pushkura in Ajmir. 

' l This is not the Manu who is the roputod author of the Code. The compiler 
of the Institutes is spoken of as the grandson of Brahma; he is clearly a myth¬ 
ical personage ; the probabilities aro that, not one, but many learned hands were 
employed in tho compilation of those literary treasures which go by the title of the 
‘ Institutes of Manu.’ 
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and seven holy sages. Manu had conciliated the Supreme 
Being by his austerities and devotion in an age of universal 
depravity. To save him and his friends Vishnu took the form 
of fish, and instructed Manu to build a ship; he was to take 
on board this ship the seven sages, and the seeds of all existing 
things. During the prevalence of the Flood, the divine fish 
ever directed the course of the ship, nor left it until the vessel 
was safely moored to the peak of a lofty mountain.^ The follow¬ 
ing extract from the Satapalha-brahmana illustrates the story:— 

Along the ocean in that stately ship was borne the lord of men, and 
through 

Tts dancing, tumbling billows, and its roaring waters ; and the bark, 
Tossed to and fro by violent winds, reeled on the surface of the 
deep, 

Staggering and trembling like a drunken woman. Land was seen 
no more, 

Nor far horizon, nor the space between; for everywhere around 
Spread tlio wild waste of waters, reeking atmosphere, and bound¬ 
less sky. 

And now, when all the world was deluged, nought appeared above 
the waves 

But Manu and the seven sages, and the fish that drew the bark. 
Unwearied thus for years on years the fish propelled the ship across 
The hcaped-np waters, till at length it bore the vessel to the peak 
Of llimavnn; then, softly smiling, thus the fish addressed the sage : 

4 Haste now to hind thy ship to this high crag. Know me Lord of 
all, 

The Great Creator Brahma, 1 mightier than all might—omnipotent. 
By me in fish-like shape hast thou been saved in dire emergency.’ 2 

1 In the 1 Ihnga vata-pnrana the fish is described as an incarnation of Vishnu ; 
such he really was ; that it is here spoken of as an appearance of Brahma may 
perhaps ho explained by the fact that in tho Shusters, not unfrequently, an inter¬ 
change both of offices and names takes place among the several members of tho 
divine Triad. 

* Tho resemblance between the above story and the narrativo of the Flood in 
the Book of Genesis can hardly bo called fanciful or accidental. As there is no 
ground whatever for supposing that the Mosaic account ever found its way to 
India, the most reasonable hypothesis must surely be that each account is an in¬ 
dependent narrative describing a real historical event. This inference is all the 
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2. The next incarnation of Vishnu represents him as as¬ 
suming the form of a tortoise. Amrita (nectar) had been lost- 
in the Flood along with a number of other sacred things; the 
design of this incarnation was the recovery of these objects. 

3. The third incarnation also relates to the Flood. A terrible 
demon, called Hiranyaksha, had seized the world and submerged 
it. Vishnu, on this occasion, took the form of a boar; he de¬ 
scended to the abyss; for a thousand years he was engaged in a 
deadly conflict with the monster; at length he slew him, and 
uplifted the earth above the waters. Other accounts say that 
the Vedas were lost in the Flood, and Vishnu, as the divine 
boar, sought for and recovered them. 

4. Another formidable demon, named lliranya-Kasipu, 
tyrannised over the world; his power was almost unbounded; 
lie had appropriated all the sacrifices made to the gods. He 
had, however, a pious son, called Prahlada, who was a devoted 
worshipper of Vishnu; the tyrant resolved to slay his son on 
account of his devotion; but, as he was attempting to destroy 
him, Vishnu appeared in the form of a man-lion—half man 
and half lion—and tore the monster to pieces. 

more reasonable when we find traditions of the Flood amongst almost all nations, 
whether civilised or barbarous, whether holding intercourse with other races, or 
utterly shut up within themselves. Thus we find that not only the Egyptians, 
Assyrians, and Hindus possess these traditions ; you traco thorn everywhere- -even 
where you would least expect to find them. We find, for instance, the Chinese 
telling of a flood which occurred in the days of Fali-He, the founder of Cliinose 
civilisation ; the story states that he alone, with his three sons andthreo daughters, 
escapod, and that from them the world was repcopled. The natives of the South Sea 
Islands tell how Taarsa, the chief god, submerged the world, when a man escaped in 
a canoe to Tiatarpua, and thore erected an altar in honour of the god. The Fiji 
islanders also tell of a flood from which only eight persons escaped. When we go 
to the Now World the same feature presents itself. The Cherotte Indians speak of 
the destruction of mankind by a flood, from which but one family was saved by 
taking refuge in a boat. The ancient Mexicans left paintings in which a flood is 
seen; a man and woman are observed in a boat near a mountain, whilst a dove is 
hovering about them. Indeed, it has been ascertained that, in putting together 
the various traditions on the subject, every particular in the history given by 
Moses is reproduced. It is no wonder, therefore, that even sceptics are coming to 
admit that, after all, there must have been a historical basis for such world-wide 
traditions. 
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5. The next lime Vishnu descended for the deliverance of 
the world was during the reign of the demon Bali. He had 
gained control over the three worlds (heaven, earth, and hell). 
On this occasion Vishnu triumphed by a trick; he very literally 
c stole a inarch ’ upon Bali. He presented himself before that 
powerful oppressor in the form of a dwarf, and humbly begged 
as much land as he could pass over at three steps. Bali no 
sooner granted his request than lie enlarged his form to such 
dimensions that at two steps alone he embraced file whole of 
heaven and earth; he, however, left Fatal a, hell, in the demon's 
possession. There is little doubt that llie germ of this concep¬ 
tion is to be found in the Kig-Veda. As has been said, Vislmu 
there figures as the sun; and as such he is spoken of as striding 
over the universe in three steps. 

(J. The sixth incarnation clearly points to a fact which has 
been before alluded to, that struggles for power and dominion 
took place between the Brahmans and Kshatriyas. Vishnu ap¬ 
peared as Parasu-Rama, armed with an axe; lie came as the 
hero of the Brahmans, and is said to have swept off their foes 
on twenty-one occasions. 

7. The last incarnation clearly rests on some historical 
basis; such is the case with the one we are now going to de¬ 
scribe. The earliest of the two Indian epics, the Ramayan, 
contains the story of this incarnation. The date of this 
popular and interesting poem has been variously estimated. 
Professor Monier Williams fixes, on very strong internal evi¬ 
dence, the period of its composition as not later than 500 B.c. 1 
The substratum of history on which the legendary superstruc¬ 
ture has been reared may readily be traced ; the Aryans, after 
possessing themselves of the Gangetic valley, began to urge 
their way southwards into the peninsula of India. 2 As they 

1 Indian Wisdom, p. 315. 

* There seems reason to believe that, long beforo tho Aryans undertook military 
operations against tho south, Hinduism had been introduced to that part of the 
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advanced, they naturally encountered much opposition from 
the powerful pre-Aryan tribes who wefe in possession of the land. 
The chief obstacle to their success was the existence of a chief¬ 
tain of extraordinary courage and prowess, named Havana ; this 
tyrant, as king of Ceylon, not only ruled over that island, but 
spread devastation far and wide on the continent of India. 
This circumstance naturally gave scope to and evoked the heroism 
of the Aryan invaders. They formed alliances with some of the 
oppressed rulers of southern India; especially did they allure 
to their ranks vast hordes of wild aborigines inhabiting the 
ATndliya and neighbouring hills. Amongst the Aryan leaders, 
Hama, the son of Dasaratha, king of Ayodhya (Oude), stood 
forth pre-eminent for manly virtue and dauntless courage. 
After a terrific and prolonged struggle he succeeded in over¬ 
throwing and slaying his formidable opponent. Gratitude for 
deliverance, admiration of heroism, self-sacrifice, and en¬ 
durance, amongst a race of ardent temperament and lively re¬ 
ligious instincts, would be sure to exaggerate the simple story; 
ere long the arts of the Muse were displayed in adorning the 

country. A number of religious dovotces seem to have wandered southwards 
iiml tlu*re settled down as hermits; the example of their asceticism and devotion 
doubtless impressed their less civilised neighbours. In this way tho Hindu 
element found an entrance into South India; in its progress it, to a great extent, 
obliterated tho ruder systems which had preceded it, though it also made somo 
important accretions from them. It is a very common, but an erroneous opinion 
that missionary zeal and aggressive enterprise aro utterly foreign to Hinduism, 
in point of fact, tho Brahmans liavo carried on missionary operations from time 
immemorial, and with very marked success too; they aro still propagating their 
creed amongst tho descendants of tile aborigines. Self-interest may probably be 
the leading motive of tho Brahman missionary ; his chief aim is to make disciples, 
who, as a matter of course, contribute to his support. A Brahman will thus turn 
up at some out-of-the-way village ; he will settle down at the place, erect a simple 
shrine, and with an air of great sanctity and devotion go through his rites from 
day to day. All the while ho is getting a name; the simpl villagers look upon 
him as ‘ some great one ; ’ he distributes among them charms and spells, makes for 
them astrological calculations, tells them their village god is only another form of 
the greater deities of the Hindus; he offers to teach thorn tho ‘more excellent 
way,* he ultimately divides tho community into different castes, and forthwith 
stands confessed their spiritual lord and guide. 
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narrative ; rapidly the skeleton of fact was filled up with legen¬ 
dary marvels, until the whole account passed into the region of 
the supernatural; Havana became a demon stronger than the 
gods, Rama an incarnation of the omnipotent Vishnu; whilst 
the diminutive and active liill-men who formed his auxiliaries, 
appear in the scene as veritable monkeys . 1 

The following is a sketch of the story as it is told in the 
Kamayan. King Dasaratha had three wives, but none of them 
had borne him a son ; in his anxiety to procunf this most de¬ 
sirable boon, he had recourse to the most solemn and potent of 
all religious rites —the sacrifice of a horse. The ceremony is 
successful, and Dasaratha obtains from Brahma, Vishnu and 
Hiva a promise of four sons. In the meantime a deputation of 
the inferior deities wait upon Brahma and crave his assistance 
against the ruthless Havana; they complain that this monster 
menaces the universe with destruction, and none of them are 
able to cope with him. Havana had, in fact, through the 
virtue of his austerities, received from Brahma an assurance 
that neither gods, genii, nor demons of any kind should be able 
to overcome him. He had, however, never dreamed that 
danger could accrue to him from man ; he therefore scorned to 
ask protection from mankind. This left him vulnerable on 


1 Nothing is morn singular than the varied aspects which hero-worship has 
assumed in Tndia. Two of the most curious instances havo occurrod within our 
own time, and in each caso tho deity honoured is a departed European. Some 60 
or 70 years ago an Englishman in South India gained a dubious reputation as 
being something more than human on the ground of his intemperate habits ; this, 
combined with his violence towards tho natives, impressed them with the idea that 
he was an incarnate demon. Wo believe to this day numbers of people perform 
propitiatory rites at his tomb; tho emblems of the deceased hero are a brandy 
bottle and a tobacco pipe / 

Tho other case is that of the brave aijd noble Brigadier Nicholson. This 
excellent officer held a civil .appointment before tho Mutiny broke out; he after¬ 
wards foil at tho storming of Delhi; but when the tidings reached the simple people 
over whom he had before ruled they refused to believo in his death. By his 
urbane and genial and Christian deportment, he had so won upon their affection 
and veneration that they declared he was a god and not a man, and so, seeing him 
no more, they began to worship him as tho god .A ikkil Seyn. 
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one side; pride thus proved his ruin—he had despised man ; 
by a Divine man was he to be vanquished. Vishnu, at the 
request of the gods, consented to become incarnate in the family 
of Dasaratha. According to promise, four sons were born to 
this monarch ; Vishnu distributed himself in unequal portions 
amongst them. The eldest, Rama, possessed half the nature of 
Vishnu, Bharata inherited one quarter, whilst the remaining 
quarter was divided between the twins, Lakshmana and Satru- 
ghna. Rama was married to the beautiful and devoted Sit a, 
and, some time after. King Dasaratha made preparations for 
the inauguration of Rama as his successor. Kaikeyi, the 
mother of Bharata, had all along been jealous of the preference 
shown by her husband for Rama; she determined to frustrate 
the purpose of the king as to the succession of his firstborn, and 
to secure the throne for her own son. Some years before, the 
King had, in accordance with a well-known Eastern custom, re¬ 
warded an act of devotion on her part by promising to fulfil 
any request she might make. She had deferred tlie request 
until a seasonable opportunity should present itself; such an 
opportunity had come; accordingly she demanded the fulfil¬ 
ment of the royal pledge. Her petition was—that Rama should 
be banished for fourteen years, and that Bharata should succeed 
to the throne. 

This strange request fell like a thunder-bolt upon King 
Dasaratha; indeed, it may be said to have broken his heart, for 
from that moment he pined away and never again rallied; but 
the sanctity of the pledge was inviolable, the dread sentence was 
given, and steps were at once taken for carrying it into effect. 

From this point onward, some of the brightest and loveliest 
traits of character that we ever met with are depicted. We 
know of no other story in which filial, fraternal, and conjugal 
affection stand forth in such charming and bold relief. It is 
impossible to read the narrative of such pure and unselfish love 
without being touched and impressed thereby—impossible, 
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moreover, not to feel that such beautiful conceptions, so ad¬ 
mirably expressed, are indicative alike of a high moral tone and 
great poetic talent. The picture shows us the crushing grief of 
Dasaratha as he communicates the terrible story to his darling 
child; but, strange to say, it shows the son much less moved 
than the father; Rama’s cause of distress is, not that he has 
lost a throne, not for the personal privation and suffering which 
await him, but for the misery which all this will entail upon 
t hose he will leave behind him. He contemplates with agonising 
tenderness the woes of his bereaved parents and his deserted 
wife; but he controls his own emotions, and becomes the 
soothing counsellor of the distressed family ; he reminds them 
of the duty of calmly submitting to the decrees of fate ; he 
even exonerates Kaikeyi from all blame, and reverently salutes 
her at. the time of leaving. Rut Rama was not to go into exile 
unattended; the gentle, the pure, the devoted Sita resolves at any 
cost to accompany her lord; in vain does Rama, entreat her to 
remain ; in vain does he point to her soft and delicate frame, and 
depict the hardships and horrors of a wandering life in the 
forests. Sita is unmoved—nay, the tale of woe only makes her 
more resolute to share her husband’s peril, and minister to his 
consolation. She says- 

A wife must share her husband’s fate, my duty is to follow thee 
Where’er thou goest. Apart from thee, I would not dwell in 
heaven itself. 

Deserted by her lord, a wife is like a miserable corpse. 

(dose as thy shadow would I cleave to thee in this life and hereafter. 
Thou art my king, my guide, my only refuge, my divinity. 

It is my fixed resolve to follow thee. If thou must wander forth 
Through thorny trackless forest, I will go before thee, treading 
down 

The prickly brambles to make smooth thy path. Walking before 
tliee, I 

Shall feel no weariness; the forest-thorns will seem like silken 
robes; 
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The bed of leaves, a couch of down. To me the shelter of thy 
presence 

Ts better far than stately palaces, and paradise itself. 

Protected by thy arm, gods, demons, men shall have no power to 
harm me. 

With thee I’ll live contentedly on roots and fruits; sweet or not 
sweet, 

Tf given by thy hand, they will be to me like the food of life. 
Roaming with thee in desert wastes, a thousand years will be a day; 
Dwelling with thee, e’en hell itself would be to me a heaven of bliss. 

Rama at length yields to Sita’s importunity and takes her 
along with him. Lakshmana, one of his brothers, with noble 
self-sacrifice and singular fraternal devotion, insists upon 
sharing their trials and aiding in the protection of Sita, whom 
he reverenced as deeply as he earnestly loved. 

Soon after, the broken-hearted Dasaratha died, and the 
Ministers of State assembled to instal Bharata in the vacant 
throne. Here again a charming picture of unselfish virtue 
presents itself. Bharata had all along deplored the conduct of 
his mother, and had quietly resolved never to accept the 
dignity she had, in so exceptionable a way, procured for him. 
lie assured the ministers his purpose was to set forth with a 
body of troops in search of Rama; having found him, he 
would send him back to the capital; whilst he himself, as his 
substitute, would fulfil the fourteen years of exile. Bharata 
is successful in his search, but utterly fails in his object; Rama 
is touched by the generous devotion of his brother, but un¬ 
shaken in his determination to complete his period of banish¬ 
ment. Hereupon a Brahman, named Javali, follows up 
Bharata’s entreaties by a train of reasoning designed to con¬ 
vince Rama that he might comply with his brother’s request 
with a good conscience. Rama returned to the Brahman’s 
arguments the following noble reply: 6 There is nothing 

greater than truth ; and truth should be esteemed the most 
sacred of all things. The Vedas have their sole foundation in 
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truth. Having promised obedience to my father’s commands, 
I will neither through covetousness, nor forgetfulness, nor 
blind ignorance, break down the barrier of truth.’ Kama 
dismissed his brother with his blessing, he especially urged 
him to guard against a feeling of anger towards her who had 
been the cause of these troubles. 6 Cherish,’ said lie, v thy 
mol her Kaikeyi; show no resentment towards her.’ 

For ten years Kama had no certain dwelling-place, witli 
his wife and brother he wandered about in the forests, subsist¬ 
ing on the fruits and roots which they found and the deer 
which they shot; the bark of the trees supplied them witli 
clothing. When they travelled, Kama led the way, Sita 
followed, and Lakshmana brought up the rear. Very beauti¬ 
ful and simple is the story of their daily life ; and one feature 
runs throughout it—their morning and evening devotions 
were never omitted. After ten years had passed o\ er, they made 
their way to the hermitage of the Sage Agastya, near the Viudhya 
mountains. On his advice they betook themselves to the 
neighbourhood of the Godavari. This whole district was in¬ 
fested with evil spirits; here it was that Kama came in con¬ 
tact with Surpa-nakha, the sister of Kavana, the demon-king of 
Ceylon. Surpa-nakha conceived an ardent passion for Kama, 
and strove by various arts to captivate his affections; Kama 
repelled her approaches and turned to his beloved Sita. En¬ 
raged at this disappointment, the sister of Kavana sought an 
opportunity to revenge herself on Sita; but the faithful 
Lakshmana came to the rescue, and, in his ire, cut off the ears 
and nose of Surpa-nakha. This circumstance brings Kavana 
into the field; his sister lays before him the story of her in¬ 
juries and claims vengeance at his hands; in order to add 
zest to his movements and inflame his desire, she informed 
her brother of the matchless beauty of Sita. Kavana sets 
forth fully resolved to possess himself of the lovely prize; by 
a skilful device, he comes upon Sita at a moment when she is 
alone, and forcibly carries her off to his island home. Once 
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there, lie trie3 to charm her with the glories of his capital 
and the prospect of boundless luxury and bliss, if only she will 
be his queen. She indignantly spurns him, and is, accordingly, 
handed over to the charge of a body of female furies, who al¬ 
ternately cajole and torment her in order to subjugate her to 
Havana’s wishes. She is ready to perish in an agony of despair ; 
but Brahma sends her sleep and celestial refreshment. 

Then follows the story of the arduous toils and terrific 
conflict undertaken by Kama for the deliverance of his beloved 
wife. Victory crowns his efforts ; the monster is slain, and he 
once more looks on the face of Sita. Here the narrative 
assumes a strange and peculiar aspect; Rama, instead of 
clasping his wife to his bosom, regards her with an air of 
coldness; Sita bursts into tears and exclaims: 6 Alas! my 
husband! ’ Rama then tells her that he had avenged his 
honour by slaying the demon, but that, contaminated as she must 
be, he cannot again receive her as his wife. Hereupon, Sita, 
in a touching and dignified manner, asserts her purity, and 
calls upon Lakshmana to prepare for her the fiery test which 
would prove her innocence ; she passes unscathed through the 
fiaines; Agni, the god of fire, presents her to Rama, who, 
on his part, joyfully embraces her, and declares that lie never 
doubted her innocence, and only allowed her to pass through 
the ordeal so as for ever to silence the suspicions of the world. 

Shortly after, Rama, having completed the period of his 
exile, proceeds in a flying chariot through the air to Ayodhya ; 
on the way, he points out to Sita the different scenes of their 
adventures as they pass over them, and recounts the strange 
story of their sufferings and trials. 

But—happy thought!—the trials are over, the glory and 
bliss are to come. Rama is crowned with grandeur and pomp 
amidst the universal acclamations of his subjects, and hence¬ 
forth he commences a glorious and beneficent reign. 1 

1 We feol the later chapters of the Itaraayan, which bring another cloud over 
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8. Vishnu became incarnate the eighth time as Krishna. 
This is said to have taken place at the end of the Dvapara, or 
third age of the world. 1 The object of this incarnation was the 
destruction of Kansa, King of Mathura, a tyrant corresponding 
in malevolence and power to the formidable King of Ceylon 
who was vanquished by Kama. The story of Krishna is con¬ 
tained in the Mahabharat, the second epic, and in certain 
Puranas. There can be no doubt that this is by far the most 
popular of all the incarnations ; Krishna’s exploits, his miracles, 
his amours, his tricks, are household words throughout the 
length and breadth of India. 6 Tis pity and pity’t is ’tis true—’ 
but there is no disguising the fact that the one incarnation of 
Vishnu which shows that deity as revelling in boundless 
licentiousness is dearer to the millions of India than any other. 
No more saddening thought than this can be dwelt upon, and 


Rama ;m<l Sita may well bo omitted; they are undoubtedly additions to the 
primitive story, and rather detract from than increase its beuuly and symmetry. 

Should any of our readers be given to allegorising, they inuy probably find 
ample scopo for their talents in the above story. For their encouragement we may 
state that thcro are intelligent and well-educated native Christians in Tndia who see 
in this whole narrative an outline of the Gospel story. They behold in Dasarath.i 
the Father of all; in Rama, the Son of IIis loA'e ; in the exile, the sojourn of Jesus in 
this wilderness of sin; in Havana, the enemy of God and man; in Sita, the 
Church; in Rama’s struggles on her behalf, the bitter conflict of the Redeemer 
for the deliverance of his spouse; in the final triumph and glorious reign of Rama, 
the coming triumph of Christ’s spiritual kingdom. We mention this view rather 
as a curiosity than to endorse it; those who are strong enough in faith or fancy 
may receivo it; wo are moro than doubtful on the subject, if, as we assume, the 
story above was current in India long before the advent of Christ, ono has to make 
oelieve very hard indeed to suppose it contains such a marvellous anticipation of the 
whole scheme of man’s redemption. 

1 This is really no guide as to the actual chronology of Krishna’s history ; as, 
however, the incarnation of Rama is said to have taken place intbo Trcta or second 
age of the world, it is clear that a considerable interval is assumed as having 
existed between the seventh and eighth incarnations of Vishnu. As the Romans 
spoke of the golden, silver, brazen, and iron ages of tho world, so have the Hindus 
divided time into four mundane periods. The first, or tho Satya-Yuga, was an 
age of innocence and happiness; throughout the second and third ages the world is 
said to have been gradually deteriorating ; the latest and the worst age is the one 
in which we are living; it is the Kali-Yuga, or the dark age. It is reekonod to 
have commenced 3102 n.c. 
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nothing more is needed to show the terrible declension in tone 
which, in the lapse of ages, has come over the people. It is a 
shame even to speak of the things which Krishna nnblushingly 
practised; yet Hindoos of both sexes recount the foul narrative 
not only without shame, but with positive fervour and devotion. 
The study of Krishna’s character has, doubtless, accelerated the 
moral deterioration which prepared the way for its conception. 
The effect has been to extinguish, to a great extent, the moral 
sense. The people will not deny that if a mere man were to 
do the deeds attributed to Krishna he would be an object of 
aversion, but as Krishna is a god lie could do no wrong, indeed 
his debaucheries do but illustrate his liberty and might! So 
say those who accept his history in all its literal grossnes^ ; 
multitudes, however, it is refreshing to state, shrink from the 
literal interpretation ; they see in the most indelicate details 
deep spiritual metaphors and profound mysteries. It is hardly 
necessary to state that among that large body of educated 
natives who by various influences have lost their faith in the 
national creed, no apologist of Krishna is to be met with. He 
is given up as hopelessly bad, even as a historical character. 
But, in truth, the worst parts of Ins character are comparatively 
modern additions to the original story. In the Mahabharat he 
merely appears as a great chief aiding the Pandavas in their 
struggle with the Kurus; his claims to deification in that great 
epic are very dubious. The prurient portions of his history 
grew up like sickly excrescences around his true story, and as 
these gratified the popular taste of a degenerate age, they were 
ultimately incorporated with the narrative of the incarnation. 1 


1 The famous Juggernath (Lord of the World), "whose temple at Pc ore.a in 
Orissa is the shrine to which hundreds of thousands of pilgrims yearly wend their 
weary way, is another form of Krishna. Nothing could be more hideous than this 
uncouth, armless idol, seated on his huge ear; yet millions of hearts heat with 
devotion towards this Indian Moloch ; and to gain a sight of him countless multi¬ 
tudes will travel hundreds of miles, thousands of them dying unpitied and unaided 
on the road-side. 
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9. In the next incarnation Vishnu appeared as Buddha. 
This took place in the fourth age of the world—the present 
dispensation. It might seem strange that Vishnu should be re¬ 
presented as appearing in the form of the deadly enemy of the 
Brahmans, the atheistical opponent of Hinduism. Some think 
tlie Brahmans, seeing the immense popularity which Buddhism 
obtained in India, hit upon this conception as a likely mode of 
conciliating, and bringing about a reconciliation Mgth, their ad¬ 
versaries. The Brahmans themselves say that Vishnu’s object was, 
by assuming a heretical form, to delude the demons to destruc¬ 
tion ; they would be led by means of this incarnation to desist 
from worshipping the true gods, and would perish in conse¬ 
quence. 

10. The tenth incarnation is still in the future. It is to 
take place when the world has become hopelessly depraved. Its 
object will be the final destruction of wickedness and the re¬ 
establishment of righteousness and peace in the earth. The 
Satya-Yuga, the age of purity and innocence, will be restored. 
Some accounts, singularly enough, state that Vishnu will on 
this last occasion appear in the sky, seated on a white horse, 
resplendent as a comet, with a drawn sword in his hand. 

The character and worship of Siva, the third person in the 
Hindu Triad, present features totally distinct from those of 
Vishnu ; indeed, as we shall see hereafter, each of these deities 
represents a separate and distinct principle, they illustrate lines 
of thought and religious feeling, mutually opposed, yet severally 
necessary, each having its origin and support in the pantheistic 
element which pervades every Hindu system. Before pointing 
out these distinctive features and principles, it will materially 
help the reader if we give some idea of the schools of philosophy 
which grew up, side by side, with the post-Vedic theology of 
which we are treating. 

There were six of those schools, exemplifying as many philo¬ 
sophical systems; though in reality these may be resolved into 
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three pairs, the Nyaya , the Sankhya , and the Fei/cmfrx. Any 
reader who is curious to see the principles of logic on which 
those ancient sages reasoned, ihe metaphysical disputations in 
which they engaged, and the speculations in which they indulged 
—speculations which, in many respects, are closely akin to those 
put forth by certain European philosophers in our own day—may 
at his leisure study these interesting points. As our object is 
to deal only with the religious side of the question, we will 
merely give an epitome of those great leading principles which 
were evolved or upheld by the several schools, and which ulti¬ 
mately reflected themselves in the religious systems of the 
count ry. 

On two important points all the schools were agreed—first, 
that 6 nothing comes from nothing,’ ex nlhilo nihil jit, or, as a 
Hindu philosopher would put it, 6 an entity cannot be produced 
out of a nonentity.’ The other point of agreement was the 
doctrine of transmigration of souls. This idea is not found in 
the Iiig-Yeda ; the early Hindus believed in the immortality of 
the sold, and looked to an eternal state in which rewards or 
punishments would be distributed. The later Hindus retained 
a belief in heaven and hell—Mann, indeed, speaks of twenty-one 
hells—but they maintained that, at some period or other, the 
soul must return to earth and be again clothed with a mortal 
body; its condition being one of suffering or of enjoyment 
according to the proportion of merit or demerit which marked 
it in its previous births. 

The first of those two important axioms the Hindus held in 
common with the ancient Grecian and Homan philosophers ; but 
it is curious to note the different inferences which the Indian 
and European sages respectively grounded upon it. The latter, 
for the most part, seem to have reasoned out the origin of the 
universe thus; there is some Being, or intelligent Essence, by 
whose power and volition things have come into their present 
shape; but He could not form the universe out of nothing, 
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therefore there must have been a pre-existent, primordial sub¬ 
stance, a sort of raw material, out of which he evolved the 
present order of things ; some affirmed this primitive substance 
to be water, others air, others fire, others again said it con¬ 
sisted of all these elements together. Whether they actually 
believed in the eternal existence of this substance or not is 
doubtful. As regards the Hindu sages the pantheistic leaven 
had already moulded their conceptions ; accordingly, the pre¬ 
vailing idea of their philosophy is that the primordial substance 
and the Creator are one and the same. Some of them, indeed, 
(those of the Sankhya school) seem hardly to have recognised a, 
sentient and intelligent Author of nature; they did not deny 
the existence of soul (Purusba) but with them PraZv/</,eternally- 
existent matter (or element), noil-sentient yet prolific, was at 
once the source and the author of the present state of things. 
Their views appear to be reiterated in the theories of certain 
materialists of tiie present day. Others again—those of the 
Vedanta school—taught the doctrine that the One Great Soul, 
the self-existent Entity, alone existed, that he had eternally 
existed, and that out of him and by him the universe had come 
into being. This school comprised two sections; one of these 
held the reality of the visible universe, they said it was a real 
emanation of the substance of the Deity ; the other maintained 
that the universe was merely an illusory appearance (maya), 
without any real and substantial existence at all. This latter 
theory was ever the more prevalent of the two, and it is at the 
present day the most popular with the learned class. The 
Nyaya philosophy seems to have taught the actual existence of 
the Supreme Soul; but it does not represent him as the Creator; 
it attributes the present order of things to a fortuitous concur¬ 
rence of innumerable eternal atoms. 

Arising out of the above conceptions of the Great Entity or 
the Supreme Soul, the eternity of human souls was a point of 
universal agreement. This followed as a matter of course. We, 
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as Christians, hold the soul of man to be immortal and ever¬ 
lasting, but not eternal , because it was created; but to the 
Hindu philosopher human souls were but portions or emana¬ 
tions of the One Supreme and All-pervading Soul; they were 
never called into being, accordingly the attribute of eternity 
belonged to them equally with their great Source. 

But, it was argued, pure soul can only exercise thought, and 
realise consciousness, sensation, volition, when endued with some 
bodily form and joined to mind . It needs these as instruments 
for the conveyance of impressions as food for thought and sense. 1 
Thus the Supreme Soul has allied itself through successive ages 
to various objects and forms, now becoming the masculine 
Brahma as Creator, then Vishnu and Siva; anon appearing in 
the shape of inferior deities or in the form of man. 

The soul at the hour of death, though severed from the body, 
is not merged into the Supreme Soul, for it actually retains a 
bodily covering. This is an interior and subtle body, quite dis¬ 
tinct from the gross material body which death dissolves. This 
invisible body attends the soul during its sojourn in heaven and 
hell and accompanies it throughout the numerous transmigra¬ 
tions which await it. 

This continued conscious existence of the soul involves on 
its part continued action ; these actions, as they are good or bad, 
involve merit or demerit; this again involves reward or punish¬ 
ment ; but, as a due proportion of these are not awarded in the 
heaven or hell to which the soul may go, its return to earth in 
other bodies becomes necessary; all the while a debtor and 
creditor account is registered ; thus the sufferings of the present 
life are the inevitable penalty of the demerit of a former life, 
on the other hand, the enjoyments of life are a recompense for 
previous good desert. 2 

1 Accordingly, mind is often spoken of as Antah-Karana , internal organ or 
instrument. 

2 The practical developments of this theory among the people of India are 
curious and often painful to behold. As we elsewhere remarked, this notion goes 
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Were the moral account entered in the ledger of Fate a 
stationary one, its liquidation would be a simple matter of time; 
but the soul, so long as it is endued with the body, must go on 
performing fresh actions, these again accumulate fresh merit 
and demerit, and thus, prolonged existence and manifold trans¬ 
migrations follow as a matter of course. 

lb it the constitution of things being what it is, continued 
existence means continuous disquiet and suffering; rest, satis¬ 
faction, and security can never be enjoyed ; on tlie one hand, all 
evil action is sure to entail its due punishment in the miseries 
of life ; on the other, a person who, by persistence in well-doing, 
has merited a reward, may by some moral slip again be plunged 
into misery and degradation. Consequently emancipation from 
all conscious existence is the summum bormm to which every 
individual should aspire; the release of his soul from all con¬ 
tact with body and mind should be his constant effort. The 
soul, thus released, loses at once its consciousness and in¬ 
dividuality, and is merged into the one Supreme Soul of the 
universe. Such is the ultimate prospect of rest which Hinduism 


far towards destroying sympathy and fellow-feeling ; whatever distresses a person 
may endure, they are regarded as the just and ncccssar}' consequence of his mis¬ 
conduct in a former birth. ‘ Why,’ says the Hindu, ‘ should I disconcert myself about 
tho inevitable? and why should I, l>y trying to lessen suffering, interfere with 
Fate’s stern and just decrees ? ’ In the same way no credit is accorded to the man 
who, by a course of industry and virtue, improves his position and raises liis social 
standing; this, again, is merely the inevitable recompense of tho virtues of a previous 
birth. But this theory exercises a pernicious moral influence too ; a man may bo 
ever so vicious—a thief, a murderer, but why censuro him ? he was fatod to bo 
what ho is: ho may be ever so moral and upright, ever so kind and benevolent; 
but wdiy commend him? he was doomed to be such ; it was written beforehand on 
tho forehead of each by Adrishta , the Unseen or Fate, what each should be, and so 
each is merely carrying out what was inevitable and unavoidable ! The reader will 
observe that tho Hindu fatalist differs from his brethren elsewhere; these regard 
Fate as a blind and arbitrary decree / without any reference to good or bad deseit; 
with the Hindu tho decrees of Fate go on tho principle of rigid and impartial 
justico meting out the righteous consequences of past good or evil desert. As, how*- 
ever, the individual can neither realise his past identity or he conscious of his past 
conduct, the practical bearing of this viow is much the same as that of the other. 
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presents to its votaries—a rest of personal extinction, a repose 
of lost individuality I 

As has been implied, it would seem logically to follow that 
the same principle whicli necessitates transmigration at all would 
ensure its eternal succession. An essential feature, however, of 
Hindu philosophy, as wc have before shown, is the final absorp¬ 
tion of all forms of existence into Brahma, the One All-pervad¬ 
ing Essence. It was necessary, therefore, to fix some limit to 
transmigration. The notion prevails—on what grounds it rests 
is not evident—that the full tale of births allotted to any par¬ 
ticular soul is eighty-four lakhs—eight millions, four hundred 
thousand ! These accomplished, absorption into deity follows as 
a matter of course. But the grand aim and object of all reli¬ 
gious exercises is to reduce the prescribed number of births, to 
get rid of conscious being before the whole course of transmi¬ 
gration is completed. 

The above brief sketch of the deductions of Hindu philoso¬ 
phy will prepare us to comprehend the better the principles of 
Hindu worship. It must be borne in mind, then, that Hinduism 
presents three ways or means of salvation or absorption into 
deity. These are : (1) the way of works, (2) the way of faith, (3) 
the way of spiritual knowledge or perception. These three 
methods of deliverance, again, illustrate two leading aspects of 
Hinduism ; it has its exoteric or popular aspect, the aspect which 
suits the masses, this embraces the first and second methods; 
it has also its esoteric aspect, a mystical and spiritual side suited 
to minds of a superior order, this is represented by the third 
method. 

Let us consider the last first. He who is able to grasp and 
act out this higher principle—salvation by knowledge (Gyan)— 
need not trouble himself with popular theology ; he has found 
the surest, the safest, and the shortest road to emancipation. 
His one duty is to train his soul to such habits of abstraction, 
to be so wrapt in contemplation of the Supreme Being, that 
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lie shall gradually cease from action, from all such action as 
necessitates future births. The more he can bring himself into 
a state of mental abstraction, so that he shall be dead to sense, 
to passion, to desire, to self and the surrounding world, the 
nearer does lie approach the glorious consummation; if at 
length, lie succeed in realising the identity of his own soul with 
the One Great Soul, so that he can say and feel, 6 1 am 
Brahma, 5 his end is attained ; all action ceases, and, as a river 
after meandering through the country for hundreds of miles, at 
last falls into the ocean and is lost, so will his soul merge into 
the ocean of Deity and thus gain eternal repose. The following 
passage from the Bhagavad-gita forcibly illustrates this pro¬ 
cess :— 

That lowly man who stands immovable, 

As if erect upon a pinnacle, 

His appetites and organs all subdued, 

Sated with knowledge secular and sacred. 

To whom a lump of earth, a stone, or gold, 

To whom friends, relatives, acquaintances, 

No utrals and enemies, the good and bad, 

Are all alike, is called, 4 one yoked with God.’ 

The man who aims at that supreme condition 
Of perfect yoking with the Deity, 

Must first of all be moderate in all things. 

In food, in sleep, in vigilance, in action, 

In exercise and recreation. Then 

Let him, if seeking God by deep abstraction, 

Abandon his possessions and his hopes, 

Betake liimsclf to some secluded spot, 

And fix his heart and thoughts on God alone ; 

. . . . . let him sit 

Firm and erect, his body, head, and neck 
Straight and immovable, liis eyes directed 
Towards a single point, not looking round , 

Devoid, of passion, free from anxious thought, 

His heart restrained and deep in meditation. 

E’en as a tortoise draws its head and feet 
Within its shell, so must he keep his organs 
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Withdrawn from sensual objects. He whose senses 
Are well controlled attains to sacred knowledge, 

And thence obtains tranquillity of thought. 

Without quiescence there can bo no bliss. 

Quiescence is tho state of the Supreme. 

He who, intent on meditation, joins 

Ilis soul with the Supreme, is like a flame 

That flickers not when sheltered from the wind. 

Those who have once beheld the sight of a religious devotee, 
sitting as above described, seeking union with deity, will not 
readily forget the scene. We know full well that there are 
multitudes in India who under the garb of an ascetic practise 
every conceivable abomination, these are the hypocrites of their 
order, and they predominate; but we know also that there are 
many earnest souls, with strange unearthly longings, who, know¬ 
ing no better way and having no better hope, do, with the 
deepest devotion, seek union with God in the mode above de¬ 
scribed. We have seen such persons sitting for hours and days 
like motionless, lifeless statues, striving after utter self-forgetful¬ 
ness and identification with the Deity ; we have watched the ex¬ 
pression of their marble features, always calm and passionless, 
sometimes sublime and spiritual, and we have turned away 
solemnised and saddened, and yearning for the speedy dawn of 
a brighter light on those who are thus painfully 6 feeling after 
God if haply they may find Him . 9 Well do we remember the 
account which an eminent convert gave us of his father, who 
was one such a seeker after God. He said he never saw earnest¬ 
ness and devotion more intense, self-abnegation and deadness to 
the "things of sense more complete, than his father evinced. 
‘ Indeed,’ said he, c remembering what my father was and longed 
to be, I feel that he might well be termed a holy man 91 

1 "Wo remember a ease in'which a brother missionary seated himself by one 
ench a religious devotee; he spoke to the man as he might have spoken to a tree 
or a stone; not a responsive word or sign was elicited, the man appeared to be lost 

H 
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The above extract from the Bhagavad-gita prescribes the 
modus operandi for those who seek salvation through c the way 
of knowledge.’ A passage from a Vedantic tract called the 
Atma-bodha , 6 knowledge of soul,’ shows the grand result flow¬ 
ing from this system of devout contemplation. 

The saint who has attained to full perfection 
Of contemplation, sees the universe 
Existing in himself, and with the eyo 
Of knowledge sees the All as the One Soul. * 

When bodily disguises are dissolved, 

The perfect saint becomes completely blended 
With the One Soul, as water blends with water, 

As air unites with air, as tire with fire. 

That, gain, than which there is no greater gain, 

That joy than which there is no greater joy, 

That lore than which there is no greater lore, 

Is the one Brahma—this is certain truth. 

It is very obvious that 6 the way of knowledge’ could only 
lie trodden by the favoured few; it was the narrow path of 
Hinduism, and comparatively few and select have been those who 
have journeyed along it. Not only did its pursuit necessitate a 
higher order of mind than the masses possess, it was simply 
impossible for all men to sever themselves from social ties 
and the active duties of life; death to society and extinction of 
the race must have followed. A broader path for the millions 
was needed. The worship of Vishnu and Siva supplied the 
need. But it was needful, moreover, that popular Hinduism 
should wear a dual aspect, answering to two distinct currents of 
religious thought and feeling. These are expressed by the two 

in profound contemplation. The missionary, however, delivered his message of 
grncoand love, and then uont hit way, leaving the Yogi as lie found him; at least, 
so it seemed; but it was not so; it proved that the foreigner’s words had been 
like cold water to a thirsty soul; that anxious soul found therein an unwonted 
topic of reflection : as ho pondered the tire burned, he quitted his retreat, sought out 
the missionary, and at length found a better and truer union with God tlmu he had 
ever dreamt of before. 
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words, faith and works. These indicate the two sections into 
which religious communities resolve themselves—the two 
channels by which the devotion of human souls finds an outlet. 
The volatile, the self-indulgent, the sympathetic, may be power¬ 
fully impressed by religious influences; they may also be ar¬ 
dently devout ; but they must have a genial religion—a religion 
which combines the maximum of satisfaction with the 
minimum of sacrifice. Others, .again, have a colder nature, 
they have an austere, moody, severe cast of mind; such persons 
instinctively affect a sterner form of religion, with these salvation 
is a matter, not of grace, but of merit, and merit accrues from 
self-denial and voluntary mortification. The worshippers of 
Vishnu come under the first , the votaries of Siva under the 
second denomination. 

The Vaishnavas see in the incarnations of their deity, God 
descending to man, making himself one with man, sharing not 
only human woes but human defects. A true instinct prompted 
the conception of a Divine incarnation, but what a hideous form 
did that true idea assume I In Krishna every human vice was 
deified, and Krishna is the loathsome object at whose feet 
millions fall. As we have before stated, one class of Krishna’s 
worshippers accept the grossest features of his history in their 
naked literality, another class allegorise those features till 
they make them deep spiritual mysteries; but the one essential 
characteristic of all Vaishnavas is faith or devotion (Bhakti). 
(xod is pleased with Ihe entire consecration of the soul, with its 
simple, unreasoning trust, with the outpouring of its love and 
affection ; he asks not for painful sacri fices, for self-mortification ; 
—how could he, when he himself has set such an example of self- 
indulgence ? All he requires is the faith and love of the heart; 
the life may be loose, the passions uncurbed ; but if, through it 
all, the deity be loved and honoured, he is pleased, and the soul 
is helped forward towards the goal of emancipation—absorption 
into the Supreme Deity. Any number of inferior deities may 
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be worshipped ; all that is needed to make such worship effectual 
is to have Bhalcti , faith—to see Vishnu in them all, to honour 
him through all. In this way, as a drop of water may fall into 
a river, and so be materially hastened in its progress to the 
ocean, so may the souls of the worshippers find absorption in 
the inferior deities, and thus expedite their journey towards the 
mighty ocean of Brahma, the final goal. Thus have the Vaish- 
navas become the Antinomians of India, and so justified the 
taunt of the Saivas, that theirs is the 6 self-indufgent way of 
salvation.’ 

The Saivas represent the opposite pole of religious senti¬ 
ment ; their principle is, not to bring down God to man, but to 
raise man to God; not to abase the Deity to share man's defects, 
but, by mortifying their natural frailties, to raise themselves to 
communion with divine perfections. Here, again, an element of 
truth—a nugget of pure gold—is discernible in the conception ; 
but, alas ! in the manipulation the tine gold again becomes dim, 
or rather vila dross. Siva himself is depicted as the imper¬ 
sonation of asceticism and austerity. In Krishna we behold the 
deity assume a sensual human garb. In Siva we see God pre¬ 
senting a type of 'imluiman severity, lie is depicted as sitting 
on a mountain, lost in meditation; he wears a necklace of 
human skulls, he holds in lus hand a rosary of the same ghastly 
character; his hair is interlaced witli serpents, which liarg 
around his neck. Such as is the god, such must his worship¬ 
pers hr ; theirs is the religion of works, Karma ; the greater 
their self-denial, the more excruciating their self-torture, the 
greater the merit. The subjugation of their passions, the re¬ 
pression of the animal, and the elevation of the spiritual side 
of their nature, is not the thing desiderated ; the only essential 
feature is the voluntary enduring of pain and misery. To hold 
up an arm till it is withered and fixed, to be scorched by five 
fires, to lie on a bed of spikes, to gaze on the midday sun till 
the organ of vision is utterly destroyed—these are so many 
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means of accumulating merit, and hastening the desired eman¬ 
cipation—absorption into the Supreme. 

The reader will not fail to observe a degree of affinity 
between Saivaism and the Gyan-marga, ‘the way of knowledge.’ 
Each method involved the feature of asceticism: and, as a 
matter of fact, considerable numbers of the travellers along the 
path of knowledge pay their devotions at the shrine of Siva. 
Yet the principles of the two systems are essentially distinct; 
in the one case, union with Deity is the result of contemplation, 
complete mental abstraction; in the other, self-mortification is 
practised as a means of laying the Deity under obligation ; the 
grand total of suffering is credited to the worshipper’s account; 
he thus gets power with God, and makes God his debtor. The 
recompense of his austerities is absorption into the Deity at the 
end of this life, and consequent deliverance from future births . 1 

It must not be imagined that the severity of Siva never 
relaxed ; the brand of sensuality rests upon him no less than 
upon Krishna. In his history the story of lust strangely 
blends with the narrative of self-torture; the object which 
represents this god in all his temples throughout India ( limja) 
commemorates a passage in his history far too corrupt for re¬ 
cital. It is no wonder, therefore, that multitudes of the disciples 
of the Siva cult have imitated their god in this respect. 
Several secret communities calling themselves Bahm-margu s, 
left-handed sects, connect with the self-denying ordinances of 
Siva the celebration of rites of the most revolting and sensual 


1 This whole subject of penance (tapas) in India is a puzzling feature, the 
difficulty is to trace its rationale ; tho idea seems to bo that, irrespective ot moral 
character or moral aim, the mere fact of voluntary suffering prevails with God ; it 
prevails with him often in spite of himself ami against his own inclinations; ho 
<*annot help himself, lie must succumb to tho fojvo of Japan ; a mortal or an inferior 
deity or a demon may carry on his self-inflicted tortures to such a pitch and for 
such a length of timo, as shall actually subjugato the Supreme lining to his will. 
The reader will remember that it was in this way Havana, tho demon-king of 
Ceylon, achieved his all-but-irresistible might. 
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character. This is especially true of those called Shaktas, the 
worshippers of Shakti , the female principle. 

Parvati, the wife of Siva, is represented by goddesses of 
immense popularity at the present day. In Bengal, Durga and 
Kali may be said to monopolise the devotion of the masses. 
The latter of these has her principal shrine in the city of 
Calcutta; that city derives its name from the bloody goddess 
which sits therein. No object more frightful than^Kali could 
well be looked upon; her character is as dark as her name 
[Kali, black) and her person. Her delight is in blood ; under 
her protection and blessing the Thugs of India carried out their 
diabolical system of treachery and murder ; human blood is 
to her most grateful of all; in former days children used to be 
slaughtered before her shrine; at the present time she has to 
content herself with the blood of animals alone. Repeatedly 
have we in passing her temple seen the sacriticial stream flow¬ 
ing ; as many as two hundred animals, chiefly goats, arc some¬ 
times slain there in one day. 

This leads us to notice an important feature of what we 
may call mediaeval Hinduism. Declension and deterioration 
were to be traced everywhere ; caste, which in Vedic times could 
hardly be said to have any existence, had gradually hardened 
into a stern and rigid institution, separating man from man, 
smiting at the roots of fellowship and human sympathy. All 
the while had Bralunanical pride and tyranny been growing, 
until at length the priestly caste had its foot upon the neck 
of every other class of the community. The key of knowledge 
the Brahmans held with a firm grasp; they were to dispense 
light for the millions, but not the light which they had received 
from their Aryan forefathers. They set themselves to improve 
the ancestral faith, to invent new doctrines, to develop unheard- 
of theories. The Vedas they accepted as inspired, but they 
added to them the Brahmanas and Upanishads, and for these 
compositions of their own they claimed a divine authority no 
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less than that which attached to the Vedas themselves. Under 
their tutelage the people receded from the simplicity of the 
primitive faith and worship; old Vedic deities and usages and 
ideas gradually faded into oblivion, or had grafted upon them 
entirely new features. The elaboration of the Darshanas, the 
six schools of philosophy, introduced fresh elements of change 
and expansion. 

The primitive doctrine of sacrifice was one of the first to 
yield to the principle of development. The original idea of 
vicarious atonement, of the deliverance of man by the transfer 
of his sin and punishment to an innocent animal, had long 
been a stumbling-block to reason. It was encumbered with a 
second difficulty which had to be surmounted ; admitting that, 
by some inconceivable process, animal sacrifices might secure 
the sinner’s pardon and future bliss, still what account was to 
be given of the irregularities of the present state of things ? 
how was this existing scene of confusion—suffering virtue and 
triumphant vice—to be explained? The sacrifices might affect 
the unseen state, but they touched not the present inequalities ; 
how could these be reconciled with the notion of divine justice 
and equity ? 

Let us not wonder at their perplexity, let us not chide 
thdir rationalistic efforts at a solution; the difficulties were 
real, the attempts at solution natural; but the utter failure of 
their endeavours to solve the problem forcibly illustrates human 
helplessness and the need of divine light. The doctrine of 
transmigration was evolved to meet the difficulty; this was 
supposed to cover the whole case; it justified the ways of God, 
for it represented Him as meting out a righteous award to every 
human soul; it cleared up the confusion of life, for it made the 
present condition of every man a just retribution for his con¬ 
duct in previous births. But the conception was, of course, 
fatal to the idea of vicarious atonement; no room was left for 
that if every individual had to bear his own punishment. 
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Thus the primitive institution of sacrifice was virtually super¬ 
seded, it was reasoned out of existence. Offerings were still 
made to the gods; and animals were still sacrificed in their 
temples, but the original idea of sacrifice was well-nigh obli¬ 
terated ; the offerings were the food of the gods, and the sacri¬ 
fices were to appease their thirst for blood. Primaeval traditioi.j 
were being overclouded, primitive faith weakened, primitive 
simplicity corrupted. Seeds of error in Vedic theology were 
germinating in a rationalistic soil, and an abundant crop of 
dubious speculations followed. Thus Hinduism grew less and 
less like its Aryan original, and man wandered further and 
further from God. The Hindus were ever feeling after God ; 
but it is an affecting and suggestive fact that, in their very 
efforts to find God by the light of reason alone, they were 
receding further from Him. 4 Canst thou by searching find 
out God? canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection ? It 
is high as heaven, what canst thou do? deeper than hell, what 
canst thou know?’ (Job xi; 7, 8). Of those seeds of error 
which inhered in the primitive system none has been more 
potent and prolific than the pantheistic element. It has 
literally permeated Hinduism, and saturated the Hindus ; it 
enters into every conception of the sages, and it is burnt into 
the very nature of the people. 

Yet, though Hinduism as a system had lost much of its pri¬ 
mitive simplicity and purity, though its religious teaching and 
moral force had sadly deteriorated, it still retained much that 
was admirable; the lamp of devotion still burnt brightly in many 
a soul, and sublime sentiments breathed in mimy a fervid page. 
The literature of the era of which we are speaking is a remark¬ 
able medley ; its ‘wood, hay, stubble’ greatly preponderate, but 
there are nuggets of the gold of Opliir, ‘ and gems of purest ray 
serene/ to be met with ; elaborate nonsense and childish imbeci¬ 
lity may characterise the greater part of what was written, but 
sentiments of sober truth and profound wisdom ever and anon 
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appear. Perhaps we might even safely state that, though theo¬ 
logically Hinduism degenerated in the period spoken of, ethically 
it advanced ; the code of morals—we will not say was raised 
higher than that of the Vedic era—but it certainly obtained a 
development and force of enunciation which it had formerly 
lacked; the duty of man to man was made more plain to the 
eye and car. All this may seem somewhat anomalous; for logi¬ 
cally, it would seem to follow that pantheistic teaching lays the 
axe to the root of moral perception. May not the solution of 
the anomaly be found in the supposition that the people were 
really better than their system ? At no period could it be said 
that their practical morality was of a high order, but they ever 
discerned and approved the right. Pantheism could neither 
silence the voice of conscience nor quench the fire of devotion; 
theoretically they were pantheists, practically they were theists 
or polytheists. According to their theory all was may a , illu¬ 
sion, all portions of the one great Entity, but they worshipped 
and acted as though they disbelieved this doctiine; or, at least, 
they seem to have felt that, though it might be theoretically 
true, it was practically false. 

We will conclude this chapter with a few extracts from the 
Shasters in confirmation of these remarks. We have already 
quoted a passage from the Bhagavad-gita, in which the mode of 
attaining absorption into the Deity is illustrated ; we will add 
another in which Krishna, speaking as the Supreme Being, gives 
expression to sentiments of singular beauty and sublimity . 1 

I am the cause of the whole universe, 

Through me it is created and dissolved; 

1 Tho Jlhagavad-gita is one of the most interesting works that Sanscrit literature 
can boast of; it deals Avith the mystical doctrines of tho Upamshads, and illustrates 
tho efforts of the Eclectic School of Indian philosophy to reconcile and harmonise 
the conflicting doctrines of the different systems ; it labours to show how a devout 
and intelligent Hindu may consistently embrace all that is taught, and practise all 
that is enjoined in those varying systems. Tho Eclectic Philosophers were 
evidently tho ‘ liroad-Churchmen’ of Mediaeval Hinduism. 
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On me all tilings within it hang suspended, 

Like pearls upon a string. I am the light 
In sun and moon, far, far removed from darkness; 

I am the brilliancy in flame, the radiance 
In all that’s radiant, and the light of lights. 

. I watch the universe 
With eyes and face in all directions turned. 

I dwell as wisdom in the heart of all; 

- I am the goodness of the good, I am 

Beginning, middle, end, eternal Time, * 

The Birth, the Death of all. I am the symbol A 
Among the characters. I have created all 
Out of one portion of myself. .... 

Then be not sorrowful: from all thy sins 
I will deliver thee. Think tliou on me, 

Have faith in me, adore and worship me, 

And join thyself in meditation unto me • 

Thus shalt thou come to me, O Arjnna ; 

Tims shalt thou rise to my supreme abode. 

Where neither sun nor moon have need to shine; 

For know that all the lustre they possess is mine. 

Then follows the devout response of the hero Arjuna to this 
divine communication:— 

Havo mercy, God of gods; the universe 
Is fitly dazzled by thy majesty, 

Fitly to tlice alone devotes its homage. 

At thy approach the evil demons flee, 

Scattered in terror to the winds of heaven. 

The multitude of holy saints adore thee— 

Thee, first Creator, Lord of all the gods, 

Tho Ancient One, supreme Receptacle 
Of all that is and is not, knowing all, 

And to bo known by all. Immensely vast, 

Tlion compreliendest all, thou art the All. 

To thee be sung a thousand hymns of praise 
By every creature aud from every quarter, 

Before, above, behind. Hail! hail! thou All! 

Again and yet again I worship thee. 
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No subject seems to have weighed more upon the minds of 
thoughtful Hindus than the transitoriness and the vanity of life ; 
repeatedly do they dilate on this topic, and often with deep and 
touching emphasis. The following is an example of the kind 
from the Upanishad, called the Maitrayani :— 

The universe is tending to decay ; 

Grass, trees, and animals spring up and die. 

But what are they ? Beings greater still than these, 

Gods, demigods, and demons, all have gone; 

But what arc they? for others greater still 
Have passed away, vast oceans have been dried, 

Mountains thrown down, the polar star displaced, 

The cords that bind the planets rent asunder, 

The whole earth deluged with a flood of water, 

Hen highest angels driven from their stations. 

In such a world what relish can there be 
Bor true enjoyment ? Deign to rescue us ; 

Thou only art our Refuge, holy Lord. 

The following lines from the Bhagavad-gita is a clear and 
decided enunciation of the immortality of the soul:— 

These bodies that eneloso the everlasting soul, inscrutable, 
Immortal, have an end; but lie who thinks the soul can be de¬ 
stroyed, 

And he who deems it a destroyer, are alike mistaken; it 
Kills not, and is not killed ; it is not born, nor doth it ever die. 

Of course, the pervading idea is that the soul of man is a 
portion of the One Supreme Soul, and therefore is immortal. 

We have spoken before of the endeavour of the philosophers 
to solve the riddle of life’s inequalities by the doctrine of 
transmigration. We are about to cite a beautiful passage from 
the Mahabharat, which apparently ignores that doctrine, and 
offers a solution of the problem in language which, if it had not 
been composed more than two thousand years ago, we might 
have been tempted to say was borrowed from our Christian 
Scriptures: 
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Who in this world is able to distinguish 
The virtuous from the wicked P both alike 
The fruitful earth supports, on both alike 
Refreshing breezes blow, and both alike 
The waters purify . 1 Not so hereafter—- 
Then shall the good be severed from the bad ; 2 * * * 
Then in a region bright with golden lustre, 

Centre of light and immortality, 

The righteous after death shall dwell in bliss. 

Then a terrific hell awaits the wicked ; t 

Profound abyss of utter misery, 

Into the depths of which bad men shall fall 
Headlong, and mourn tlieir doom for countless years. 


We will now furnish a few specimens of the moral sentiments 
which, like sparkling gems, every now and then illumine the 
pages of the sacred books of the Hindus. Not many, perhaps, 
ot our readers would expect to gaze upon such a string of pearls 
as we are about to present. Doubtless, all will agree that? 
though for centuries the shades of error had been falling upon 
the people, the light which was in them had not become utter 
darkness; a softened twilight relieved tlieir moral gloom. 
Alas! there is too much ground to suspect that hardly the 
faintest glimmer of this light reached the outer circle of the 
population; for it is a noteworthy fact, of which every missionary 
is aware, that, as regards the mass of the people, they are 
familiar with the worst and ignorant of the best portions of their 
sacred literature. Still the existence of such sentiments as we 
are about to cite affords additional confirmation of the great 
truth that God ‘ left not himself without witness ’ in the land . 9 


1 4 Ho maketh bis sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on tho unjust ’ (Matt. v. !•>). 

2 Tho angels shall como forth, and shall sever tho wicked from among the just ’ 

(Matt. xiii. 49). 

■ Tho passages following aro selected from Mann's Achora (‘ Rules of Conduct ’), 

the Mahabharat, the Pancha-tantra, and the Hitopodcsha. 
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We begin with the following epitome of the moral and reli¬ 
gious duty of man :— 

Contentment, patience under injury, 

Self-subjugation, honesty, restraint 
Of all tho sensual organs, purity, 

Devotion, knowledge of the Deity, 

Veracity, and abstinence from anger; 

These form the tenfold summary of duty. 

The following sentences bear upon divine omniscience and 
the human conscience : — 

. . . Thou thinkest, O good friend, 

‘ I am alone,’ but there resides within thee 
A Being who inspects thy every act, 

Knows all thy goodness and thy wickedness. 

The soul is its own witness; yea, the soul 
Itself is its own refuge ; grieve not, 

O man, thy soul, the great internal witness. 

The next passage enforces the necessity of purity of heart, 
and the futility of outward observances apart from that. 

When thou hast sinned, think not to hide thy guilt 
Under a cloak of penance and austerity. 

No study of the Veda, nor oblation, 

Nor gift of alms, nor round of strict observance 
Can lead the inwardly depraved to heaven. 

The following exhortation to trust in God reminds one of 
how Jesus taught the same lesson, and in a similar strain :— 

Strive not too anxiously for a subsistence, 

Thy Maker will provide thee sustenance; 

No sooner is a human being born 

Than milk for his support streams from the breast. 

lie by whose hand the swans were painted white, 

And parrots green, and peaeooks many-liued, 

Will make provision for thy maintenance. 

Another passage glances from earthly to heavenly treasure ; 
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again a sound strikes the ear, strangely analogous to another 
utterance of the Great Master:— 

Lay up tho only treasure; 

Amass that wealth which thieves cannot abstract, 

Nor tyrants seize, which follows thee at death, 

Which never wastes away, nor is corrupted. 

‘ Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way,’ said Jesus ; the 
Mahal>harat says :— 

Heaven’s gate is very narrow and minute, 

It cannot be perceived by foolish men, 

Blinded by vain illusions of the world. 

L’en the clear-sighted, who discern the way 
And seek to enter, find the portal barred 
And hard to be unlocked . 1 Its massive bolts 
Are pride and passion, avarice ami lust. 

6 Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth ’ is 
a precept enforced in the following lines :— 

Pride not thyself on thy religious works; 

Give to the poor, but talk not of thy gifts. 

By pride religious merit melts away, 

The merit of thy alms by ostentation. 

c Overcome evil with good ’ is a familiar sound in our ears, 
but we should hardly have looked for such a precept amongst 
the Hindus ; yet here it is :— 

Conquer a man who never gives by gifts, 

Subdue untruthful men by truthfulness ; 

Vanquish an angry man by gentleness; 

And overcome the evil man by goodness. 

Who would have expected to find the great lesson c Blessing 
for cursing ’ taught by Hindu sages more than two thousand 
years ago ? Yet it was taught in these words :— 

1 ‘ Strive to enter in at the strait gate, for many, I say unto you, will seek to 
enter in and shall not be able ’ (Luke xiii. 21). 
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Treat no one with disdain, with patience bear 
Reviling language ; with an angry man 
Be never angry; blessings give for curses. 

Bear railing words witli patience ; never meet 

An angry man with anger, nor return 

Reviling for reviling , 1 smite not him 

Who smiteth thee , 2 let thy speecli and acts be gentle. 

‘And who is my neighbour ?’ was the heartless query of 
the selfish lawyer, Luke x. 29. Jesus answered him by the 
beautiful parable of the Samaritan. The Pancha-tantra would 
answer him thus :— 

The little-minded ask, 4 * Belongs this man 
To our own family P * The noble-hearted 
Regard the human race as all akin. 

The golden rule, c to do to all men as we would they should 
do to us,’ and the beautiful precept, 6 to love our neighbour as 
ourselves,’were similarly’known and taught centuries before the 
birth of our Lord. The Mahabharat says :— 

T)o nought to others which, if done to thee, 

Would cause thee pain; this is the sum of duty. 

This is the sum of all true righteousness— 

Treat others as thou woukl’st thyself bo treated. 

Do nothing to thy neighbour which hereafter 
Thou would'st not have thy neighbour do to thee. 

In causing pleasnro, or in giving pain, 

In doing good or injury to others, 

In granting or refusing a request, 

A man obtains a proper rule of action 
By looking on his neighbour as himself . 3 

1 ‘ When ho was reviled, he reviled not again ’ (1 Peter ii. 2?). 

2 ‘ Whosoover shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other aho ’ 
(Matt. v. 39). 

3 It is an interesting and noteworthy circumstance that the Golden Rule was 

taught by Confucius in China (b.c. 500) somewhere about the time that the 

chief portions of the Mahabharat were composed. A disciple of the Chinese sago 

asked him tor a single sentence which would comprise the whole duty of man ; lie 
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It would be easy to multiply striking and beautiful senti¬ 
ments of a similar kind; but we forbear. The selections we 
have made are enough to show that, in India, as elsewhere, 
amidst much theological gloom, the light of conscience and 
of the moral sense still survived. Neither pantheism nor 
polytheism could effectually extinguish the moral and religious 
torch which God and not man had lighted. 

\V e can well imagine that, with some of our readers, other 
feelings than those of surprise and interest may hatfe attended 
the perusal of the foregoing extracts. Some may be even dis¬ 
concerted and troubled by the discovery that they were wrong 
in supposing the Bible absolutely unique in its moral teaching. 
They have, it may be, all along inferred that no parallel to its 
sublime enunciations could anywhere be found; it almost 
startles them to find that some of the loftiest precepts of 
Christianity were taught in heathen lands ages before its Divine 
Author appeared in the world. Yet there is no denying this 
fact; it is a truth which we must accept and admit. 

It lias been well said that—‘Half the errors in the world 


replied, 1 T)o nothing to any man which you would not wish him to do to you.’ 
This precept occurs li\o times in the writings of Confucius. 

Tlu* following lines from the JMahahharat remind one of tho familiar simile 
of tho ‘ beam’ and the ‘ mote’ (Matt. ui. 3).— 

‘ An evil-minded nun is quick to see 
His neighbours faults, though small as mustard-seed; 

Hut when he turns his eyes towards his own, 

Though largo as Bilvn fruit, ho none descries.’ 

The following are a few of tlm striking utterances of Sen oca, tho Homan 
philosopher, and others -‘Expect from another what }oudo to another.’ ‘ Other men's 
sins are before our eyes, our own behind our hack.’ ‘Let him who hath conferred 
a favour hold his tongue.’ ‘ Hod conics to men; nay, what is nearer, comes into 
men.’ ‘ A good man is God's disciple and imitator and his true offspring.’ 

‘ Temples are not to be built for God with stones piled on high. Ho is to be 
consecrated in tho breast of each.’ Epictetus also says, ‘ If you always remember 
that in all you do, in soul or hotly, God stands bv as a witness, in all your prayers 
and your actions you will not err; and you shall have God dwelling with you.’ 
An Aral ian maxim, quoted by tho Persian poet Sadi, says, ‘ Confer benefits on him 
who has injured thee.’ 
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have originated in taking things for granted.’ The volume of 
inspiration has been sorely wronged on this very principle ; in 
tliis way has it been 6 wounded in the house of its friends,’ and 
gratuitously assailed by its numerous foes. For instance, 4 the 
men of the Book ’ have, in past days, taken it for granted that 
the science of the Bible chimed in with the science of that 
period—it was, perhaps, quite natural that they should 
assume, and without very deep searching decide, that such 
harmony did really exist; but when, as time went on, their 
science was proved to be defective or erroneous, their wisdom 
clearly was to review their position, and readjust their stand¬ 
point. On the other hand, the enemies of the Book have all 
too eagerly taken it for granted that the interpretations of its 
friends were tenable, and so have recklessly hurled against the 
venerable record the shafts of ridicule and scorn. 4 Down with 
it! down with it, even to the ground*! it must perish along 
with its exploded science! ’—such lias been their boastful and too 
hasty cry. The voice of wisdom replies, 6 Wait a while; first 
prove beyond a doubt that your science is right, and then 
honestly search and see if, rightly understood, the Book is at 
variance, with your scientitie demonstrations.’ Will any candid 
reader deny that, so far as wisdom’s voice has been obeyed, the 
result lias been eminently satisfactory ? Crudities in science 
have been remedied, errors of Biblical interpretation have been 
rectified, and the upshot tends to show that the Bible need not 
fear science, nor science the Bible. 

There is a close parallel between modern scientific discovery 
and the ‘unearthing’ of the religious and moral treasures of 
ancient nations by students of our own day. These have dug 
down into the literary strata long hidden from human eyes, 
and, as the reward of their toil, have brought to light mines of 
moral wealth of whose existence our forefathers never dreamt. 
Our forefathers c took it for granted ’ that the Bible was the 
sole repertory of Divine truth, the solitary mine of moral 

I 
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wealth. As they drew the moral map of the world, they saw 
themselves occupying 1 a sphere of hallowed radiance, whilst the 
surrounding region was one of unrelieved, unbroken gloom— 
the blackness of darkness. When the inner rim of the dark 
circle showed certain luminous streaks (as in the utterances of 
a Seneca, an Epictetus, and a Marcus Aurelius) the phenomenon 
was readily accounted for— c these were but gleams borrowed 
from the bright centre.’ hut what shall we say now, when it is 
clear that the outermost boundary of the dark circle was inter¬ 
sected by lustrous beams strangely akin to the brilliancy of 
the favoured centre ? What shall we say ? Why, what can 
we say? The thing is true, it is incontrovertible, and if our 
foregone conclusions clash with the fact, the error is in them, 
and not in it. Clearly we are again driven to readjust our 
stand-point. 

The question then is—does the hi hie itself go on the 
assumption indicated? does it claim for itself a monopoly of 
divine light and moral truth ? does it depict the outer circle, 
the heathen world, as a region of unmitigated gloom ? The only 
answer to these queries is a full and decided negative. 

Take, as an example of biblical teaching on this subject, the 
first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. No doubt, the 
picture is sombre enough when it portrays the condition into 
whiclr the heathen had sunk; but it shows the dark cloud of 
human depravity tinged throughout with Heaven-sent light. 
As regards theological knowledge, we read, ‘That which may be 
known of God is manifest in them (the heathen), for God hath 
showed it unto them.’ 4 When they knew God, they glorified 
him not as God’—expressions which certainly imply that God, 
in some way, made divine knowledge accessible to the heathen, 
and that they, in some sense, possessed that knowledge. The 
same is involved in the saying that c they held the truth in un¬ 
righteousness.’ As regards their moral status, we are distinctly 
assured that they were 6 a law unto themselves,’ having c the 
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work of the law written in their hearts, their conscience also 
bearing* witness, anrl their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or 
else excusing one another’ (Horn. ii. 14, 15). Now all this 
strictly accords with the actual condition of the heathen world. 
As we have seen, the Hindus have ever had precious fragments 
of divine truth in their various systems, whilst their code of 
morals in great part reads as an echo of Christian ethics. The 
unbeliever lays liis finger on this fact and says, ‘ After all, then, 
( hristianity taught no new truth, its moral teaching had long 
been anticipated.’ The obvious answer is—Christianity never 
professed to propound a new moral code; Jesus never said 
that the great moral lessons which he taught had never been 
listened to before. The Apostles never hinted this; St. Paul 
disdained not to enforce Christian truth by truth borrowed from 
heathen poets : the following texts are instances of the kind— 
* As certain also of your own poets have said, For we are also 
his offspring’ (Acts xvii, 28); and ‘Evil communications 
corrupt good manners 1 (1 Cor. xv. 33). ‘People sometimes 
write and talk as if Pagan truth were one thing and Christian 
truth another: but truth comes only from Him who is the 
Truth, and neither Jewish prophet nor heathen philosopher 
can attain to it, or act up to it, save by His aid.’ 2 Even so , all 
light comes down from ‘the Father of lights,’ and of Him who 
was the True Light it has with literal truth been said, ‘ He 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world ’ (John i. 9). 

What advantage, then, hath Christianity ? much every way ; 
but chiefly in this, that it, and it alone, supplies the missinfj 
link. Man has ever known his duty, but he has ever lacked the 
power to fulfil it; Christianity alone has supplied the power. 
The world has been like a well-constructed but motionless ma¬ 
chine, it needed steam ; Christianity has supplied motive power. 
Call it conscience, moral sense, natural religion—what you will, 

1 From Menander’s ‘ Thais.’ 

2 Preface to Farrars ‘Seekers after God/ 

1 2 
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man has ever had a sacred witness and a faithful monitor; hut 
what has that availed ? the bitter cry of human helplessness 
has ever been going up :— 

All ! if he give not arms as well as rules, 

What can he more than tell us we are fools ? 

Christianity has given 6 arms,’ whilst every other system 
merely furnished ( rules.’ By its wondrous display of divine 
compassion, by the presentation of its marvclloiSs scheme of 
vicarious atonement, by its matchless example of redeeming 
love, by the glorious hopes which it inspires, it electrifies the 
dormant affections and energies of the human mind ; it satisfies 
its deepest yearnings, it pours a stream of living vigour into 
dead souls, and brings to a beautiful and glorious realisation 
man’s moral sense ; it enables him not only to appreciate and 
approve, but to do the things which are 6 lovely, honest, pure, 
and of good report.’ In this sense, emphatically, Christianity 
is unique and incomparable. However beautiful the moral pre¬ 
cepts of the heathen may be, it is the beauty of a corpse hasten¬ 
ing to decay ; Christianity breathes life into the corpse and 
arrests its decomposition. Was not Europe such a putrescent 
corpse at the advent of Christianity ? 1 


1 No one, be he friend or foe, would deny the vast superiority of Christianity 
(\iewed merely as a system of ethics) over every other system ; its code of morals 
Ins a wider and a loftier range than has any other that the world has known. 
Hut. Christian ethics rest upon Christian principles , and these are sut generis. 
Viewed in this light, tho words of a writer already quoted from .ire no less true 
than beautiful. *A Seneca, a Musonius Kufus, an Epictetus, a Marcus Aurelius, 
might have been taught by the humblest Christian child about a Comfort, an 
Example, a Hope, which were capable of gilding their lives with unknown bright¬ 
ness and happiness—capable of soothing the anguish of every sorrow, of breaking 
the violence of every temptation, of lightening the burden of every care ’ (Farrars 
* Seekers after God’). 

It has often struck us that those who insist upon regarding tho Hible and 
Christianity as a natural outcome and uninspired conception of the Jewish race 
overlook a feature of singular difficulty. It must be admitted, indeed it is admitted, 
that, this moral and religious outcome is not only in advance of c\cry other system, 
but that, whilst c\ery other system lias evinced a tendency to decay and degrada- 
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tion, its course Inis been .an upward and improving one; every other system has 
moved along an inclined plane—passing from greater to lesser light; why, in one 
c.iso alone should the gradient lie reversed? why should its course be exceptional ~ 
passing from lesser to greater light? The difficulty becomes all the more inexplic¬ 
able (that is, on merely natural grounds) when w r e take into account the relative 
inferiority of the Jewish race in point of literature, science, and philosophy, to most 
of the nations of antiquity. Whence, then, their superior moral elevation? 
lowest in the intellectual scale, how have they evolved a system of such moral 
and religious excellence ? Jlere is clearly a case in which ‘the last has become 
first and the first last.’ Is this from Heaven, or is it of men ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

TIIE BUDDHIST ERA. 

‘ Having no hope, and without God ( Atheists ) in the world ’ (Ephes. ii. 12). 

We come now to a crisis in the religious history of India, of the 
most solemn and momentous kind; momentous, not merely, 
nor chiefly, because of its effects upon India, but because of its 
tremendous consequences to countless millions in other lands. 
We feel almost awe-struck as we contemplate the origin of that 
mighty system of religion which for 2,400 years has maintained 
a dominant sway in the East, and is at tins moment the faith of 
4f)0 millions of men—one third the population of the globe ! 
Reason is paralysed, and the mind overwhelmed by the thought 
that such a system was permitted to arise and prevail, a system 
which teaches every third man in the world to declare, as the 
first article of his creed 6 There is no God.' We can only bow 
to the mysterious fact, whilst reason is hushed to silence by a 
still small voice, * Be still and know that I am God ! ’ 

The thoughtful reader needs not to be told that Buddhism, 
in its evolution, followed the ordinary law of cause and (‘fleet; 
it succeeded, in short, as a natural sequence to facts and move¬ 
ments which had preceded it; its way had been prepared, its 
seed sown, before it appeared as a visible and stern reality. 
Decadence and decay had long characterised Hinduism; prim¬ 
itive sincerity and simplicity had yielded to growing formality ; 
the objects of worship had been greatly multiplied, the forms of 
worship had become complicated and mysterious; sacerdotal 
influence had been immensely developed; the institution of 
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caste had become a powerful engine of tyranny and wrong ; 
Brahmanical domination had reached its hated climax. Side by 
side with all this, rationalistic speculations had been sapping 
the foundations of primitive belief and trust; systems of philo¬ 
sophy were growing up which, while they intensely exercised 
the intellect, left the soul dark and dubious and sad ; an atmo¬ 
sphere of hazy unreality pervaded every tiling present or future. 

Such was the state of things when, somewhere about 550 b.c., 
the founder of Buddhism was born. 1 He was a Kshatriya by 
caste, and of royal blood. His father was the sovereign of a 
principality at the foot of the mountains of Nepaul. His family 
name was Gautama; he afterwards added to that name the 
appellation Sraiuana (ascetic). He was also called Sakya, to 
which definition the term Muni (saint) was appended. In after 
life, i.e. when he evolved his religious system, he took the name 
of Buddha (the enlightened one). Another name by which he 

1 It is a singular and deeply interesting fact that about this very time did 
other leaders of thought and founders of systems appear in other parts of the world. 
At this period was Pythagoras propounding in Greece many weighty truths and 
the strange doctrine of transmigration, whilst Zoroast er in Persia and Confucius in 
China were searching for light and labouring for tho moral elevation of their 
fellows. The era i ndicatcd seems to have been remarkable for a sort of simultaneous 
movement of master-minds anxious to solve deep and awful mysteries. 

It is due to our readers and ourselves to observe that, in adopting tho 
substantial truth of the following history of Buddha, we by no means vouch for 
the absolute veracity of all tile particulars of that history. It is a history pertain¬ 
ing to, what may be almost termed, ‘ tho pre-historic period. 1 We do not say that 
imagination and tradition may not havo contributed a touch or a twist to tho 
original facts of that history ; but we unhesitatingly accept the general truthfulness 
of the story. In answer to those who would repudiate tho whole history as a myth 
and invention, it is enough to say that the ablest Orientalists are against them ; 
nor is it too much to aver that ail overwhelming preponderance of probability is 
against them too. Buddhism is a fact ; it had an origin ; it possessed an elevated 
morality ; that irowod its origin and its morality to some ono master-mind is what 
few persons would dispute. The story of Buddha accounts for tho phenomenon of 
the system which bears his name; viewing tho conditions of Hindu society at the 
period referred to, the story of the Reformer is natural and probable. On the 
other hand, if wo reject tho story wo havo the great fact of tho origin of tho system 
absolutely unaccounted for. Besides which, so peculiar are tho features of this 
story—so unlike a mere creation of fancy--that, wo may venture to say, it would 
have taken a genuine Buddha to have conceited a fictitious one. 
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is sometimes spoken of is Siddhartha (desired-object-attained); 
a legend states that this name was given him by his parents, 
who regarded the child as bestowed upon them in answer to 
prayer. He was bora at Kapila-Vastu, the capital of the 
kingdom. 

From his very childhood he appears to have been of a 
thoughtful and studious turn, insomuch that the wise men of 
his father’s Court predicted that he would at some time forsake 
the world and become a religious devotee. His father was sorely 
distressed at this ascetic tendency in the boy, and resolutely set 
himself to arrest and divert it. Accordingly, Gautama was early 
married, and the allurements and dissipations of an Kastern 
Court were skilfully spread out before him. There seems little 
reason to doubt that he actually yielded to these seductions, and 
for years revelled in the dubious pleasures which, without stint, 
were provided for him ; tradition states that he had three wives 
and some thousands of concubines. 

So he lived up to his twenty-ninth year; probably the king 
consoled himself with the thought that his son was cured of his 
moody turn, and, it may be, Gautama himself thought so too. 
Hut it proved otherwise; deep down in his soul there was a sense 
of disquiet which nothing could stifle, there were longings which 
nothing could satisfy; the shouts of revelry might silence for a 
time the inward tumult, but it was still there ; and, doubtless, 
not unfrequently bitter moments of disgust and restlessness 
succeeded to scenes of reckless indulgence. It is easy to under¬ 
stand how, when an anxious mind is oscillating between two 
courses, a little thing may decide its choice. The story runs 
that, when Gautama was in this state of mind, he incidentally 
witnessed, in succession, four sights which powerfully affected 
him, and actually derided his future course. The tirst object 
was a decrepit old man ; this led him to reflect on the miseries 
of old age. He next passed a wretched leper, covered with 
sores ; here Gautama's thoughts glanced off to the manifold 
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forms of disease and suffering with which the world abounds. 
The next object which crossed his path was a dead body; 4 And 
this,’ said he, 6 is the end to which I and all must come! ’ The 
picture was truly dark for him; the present was a gloomy 
enigma, and the future was unbroken night. A mind differently 
constituted to his might have adopted the Epicurean remedy: 
4 Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ Gautama could 
no longer rest without seeking some solution of the dark 
problem. Anon, another object presented itself to him ; he 
beheld a recluse sitting wrapt in deep meditation. 4 That,’ said 
he to himself, 4 is the only course for me to pursue.’ The die 
was cast, his resolve was taken ; he would turn his back upon 
the world—lie would leave all that were dear to him; he 
would bury himself in solitude, and seek, by a life of austerity 
and reflection, to unravel the deep mystery which oppressed and 
distracted his soul. That very night did lie quit his home, de¬ 
termined no more to visit the haunts of men till lie had found 
out a way of deliverance for himself .and others. 

As it proved, he was not to be alone in his retirement; five 
Brahmans joined him, sharing his privations, and emulating 
him in seeking light by meditation. Efforts were not spared 
to divert him from bis purpose; King Bimbisara of Maghada 
strove hard to wean him from what seemed so senseless a pur¬ 
suit ; the king offered him half his kingdom if he would give 
up his design ; the answer of Gautama was pointed and striking. 

4 I seek not,’ said he, 4 an earthly kingdom ; 1 wish to become a 
Buddha ’ (an enlightened person). 

Six years passed over, during which he practised the utmost 
severities, following with rigorous strictness the Brahmanical 
rule for the observance of ascetics. He thus honestly tested 
the beaten ‘way of knowledge,’ but experience taught him the 
futility of this method; he got no light for his soul, and his 
body was sinking under his rigid mortifications. He changed 
his plan; he began to take more nourishment, that with a body 
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more vigorous lie might obtain a higher degree of mental 
concentration. His Brahman friends now forsook him ; he was 
left utterly alone. He went to the neighbourhood of Gaya, 
there he seated himself under a mimosa tree ( Ficus religiusa ), 
and recommenced in solitude his meditations. The legend 
states that Mara, the devil, and other evil spirits at this time 
fiercely assailed him; he, however, successfully battled with 
these temptations, and at length obtained the desire of his 
soul—he found out the source of evil, and the wa/ of eman¬ 
cipation. 

The conclusions he arrived at may be thus expressed: 1. 
There is no supreme intelligent Author of nature. 2. Matter 
and individual souls have existed from eternity. 3. Animated 
being involves desire, and desire (a craving for supposed good) 
involves suffering. 4. Deliverance from suffering involves 
deliverance from desire, nirvana , extinction. Reduced to the 
form of a creed this theory propounds three articles of faith— 
singularly brief and strangely appalling ! 

1. There is no God. 1 

2. Conscious existence is the worst possible evil. 

3. Annihilation is the highest possible good. 

Such was the outcome of so many years of painful, persistent 
research; such the oidy answer which nature or intuition 
gave to the plaintive cry for knowledge which rose from an 
anxious and earnest soul! To our minds the result seems 
terribly unsatisfying and painfully chilling; strange to say, 
it did not thus strike the mind of Gautama; probably it was 
but one of many speculations which had preceded it in the 
mind of the enquirer. As these in succession had been discarded 
as untenable, we can well understand that the shadows of de¬ 
spair began to gather thick around him; at length, out of his 

1 Gautama virtually, though not expressly, taught this terrible negation, for, 
in accounting for the origin of things and in constructing his system, lie entirely 
ignored and set aside all idea of a God. 
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very despair, he evolved the conception which we have de¬ 
scribed. All his efforts had been to pierce the dark cloud of 
human suffering ; his efforts had failed ; unaided by revelation 
and faith he could not discern the bright sunshine which lay 
beyond that cloud. What then could he do ? the cloud would 
neither rend nor remove ; he tinged it with the lurid gleam of 
atheism and hopelessness; better, as it seemed to him, to have 
no God than a god of imperfection, darkness, and wrath, and 
better to cease to be , than continue to live in the life that is. 

There is truth in the axiom, 4 Anything better than sus¬ 
pense,’ and this doubtless accounts for the ecstasy of Gautama 
when he had once reached a definite conclusion, lfe had at 
least become a Buddha ; he would be no more tossed about on 
the sea of uncertainty, he now knew the beat and knew the 
worst of all that had troubled him. The following effusion 
denotes his rapturous joy at his achievement:— 

See what true knowledge has effected here ! 

The lust and anger which infest tlio world, 

Arising from delusion, are destroyed 

Like thieves condemned to perish. Ignorance 

And worldly longings, working only evil, 

By tlie great fire of knowledge are burnt up 
With all their mass of tangled roots. The cords 
And knots of lands, of houses, and possessions, 

And selfishness which talks of 4 seif’ and 4 mine/ 

Are severed by the weapon of my knowledge. 

The raging stream of lust which has its source 
In evil thoughts, led by concupiscence, 

And swollen by sight’s waters, is dried up 
By the bright sun of knowledge ; and the forest 
Of trouble, slander, envy, and delusion, 

Is by the flamo of discipline consumed. 

Now [ have gained release, and this world’s bonds 
Are cut asunder by the knife of knowledge. 

Thus I have crossed the ocean of the world, 

Filled with the shark-like monsters of desire, 

And agitated by the waves of passion— 
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Borne onward by the boat of stern resolve. 

Now I have tasted the immortal trnth— 

Known also to unnumbered saints of yore— 

That frees mankind from sorrow, pain, and death. 

Of the many pleasing traits in the character of Buddha, 
not the least remarkable is his humility; this is indicated : i 
tlie last line but one of the above extract; he never claimed 
the homage of his fellow-men, lie never arrogated to himself a 
monopoly of spiritual light; he ever taught that he was but 
one of many Buddhas who had preceded him. 

His system, as he further elaborated it, reveals very clearly 
a strong infusion of Hindu notions. He firmly maintained 
the doctrine of transmigration of souls ; he recognised also the 
feature of retributive justice in the varying conditions of life ; 
he taught, moreover, that, between the intervals of transmigra¬ 
tion, human souls sojourned for definite periods in heaven or 
hell—according to his theory there were many heavens and 
not fewer than 136 hells. So far the views of Buddha accorded 
with the doctrines of Hinduism. As regards his conception of 
the origin of things, his repudiation of a personal Deity and 
his idea of final cmanicipation, he held much in common with 
the philosophers of the Sankhya school; their absorption 
was with him extinction ; but, as it may be questioned whether 
they really believed in an intelligent, living God, it is possible 
that the idea involved in both cases was much the same. 
Another point of distinction was also more appaient than real. 
Buddha rejected all notion of a divine revelation, and conse¬ 
quently ignored the authority of the Vedas; the orthodox 
philosophers, in terms, admitted the inspiration of those sacred 
books, but in their speculations they practically set them aside ; 
reason alone ruled them. 

The grand point of divergence between Buddhism and 
Hinduism was with regard to caste . There is little doubt that 
Gautama had long abhorred that monstrous institution, and it 
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is the chief glory of his system that it utterly ignores all 
caste distinctions. On this point the great reformer spoke in no 
faltering accents: 6 According to my doctrine,’ said lie, 6 there is 
no difference of caste; redemption from the evils of existence 
will be obtained by all, even by the lowest in caste, if they 
take the path trodden by me. No person is hindered by his 
birth from escaping transmigration, even already after the 
present life.’ 

The moral duties enforced by Buddha are admirable. The 
moral code which he propounded comprises eleven articles : 
live of these are negative, and six are positive injunctions. 
These are: 1, Kill not; 2, Steal not; 3, Lie not; 4, Commit 
not adultery; 5, Drink no strong drink ; 6, Exercise charily 
and benevolence; 7, Be pure and virtuous; 8, Be patient and 
forbearing; 9, Be courageous; 10, Be contemplative; 11, 
Seek after knowledge. 1 These injunctions were of universal 
obligation, they bound every follower of Buddha, every aspirant 
to nirvana, no matter what his position might be. In ad¬ 
dition to these, others of greater stringency were enjoined for 
the observance of priests ; they were to avoid eating at im¬ 
proper times, not to frequent dances or theatres, not to wear 
ornaments or use perfumes, not to lie on too comfortable beds, 
not to receive from anyone gold or silver. Still more rigid 
observances were allotted to those who adopted the life of a 
religious devotee; they must wear only garments made of 
rags sewn with their own hands, covered with a yellow cloak; 
they must live on charity, but ask for nothing; must never eat 
more than one meal a day, and that before noon ; must live in 

1 A variety of precepts are also given exemplifying the due scope of the rnoiul 
code ; thus the prohibition against falsehood also prohibits all coarse and offensive 
language; so, too, not only is patience enjoined, but meek endurance of injuries, 
resignation under trial, humility, penitence, confession of sin. It even appears as 
though some idea of expiation wont with the acknowledgment of guilt. After the 
time of Buddha a royal edict, given, as it is thought, by Asoka, a Buddhist king of 
Mngadha in the third century n.c., commanded the people publicly to confess their 
sins every five years. 
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the woods, with no shelter but that of the trees; must never 
sleep in a recumbent posture ; once a month they must visit a 
burning or burial ground, and there reflect on the vanity of all 
things. 

Of course, the idea was that, the greater the austerity the 
more rapid the progress towards the stage of nirvana , extinc¬ 
tion. Here, again, a marked feature of resemblance between 
Buddhism and Hinduism appears; in each case meditation and 
mortification were enjoined as the highway to emancipation. 
The Buddhist sought thereby to kill desire, and, desire gone, an¬ 
nihilation would ensue ; the Hindu aimed at utter abstraction, 
forgetfulness of his personal identity, and, that attained, he 
would lapse into the all-pervading Brahma. But a noteworthy 
difference also appears—the devout Hindu said, 6 All action, 
good and bad, necessitates future births and defers absorption, 
therefore I must cease from good deeds as well as bad ; I must 
do nothing, T must think nothing.’ The devout Buddhist said, 

6 1 must cease from all evil action, but l must exercise myself 
to the utmost in charity, benevolence, and virtue, and thus I 
shall be hastened onwards towards wirvana .’ 

This brings before us the one great feature in which 
Buddhism stands out in striking and beautiful contrast to its 
more ancient rival. Hinduism—the later Hinduism which was 
depicted in the preceding chapter, was essentially a selfish 
sv>tem, the development of caste made it such. However 
devout the Hindu might be, and however zealous in his religious 
exercises, his one thought centred upon self; his own sole 
(‘mancipation was the thing lie cared for. Buddhism, on the 
contrary, enjoined a world-wide benevolence; it enforced 
universal charity; it set forth the common brotherhood of all 
mankind, it breathed kindness to every living thing—not to 
man only but to the meanest animal. Passing strange that a 
system which ignored Hod could be so excellent! wondrous that 
the fabric of morality could tower so high with no divine basis 
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to rest upon I But, however we may admire and wonder at the 
structure, experience has proved it to be, what Godless morality 
must ever be, a veritable 6 castle in the air.’ Buddhism has 
utterly failed in making its followers virtuous, benevolent, and 
unselfish. The moral excellences enjoined by Buddha are no¬ 
where more conspicuous by their absence than in those lands 
wliere his religion most abounds. 

In speaking of the good points of Buddha’s system we must 
not overlook two important considerations. It woidd be un¬ 
generous to Hinduism to deny that the reformer had learnt 
much that was morally excellent and true from the religion 
which he forsook ; indeed, he seems not to have professed that 
he evolved his moral code out of his inner consciousness. The 
other point to be borne in mind is the natural beauty and 
amiability of his character; he was just one of those men to 
whom the path of virtue is neither rugged nor steep, who are 
generous and benevolent, not because they have acquired such 
a disposition, but because it is natural to them. With Gautama 
active charity was less a duty than a pleasure, and from being 
a pleasure it grew by cultivation to an actual passion. 

Throughout the painful ordeal of his search after light, he 
ever had the benefit of others before him ; accordingly, no sooner 
had he attained his object than he commenced a life of active 
missionary labour. He returned to his home ; he instructed his 
father and all the members of his family in the new faith ; they 
became his earliest disciples ; but he left them, to carry the glad 
tidings to others; he betook himself to his former Brahman 
friends and communicated to them his discovery. He was sorely 
grieved to find that some of those whom he had loved and 
honoured had, during the years of his seclusion, passed away 
strangers to the way of deliverance. 

He knew no distinctions of persons; he proclaimed his 
doctrines to rich and poor, to the Sudra and the Brahman alike. 
Marvellous success rewarded his toil and diligence. It was but 
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natural that the Brahmans should oppose his levelling theory; 
hut the message of actual equality was sweet and grateful to their 
despised and down-trodden inferiors; no doubt, this was the 
grand secret of Buddha’s triumph ; moreover the very spectacle 
of the man—a king’s son, traversing the country in a mendicant’s 
garb, eschewing honours, wealth, and ease, meekly enduring re¬ 
proach and contumely, consorting freely with the lowest of the 
low, denying himself to instruct and benefit all—must have 
deeply impressed his auditors and have aided their %aith. The 
superior moral tone of his teaching must also have commended 
itself to the consciences of myriads to whom the learned dis¬ 
quisitions of Hindu philosophers were a meaningless puzzle. 

But his success was not confined to the common people; a 
number of petty sovereigns were led to embrace and further his 
religion. At length, after forty-five years of unwearied toil, he 
passed away. The closing scene of his life was touching and re¬ 
markable; it is said that he, on a preaching tour, had walked a 
greater distance than he had strength for—he was eighty years of 
age; he had also partaken of some unwholesome food ; the conse¬ 
quence was that he died of dysentery. He expired at Kusinagara, 
and his dying words were, 6 All things are transient.’ 

Can we but admire the goodness of the man, and the zeal of 
the missionary, with so little in his creed to foster virtue or 
inspire enthusiasm ? May we not venture to add, with truth, 
that, to modern missionaries, 6 he being dead yet speaketh ’ ? 

It does not appear that Buddha left any writings behind 
him. After his death a council was called by the King of 
Magadha and a collection was made of all the teachings and 
sayings of the reformer; these were arranged into three sets of 
books, which record the doctrines, moral maxims, and metaphy¬ 
sical utterances of Buddha. These constitute the sacred scrip¬ 
tures of the Buddhists. 

The new religion in the meantime continued to spread, 
though its progress was, no doubt, retarded by divisions and dis- 
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sensions which arose in the Buddhist community. Asoka (the 
grandson of Chandragupta who, after the invasion of Alexander 
the Great, became King of Hindustan proper) embraced 
Buddhism, and made it the religion of the State. This sovereign 
displayed the utmost zeal and devotion in furthering his adopted 
faith. In the eighteenth year of his reign (about 246 B.c.) he 
summoned a general Council; its principal objects were the 
improvement of religious discipline, the repression of sectarian 
tendencies, and a scheme for sending messengers to propagate 
the Buddhist creed in foreign lands. 

Thus the missionary character which, by his teaching and 
example, the Founder of this religion had impressed upon it was 
developed into a scheme of foreign missionary enterprise ; not 
only did Buddhism ignore caste distinctions in the land of his 
birth, it overleaped the limits of nationality, and sought to 
embrace the whole world. No other religion had till then ap¬ 
peared with cosmopolitan sympathies. Judaism had preceded 
Buddhism by eight centuries or more ; it had lit its lamp at 
a heavenly source, and had embodied divine truths to which the 
latter system was a stranger, but surely it is one of the strange 
problems of the comparison, that Judaism was less liberal of its 
light than was Buddhism, and that, in expansive philanthropy 
and world-wide charity, the latter outstript the former. It is a 
deeply interesting fact that nearly three centuries before the 
divine commission was heard, 6 Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature’ (Mark xvi. 15), Buddhism 
was sending forth its heralds to proclaim in strange lands its 
admirable morality, and its lifeless, godless creed. 

In this way, whilst this system, like a mighty Banian tree, 
flourished in its native soil, it shot forth its branches into Burmah, 
China, Thibet, and Ceylon ; in those lands the descending tendrils 
rapidly took root, branch after branch again spread; root after 
root descended, until at length the vast populations of those 
regions sheltered themselves under its shade. Little did 

K 
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Asoka and his council—little did the zealous bands of mission¬ 
aries sent forth, imagine that, the system which they were so 
anxious to propagate in foreign parts was doomed utterly to 
perish in the land of its birth; yet so it proved ; rapidly as 
the parent stem had developed, its roots had never struck very 
deep into the mother soil, and so, when the storm arose, it 
yielded to the strain, and fell prostrate, never to rise again. 

In accounting for the collapse of Buddhism in India and its 
triumph in other lands, various considerations must be weighed. 
Political changes in India helped towards the grand result. 
Fifty years after the death of Asoka the reins of power fell 
into the hands of a new dynasty inimical to the Reformer’s faith. 
About the period of Christ’s birth a Buddhist dynasty again en¬ 
couraged and helped it forward. In the third century of the 
Christian era a Hindu dynasty rose to power; again the fortunes 
of Buddhism waned. In the meantime Brahmanism was mar¬ 
shalling its forces ; for centuries had controversy raged between 
the two hostile systems; the Brahmans, with their usual 
adroitness, had tried cajolery and conciliation in the period of 
Buddhist predominance (Buddha, they said, was, after all, an in¬ 
carnation of Vishnu); in the season of its depression they had 
assailed it with bitterness and spleen ; they had fiercely at tacked 
it in its most vulnerable aspect—its atheistic character. In 
order to popularise Hinduism they created a new literature in 
the Puranas, and multiplied commentaries on the Yedic ritual; 
they charmed the common people by the stories of Kama and 
Krishna. It is true the morality of Krishna and that of Buddha 
differed as widely as the poles; the popular conscience could 
not but admit that Buddha’s rule was the best , but popular 
taste pronounced Krishna’s the easiest , and most natural. Then, 
stood out to fullest view the inherent weakness of Buddhism—» 
if there be no God, no eternal recompense, then where are the 
sanctions or encouragements for well-doing? Why exercise 
self-restraint and forego present enjoyment if nought but anni¬ 
hilation face us in the future ? 
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It is clear that, about a.d. 700, Buddhism had lost its 
power and prestige in India. 1 About the period of which we 
are speaking, two distinguished champions appeared on the 
Hindu side; these were Kmnarila-Bhatta and Sankaracharya. 
The former of these wrote an able commentary on Vedic cere¬ 
monial. The latter was one of the great lights of the eclectic 
school of philosophy; he founded the Smartas, a sect of the 
Vedantists, and wrote numerous works of great ability in support 
of the old system. Sankaracharya also, apparently out of 
regard to the prevalence of monasticism amongst the Buddhists, 
established a number of Hindu monasteries. Tims new life was 
being infused into the old system, whilst the vitality of its 
once vigorous rival was oozing out. Buddhism as a religious 
revolution—as a manly and virtuous protest against caste 
tyranny and priestly assumption—gained an easy victory, and 
carried with it the acclamations of the masses ; but Buddhism 
as a godless creed could never find a permanent footing in 
India. The Hindus may be frivolous, fickle, changeful; in 
their religious conceptions they may be grossly inconsistent 
and strangely illogical; they may propound a pure morality 
whilst they bow down to deities who have outraged every moral 
principle ; they may present the anomaly of being at the same 
time pantheists and polytheists—but if their religious history 
proves anything, it proves beyond a doubt that Hindus must 
have a God ; this is neither more nor less than a psychological 
necessity of their being. They may even bring themselves, as 
w r e have before shown, to doubt their own existence ; but the 
existence of the Deity they cannot doubt: they may make God 
everything and everything God, but the Hindus, as a race, can 

1 It is recorded that, about a t>. 400, Fa-hian, a Chinese Buddhist convert, paid 
a visit to India ; his account shows that at that period Buddhism was in a prosperous 
condition. He was followed by another pilgrim, Sung-Giing, in the sixth century, 
and by a third, named Hiuen-thsang, a century later. Hiuen-thsang bewails the 
declension of Buddhism at that time; he declares that he found his Indian co¬ 
religionists hardly a whit in advance of the heretics by whom they were surrounded. 
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never tolerate the cry , 4 There is no God.’ A natural recoil 
from this cry really explains the phenomenon of the decadence 
and death of Buddhism in India . 1 

There is no doubt that actual and fierce persecution helped 
to give the death-blow to Buddhism. As the Brahmans re- 
gained political power in the country they hesitated not to 
employ other than polemical weapons against their adversaries; 
history, or perhaps legend, seems to show that^in Southern 
India some thousands of Buddhists were put to death. At 
length, in the twelfth century, the struggle culminated in the 
extirpation of Buddhism, and the re-establishment of Hinduism 
throughout the country. Thus had the ancient religion of 
India victoriously surmounted the most formidable peril to 
which it had ever been exposed. For a time its supremacy had 
gone, its glory was eclipsed; but it merely bent its head to the 
storm and then arose from the dust erect, unscathed and 
vigorous as ever. The battle had been fierce and long ; surely 
the fact that Hinduism survived the arduous struggle must 
indicate the singular vitality of that system—must show that 


1 The fact that, though Buddhism lias been expelled from the land of its birth, 
if lias found a home in an empire like China and elsewhere, is no doubt remarkable, 
but two things help to account for this. In the first place, as regards the Chinese, 
no one can have visited China, after sojourning in India, without feeling that he 
has passed at once into a new atmosphere ; it is impossible to conceive a greater 
contrast than appears between the characteristics of the two peoples; and you are 
compelled to feel that the differences are essential, not accidental, that they are not 
so much the consequences of differing moral and religious training, but natural and 
constitutional differences. You find the Chinese in all matters of business, keen, 
intelligent, ingenious, plodding ; in these respects they cast the Hindus into the 
shade ; but you search in vain in China for the deep spiritual yearnings and tho 
contemplative tone which so strongly mark the people of India. Those are of tho 
earth, earthy; these at least pant after something higher and better. Tlius a 
godless faith was a possibility in China. But it is a singular illustration of the 
truth that even the least religious of human kind must have tome object of 
worship, that in China and other Buddhist countries gods of various kinds aro 
honoured; religious homago is paid to them and temporal benefits are sought at 
their hands; relics too are kept and worshipped—all which is, of course, opposed 
to primitive Buddhist teaching. - 
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its earth-born adversary had utterly failed to pierce the joints 
of that armour which so effectually shielded its hidden life. 

Necessarily the banished system left certain traces of its 
influence behind; Hinduism was not exactly the same thing 
that it had been ; the ancient institution of sacrifice was never 
restored to its primitive ideal; the dogma of transmigration 
was strengthened and expanded ; and in connection with this 
dogma, which teaches the possibility of human souls inhabiting 
the bodies of animals, Buddhism inculcated and left behind it 
a habit of kindly regard for the whole brute creation. 

The small sect called Jains is the sole relic of the Buddhist 
community in India. Their original founder was a royal prince 
called Parswanath. They first appeared in South Beliar 
(Magadha), in the second century of the Christian era . 1 Some 
two hundred and fifty years later Mahavira was born of the 
same stock. He taught a more rigid discipline than had be¬ 
fore prevailed; his followers, like himself, are ascetics; they 
are called Difjambara **, 6 clad in space,’ or ‘naked.’ .The 
followers of Parswanath are called Svetambavan, ‘clothed in 
white.’ These, according to their founder’s practice, should 
always wear but one white cloth ; the others, if they copied 
their teacher’s example, would wear no clothing at all; at the 
present day neither the one party nor the other strictly observes 
the prescribed rule. The term Jain comes from the word 
Jiria , which means ‘ a conquering saint,’ one who has vanquished 
self and desire. The Jains say there have been, in all, twenty- 
four Jinas; Parswanath and Mahavira were the two last of 
these. They agree with the Buddhists in rejecting the Hindu 
Vedas; but they have a sacred literature of their own, dis¬ 
tinct from that which records the teachings of Buddha. They 


1 The Jains claim for themselves a much higher antiquity ; indeed, they maintain 
that they were anterior to Buddhism ; their chronology, however, is throughout 
unreliable. The prociso period of their origin cannot bo determined, but the burden 
of evidence seems to point to the era specified. 
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believe in the eternity of matter and mind, and, like the 
Buddhists, ignore the idea of a Supreme Being. The chief 
points of their difference from the Buddhists consist in their 
worshipping the Jinas and in according a sort of inferior homage 
to certain Hindu deities, Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, and Gonesa. 
Their object in adoring the twenty-four Jinas is to obtain thoir 
help in attaining to emancipation; they consider that, in 
addition to their individual efforts, the mediation of the Jinas 
may greatly facilitate their ultimate deliverance. 

There is no doubt that the Jains have been gradually 
receding from the Buddhist type ; they arcs drawing nearer 
their Hindu brethren in their sympathies and practices. Al¬ 
ready the Brahmans exercise a growing influence over them; 
they uphold certain caste distinctions, and in many of their 
temples employ Brahmans to perform their religious ceremonies. 
It is not, therefore, unreasonable to suppose that Jainism will, 
in time, be absorbed into the orthodox Hindu system. It is 
estimated that at the present time the members of this sect in 
the whole of the Bengal provinces do not amount to one hundred 
thousand. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE MOHAMMEDAN EltA. 

* And the shapes of the locusts vere like unto horses prepared unto battle ; and 
on their heads were as it were crowns like gold, and their faces were as the faces 
of men . . . and they had tails like unto scorpions, and there were stings in 
their tads’ (Rev. ix. 7, 10). 

Islam followed in the wake of Buddhism. Hinduism, after cen¬ 
turies of hitter strife, had crushed and banished its atheistic 
rival; but the shouts of triumph and flic songs of victory had 
not died out before another formidable foe appeared on the field. 
Another religious duel was to he fought; the ancient creed of 
India had vanquished a heretical offshoot of its own, could it as 
successfully cope with a foreign faith ?—a faith which, like 
itself abhorred atheism, but which, unlike itself, denounced all 
idolatry—a faith which, like its vanquished foe, denied caste 
distinctions, but which, unlike that foe, permitted present, and 
promised eternal, gratification—a gratification as sensuous and 
sensual as human nature could well desire? Hinduism was 
evidently to pass through a more trying ordeal than that which 
she had just survived. It will be the aim of this chapter to 
describe the struggle which ensued and to trace its issue. 

How it may be with the reader we know not, but, as we enter 
on this subject, we cannot hut experience a rush of solemn and 
weighty reflections, akin to those which occupied our minds 
when we contemplated the rise and progress of the mighty 
system treated of in the last chapter. Inscrutable are Thy ways, 
most mighty God ! —inscrutable in what Thou permittest no 
less than in what Thou doest! Taking Calvary as our stand- 
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point, what a marvellous panorama spreads out behind us and 
before us ! what a strange retrospect! what an amazing prospect! 
The glorious transaction on that mount—a transaction on which 
the world’s salvation depends, appears midway between the two. 
Six centuries before that event we see an anxious, troubled soul 
retiring to the gloomy solitude of a forest in search of light and 
peace; after years of painful thought we behold him issue forth 
with his dreary, cheerless creed—a creed professed i^ our day by 
one third of the human race. Six centuries after the grand 
event spoken of, we see another doubting, restless soul, retiring 
to a cave in an Arabian mountain. After five years of strange 
experiences he too burst upon the world as the propounder of a 
new faith, and that faith now numbers l(iO millions of followers. 
How the mind yearns, but yearns in vain, to look behind the 
veil, to trace out, not only those wondrous and momentous 
events, but the position they occupy in the providential scheme 
of Him who is the righteous King of the whole eartli! Again 
are we hushed to silence. ‘ Be still and know that I am God.’ 

In dealing with the contact of Hinduism with Mohamme¬ 
danism it will give interest and perspicuity to the view pre¬ 
sented if wc first briefly sketch the origin and character of the 
religion of the Arabian prophet. It seems desirable, moreover, 
that some account should be given of such of the sects of Islam 
as have figured in that part of Indian history to which the 
present chapter relates. 

What we said as to the origin of Buddhism may be averred 
with equal truth of Mohammedanism—it was the outcome of 
the age rather than the evolution of an individual; it was the 
legitimate upshot of influences and tendencies which had been 
operating long before they assumed that concrete shape which 
Mohammed gave them. Different as the two religions are, they 
came to the birth under very similar circumstances. In the one 
case primitive Hinduism had been corrupted ; the prevalence of 
superstition, priestcraft, caste tyranny, and rationalistic specula- 
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tion, had unsettled the minds of thoughtful men ; a more or less 
audible cry for reform was rising from many an anxious breast— 
Buddhism was the response to that cry. In the other case, the 
once pure and simple monotheism of Arabia had gradually faded 
away into nature-worship; that, again, had lapsed into gross 
idolatry; the eclipse of religious truth and faith was attended 
by a deteriorating standard of morals; infanticide and polyan¬ 
dry were results and evidences of the downward tendency ; then 
it was that a cry for light and deliverance began to be heard. 
Mohammed himself was one of the nobler spirits who groaned 
under the national apostasy, and longed for some mode of 
emancipation—some scheme of religious and moral elevation. 
And as Buddhism, though a revolt against Hinduism, derived 
many of its leading features from that system, so did Moham¬ 
medanism gather up into itself and reflect the various hues of 
religious thought which prevailed in the land of its birth. As 
an eclectic system of religion Mohammedanism was infinitely 
more successful than was its predecessor in India. Buddhism 
appropriated several important elements of Hinduism, but it 
rejected the one which was vital—faith in a personal (iod, and 
thus it sealed its own doom. Mohammedanism formed an in¬ 
genious amalgamation of the three prevailing systems of Arabia 
—Paganism, Judaism, and Christianity; the former constituted 
the basis for its institutions and observances, the two latter were 
the repertory from which its doctrines were mainly derived. 
Unhappily for himself and unfortunately for the world, Moham¬ 
med drew his waters from a poisoned stream ; he encountered a 
Judaism debased by Talmudic puerilities and a Christianity 
degraded and overlaid by human inventions. One cannot hut 
ask how different the upshot might have been had Christian 
truth presented itself to the enquiring mind of Mohammed in 
its pristine truth and beauty. 

The Arabian nation traces its origin to two sources; the 
Joktanian Arabs look back to Joktan, the great-great-grandson 
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of Shem, as their forefather; the Ishmaelite Arabs date their 
origin from Ishmael, the son of Abraham by the Egyptian hand¬ 
maid Hagar. Amongst the former branch we find the ancient 
kingdom of the Sakvans. Tradition states that the Queen of 
Sheba who went to test the wisdom of Solomon was a ruler of 
that kingdom. But divine promises had pointed io the 
supremacy of the later branch (Gen. xvi. 10; xvii. 20; xxi. 
18). Accordingly we find the Ishmaelites commingling with 
surrounding races and gradually impressing their character upon 
them. In this way they seem in time to have comprehended 
not only the Joktanian Arabs, but the Midianites and the 
Idumceans, and to have established an undisputed ascendency in 
the land. 

There can be little doubt that, as with the earliest Aryan 
settlers in India, so with the early Arabs, they had ideas of 
the Deity comparatively pure and simple and true. This cir¬ 
cumstance is less remarkable in the case of the Arabians than in 
that of the Aryans ; we (an more readily indicate the sources of 
light in that case than in this. How much independent light 
the Joktanians possessed we know not, but the Ishmaelites 
sprang from Abraham 6 the friend of God,’ and their accession, 
we can well imagine, brought with it decided traces of light 
and truth. If we bear in mind too, what there is no reason to 
doubt, that the inspired book of Job was written in Arabia, 
and that Moses spent the second forty years of his life in that 
country, we see that the ancestors of Mohammed enjoyed special 
religious advantages. The sojourn of the Israelites in the 
wilderness must have been marked by intercourse with the people 
of the land, and though that intercourse would not be an 
unmixed good, skill the wondrous miracles which God wrought 
for His people at that time, the public worship of Jehovah in the 
tabernacle surmounted with the abiding pillar of glory, the 
presence of f Moses and Aaron among His saints’—these and 
other influences must have been salutary and instructive to the 
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Arabians. Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, a prince and priest of 
the country, was doubtless one of many who profited by those 
advantages. The testimony borne in the Bible to the piety and 
zeal of the Uechabites, one of the tribes of Arabia, shows that 
the true God was known and worshipped among that people. 

There can be little doubt that, as in India so in Arabia, the 
first step in the downward course was the worship of the 
heavenly bodies. From regarding these objects as symbols of 
the true God, the Arabians as well as the Aryans, by a natural 
transition, came to honour them as actual deities. I 11 each case, 
in all probability, the transition was accomplished by almo&t 
imperceptible degrees, an idea of a Supreme Deity remaining 
long after the people had come to fall down to 6 gods many and 
lords many.’ A remarkable passage in the Book of Job shows 
that even in the days of that patriarch the leaven of pliysiolatry 
was working: 6 If I beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon 
walking in bright ness ; and my heart hath been secretly enticed, 
or my mouth hath kissed my hand ; this also were an iniquity 
to bo punished by the Judge; for I should have denied the God 
that is above ’ (Job xxxi. 2(>—28). That Job herein indicates 
and censures the growing evil, few will doubt; but the allusion 
to the action of the Judge implies that nature-worship was at 
that period more or less an illicit practice; it only required time 
to make that and much grosser forms of worship universal in the 
land. Idol temples and altars were set up in all parts of the 
country. 

The principal sanctuary, called the Kaaba, was in the city 
of Mecca. This famous temple, which was the grand centre 
of Pagan worship, and which maintained its pre-eminence after 
the conversion of the nation to Islam, was a simple square 
edifice, with little adornment. It contained, however, no fewer 
than 3G0 idols ; it had also an object of remarkable virtue and 
sanctity—this was a black stone, to which the Pagan Arabs 
showed special devotion; every pilgrim kissed it and believed 
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that contact with it in some way relieved him of his sins. 
The simple worshippers asserted that the stone was originally 
white, but that it had become black by absorbing the sins of 
men. Tradition attributed the building of the Kaaba to 
Abraham himself, and it was said to stand near the spot where 
the patriarch had gone to offer up his son, that son not being 
Isaac, but Ishmael. Ishmael is said to have introduced the 
sacred stone. The adjoining well of Zamzen w^s likewise 
said to have been the fountain from which Ilagar and her 
son had quenched their thirst 1 (Gen. xxi. 19). 

Mecca was thus to the Pagan Arabs the holiest place on 
earth; pilgrims flocked to it from all parts of the country; an 
important feature of the worship prescribed consisted in com¬ 
passing again and again the holy Kaaba. The rite of circum¬ 
cision was universally practised, abstinence from wine was en¬ 
joined, oaths were made in the name of the national religion ; 
amongst colours, green was ever the favourite with the Pagan 
Arabs. These and many more features of the olden times 
Mohammed sagaciously imported into his own system. The 
360 idols of the Kaaba were demolished, truly; but the sacred 
stone still remains an object of intense veneration to the thou¬ 
sands of Mussulman pilgrims, who, from all parts of the world, 
wend their way to the holy city. The mosque which is built 
over the Kaaba is compassed by the pilgrims as was done of 

1 Those traditions sufficiently account for tho superior sanctity which attached 
to the temple at Mecca—a sanctity which it still retains in the eyes of all good 
Mussulmans. One of the most curious instances of legendary localisation extant 
is furnished by tho notions of the Samaritans of the present day. They believe 
that Paradise stood on the summit of Mount Gemini, that out of its dust Adam 
■was formed ; places are indicated or which the holy Seth erected altars ; Gerizim, 
moreover, is the Ararat of Genesis on which the Ark rested; there too are the 
remains of Noah’s altar shown with seven steps, on each of which they say he 
offered a sacrifice ; nor is the very altar on which Isaac was hound wanting; yea, 
the vory thicket in which the ransoming ram was caught is pointed out; and tho 
marvellous aggregation is completed by the presence of the very spot on which 
Jacob slept and saw the ladder reaching up to heaven!—so that doubtless much 
more than appears was involved in the utterance of tho woman of {Samaria, 1 Our 
fathers worshipped in this mountain ’ (John iv. 20). 
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yore, and the pilgrim of to-day believes he receives spiritual 
benefits by a visit to Mecca quite analogous to those which the 
Pagan Arabs looked for. 

In a former chapter we noted a peculiar feature of the 
Hindus in their present polytheistic state; it is that, in ordi¬ 
nary conversation, they ever speak as monotheists ; although they 
acknowledge countless deities, they speak as though God were 
one. The same feature seems to have obtained amongst the 
Arabs of old ; at the very time when they were bowing down to 
hundreds of gods of wood and stone, there was the following 
form of prayer common amongst them : 6 1 dedicate myself to 
Thy service, 0 God! Thou hast no companion, except Thy 
companion, of whom Thou art absolute Master, and of whatever 
is his/ 1 It is thus evident that the famous formula of Moham¬ 
medan faith was but the antitype and almost a re-echo of the 
confession used long before Mohammed appeared. The 
Kalima put forth by the prophet, the repetition of which is 
enforced by the most awful obligations and encouraged by the 
most important promises, runs thus: 6 There is no other God 
but God, and Mohammed is the messenger of God.’ 

It cannot be doubted that, over and above the dissatisfac¬ 
tion felt by numbers of thoughtful Arabs towards the national 
idolatry, the presence of numerous bodies of Jews and Chris¬ 
tians in the country would be a disturbing and unsettling ele¬ 
ment. The descendants of Ishmael found themselves in daily 
contact with persons professing two creeds mutually antagonistic, 
yet each agreeing with their own as to certain great religious 
facts of history; each creed claimed to be divine, whilst each 
denounced the other, and both united in condemning the pre¬ 
vailing Pagan worship. The Jewish and Christian sections of 
the community were not only numerous, but possessed con¬ 
siderable political power. At times, indeed, their respective 

1 Quoted by Dr. Arnold in his Islam and Christianity, from the writings of 
Abulfarag. 
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influence overpowered that of the Pagan section ; and instances 
actually occurred of, now a Jew and now a Christian, attaining 
to regal dignity. All these things must be taken into the ac¬ 
count if we would estimate the various agencies which oper¬ 
ated in calling into being and giving a complexion to the 
creed of Islam. 4 What is truth ? ’ was the enquiry of many z 
perplexed and troubled soul; a general impression was felt by 
such persons that each of the rival creeds contained the ele¬ 
ments of truth largely commingled with and obscured by 
error; who was to separate the gold from the dross? who would 
restore the pure and simple faith of their father Abraham ? 

Some years before Mohammed appeared, a large meeting of 
the Koreisliites, the tribe to which he belonged, was held. 1 
At that gathering some of the earnest souls spoken of were 
present; four of them held a private conference,and found that 
they thought and felt alike. 6 Our fellow-countrymen,’ said 
they, 6 arc in a wrong path, they are far astray from the religion 
of Abraham. What is this pretended divinity, to which they 
immolate victims, and around which they make solemn pro¬ 
cessions? a dumb and senseless block of stone, incapable of good 
and evil. It is all a mistake; seek we the pure religion of our 
father Abraham ; to find it, if need be, let us quit our country, 
and traverse foreign lands.’ Three of those enquirers actually 
set out on their journey in search of truth; they were ultimately 
received into the Christian Church. The story of the fourth is 
very touching and suggestive ; his heathen relatives prevented 
his going with his friends, and they were sorely distressed at his 
growing estrangement from the national faith. Zaid, for such 
was his name, found his only relief in prayer; he daily visited 
the Kaaba, and cried to God for enlightenment; there lie might 
be seen leaning with his back against the wall of the temple, 
and reiterating the petition: 6 Lord, if I knew in what way 

1 For the following deeply interesting facts we are indebted to Dr. Arnold’s 
Islam and Christianity , pp. 35, 36. 
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Thou didst will to bo adored and served, I would obey Thy will; 
but I know it not.’ Nothing, to our mind, is more affecting 
than cries like this going up from dark souls panting for light 
and peace; how many of such cries are even now going up from 
the gloomy regions of heathendom only the Lord God of 
S&baoth, who prompts and listens to such cries, can tell. Are 
not such cries answered?—answered how, we know not, but an¬ 
swered in love and mercy by Him who has declared, 6 If any man 
will do His will he shall know of the doctrine * (John vii. 17). 

The conduct of Zaid beautifully exemplified his earnestness 
and sincerity. He determined to act up to his limited know¬ 
ledge ; if he knew not the full truth, lie would at least raise his 
voice against what he knew to be false ; accordingly he protested 
against many of the prevailing superstitions of the day. Like 
certain scrupulous Christians in the days of St. Paul, he warned 
all men against eating flesh offered to idols ; he also vigorously 
denounced the inhuman practice of destroying female infants. 
It was iiis glory and privilege to suffer for well-doing—his uncle 
shut him up in prison ; after a time he escaped from his con¬ 
finement, and disconsolately wandered from place to place. 
During his wanderings the tidings reached him that an Arabian 
prophet was preaching the pure faith of Abraham at Mecca; 
this prophet was Mohammed; he had issued from his seclusion, 
and was proclaiming himself a messenger sent from God. These 
strange tidings fired the eager soul of Zaid ; immediately he 
turned his face towards the holy city, but he was never to reach 
that spot, he was never to listen to the pleadings of the self- 
sent messenger; he was robbed and murdered on the road. 
Had he arrived at Mecca, can we doubt that, heart and soul, he 
would have thrown himself into the dubious movement ? and 
shall we not say that ‘ God took him, having provided some 
better thing for him ’ ? 

It is easy to see that the existence in that era of men like 
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Zaid goes far to account for the origin and success of Moham¬ 
med’s teaching. 

This brings us to the prophet himself. Sadly chequered 
and trying was the early history of Mohammed ; he came of a 
princely line, but his family was poor. He was born in the 
year 571 a.d. When he was but two months old his fathe~ 
died ; his mother Amena, gave the child to Halema, a Beduin 
woman, to nurse. According to agreement the nurse restored 
the child to his mother when he was two years of age; Halema, 
however, seems to have been attached to the infant and craved 
permission to retain him a little longer; her request was 
granted; but, to the surprise of all, at the end of two months 
she brought back the child and refused to keep In’in any longer ; 
she said she believed him to be possessed with evil spirits. The 
truth is, epilepsy had developed itself, and the fits were 
attributed to those malignant agents. This infirmity character¬ 
ised Mohammed up to man’s estate, and, as it will be seen, con¬ 
stituted a not unimportant feature in his subsequent religious 
evolution. 

At the age of six his mother died ; this threw him on the 
protection of his grandfather; but the poor orphan was to pass 
from hand to hand; two years later the death of his grandfather 
threw him upon the care of an uncle. He subsequently took a 
journey with his uncle to Bussora. History states that the party 
accepted the hospitality of a Christian monk named Bahira, who 
foretold the coming greatness of the child. At sixteen lie is 
seen travelling with another uncle; at twenty he figures on a 
field of battle. From that period up to his twenty-fifth year he 
seems to have lived as a shepherd in the neighbourhood of 
Mecca. After a time he accepted a post as mercantile agent 
to a rich widow named Khadija. Whilst in her service he made 
journeys to Syria and elsewhere. The utmost integrity and 
diligence seem to have marked him in the discharge of his 
duties. The result was that he not only gained the confidence 
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but the affection of his mistress, and she offered him her hand 
and heart. At this time Mohammed was less than twenty-six 
years of age, whilst Khadija had seen forty summers. The 
future prophet, however, saw in this disparity no bar to the 
proposed union. They were married. 

Commercial misfortunes followed his marriage, and ulti¬ 
mately he lost all his property. What effect this reverse had 
upon him we are left to conjecture ; it will hardly be doubted 
that this was one link in the chain of events which was leading 
him to the momentous issue. From his thirty-fifth to his 
fortieth year lie lived much in retirement and frequently resorted 
t-o a cave in Mount Kara; generally he remained there in soli¬ 
tude ; sometimes he was accompanied by Khadija. What 
transpired during those visits we know not; it is quite sup- 
posable that for a considerable period no definite scheme, no 
ambitious project, loomed on the horizon of his vision; we can 
quite believe, and see no reason for doubting, that many a time, 
with a burdened, restless, anxious spirit, he sought solace in 
solitary musings and devout breathings. We have no sympathy 
with those who can discern no other aspect of Mohammed than 
that of a hypocrite and impostor ; apart from the uncharitable¬ 
ness of this view, it utterly fails to account for all the phenomena 
which meet us in his religious history. We prefer to regard 
the prophet, in the opening of that history at least, as sincere 
and ingenuous, as conscious of an honest feeling after light and 
truth. At what particular moment the pellucid flow of his 
thoughts and desires contracted the first slight taint of mixed 
motives—to what degree, as the stream became more and more 
turbid, he was self-deceived, or a conscious deceiver, or both, it 
is not for us to pronounce. We simply give the facts as they 
present themselves to us. 

Mohammed was in his fortieth year when he had the first 
alleged vision of the angel Gabriel. It was during repeated 
angelic visitations he received, as he professed, the divine reve- 

L 
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lations which are embodied in the Koran. It has already been 
stated that from infancy he was subject to epileptic attacks, and 
from the description given by eye-witnesses and others of his 
condition at the time of receiving those divine communications, 
it se^ms impossible to doubt that he was at such times suffering 
from spasmodic affections of that nature; they speak of him as 
trembling, foaming at the mouth, and uttering loud cries 6 like 
a young camel.’ The popular idea attributed all such convul¬ 
sions to demoniacal possession, and it seems unquestionable that 
Mohammed shared the popular impression; he believed himself 
to be possessed. Some time before the period of which we are 
speaking he had actually sought deliverance through the efforts 
of an exorcist; and there seems to be the strongest ground for 
believing that, for some time after the visions commenced, he 
suspected that the excitement of which lie was the subject was 
occasioned by occult and malignant agency. This fact, whilst 
it shows his liability to superstitious delusion, rebuts the idea 
of designed imposition. Strange to say, a Christian priest 
named Waraka, a cousin of Khadija the wife of the prophet, 
was a main instrument in removing the impression of diabolical 
influence from the mind of Mahommed. He and Khadija to¬ 
gether succeeded in satisfying the prophet that his strange 
visitants in the solitary cave were from above and not from 
beneath. 

Mohammed, thus convinced and relieved, stood forth as a 
divinely accredited messenger, as die medium of a new revela¬ 
tion and the reformer of the national faith. There can be 
little doubt that at this period the prophet contemplated 
nothing beyond a national reformation; the idea of giving a 
new faith to the world was a later conception; it was the 
result of unlooked-for success in working out the original 
programme. Accordingly we find that in the earliest draught 
of his scheme he fights neither with small nor great, save only 
with national corruptions; he denounces idolatry, proclaims 
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in uncompromising tones the unity of God, and boldly rebukes 
certain prevalent vices. In those early days, when asked by 
an enquirer respecting his faith and doctrine, he merely re¬ 
plied that, ‘ he taught men to worship one God, to requite 
kindness to parents, not to kill children or any other person, 
to shun every crime, not to touch the goods of orphans, and 
to keep promises.’ 1 His attitude towards Jews and Christians 
at that period was courteous and friendly ; he atlirmed that 
the revelations which were vouchsafed to him were in no sense 
meant to supersede the diviue authority of the Old and New 
Testament; lie too, as a prophet, was only one of the many 
prophets who, from the days of Abraham, had appeared. Of 
Jesus he spake as the c Messiah,’ c the Word of God,’ 4 the Word 
of Truth,’ ‘the Spirit of God.’ He also admitted His miracu¬ 
lous conception. In order to conciliate and gain the suffrages 
of these two powerful sections of the community he made 
important concessions: the Jews might celebrate Mosaic 
ordinances, keep their sabbath, observe their fasts and pray 
with their faces towards Jerusalem. He seems to have been 
even more cordial and liberal to the Christians ; indeed, he 
began by adopting the ceremonial of baptism in admitting his 
converts. 

All these concessions were withdrawn as time advanced, 
and a far more rigid and dominant tone began to characterise 
the later teachings of the prophet. Growing power and wide¬ 
spread success led to loftier and more extensive claims ; not 
only must idolatry be subdued, * the men of the Book ’ must be 
subjugated too. The earlier revelations of Mohammed ac¬ 
corded with the modesty of his pretensions; but the element 
of coercion was sanctioned when the means of exercising it were 
achieved. Obstinate idolaters were to be slain, and Christians 
and Jews who refused to acknowledge the religious supremacy 
of the prophet, were to be subjected to tribute. The changing 

1 Arnold’s Islam and Christianity. 
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tone and accommodating aspect of those advancing revelations 
constitute, without doubt, the most suspicious feature in the 
case. Probably no one would have been more astonished than 
Mohammed himself had he been told, in his earlier and better 
days, that he would promulgate as the decree of Heaven the 
following fiery injunction: ‘Fight for the religion of G^d 
against those who fight against you . . . kill them wherever 
you find them . . . fight against them till there be no temp¬ 
tation to idolatry and the religion be God’s.’ 

The dubious feature of accommodation in those so-called 
divine communications is nowhere more remarkable than in 
their bearing upon Mohammed’s matrimonial relations. The 
original instructions on the subject of marriage allowed but 
four wives to each believer. It may fairly be assumed that, 
when this law was proclaimed, Mohammed purposed a loyal 
allegiance to it himself. He knew not his own weakness. Up 
to the age of fifty he had but one wife ; Khadija then died ; 
before a month elapsed he married again ; another and another 
wife was added to his domestic circle, until at length the pre¬ 
scribed limit had been exceeded. But a special revelation gave 
the messenger of God a dispensation which justified his con¬ 
duct ! 1 At his death lie left nine widows to bewail him; lie 
had buried two of his wives before. He had besides a number 
of concubines amongst his slaves. Some time before his death 
a revelation restricted him to the wives he already possessed, 
but, strange to say, at the time of his death he was engaged 
to marry another. 

The divine communications contained in the Koran were 
received by the prophet at different periods, and on various 
occasions during the last twenty-three years of his life. They 

1 One of the darkest features of his history was his marriage of Zeinal), the 
wife of a slare he had liberated, named Zaid. JVIohammod persuaded (he husband 
to divorce his wife, that he might be able to possess her. .Finding that scandal was 
occasioned thereby, ho published a special licence from heaven authorising tho pro¬ 
ceeding. 
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were originally written on scraps of parchment, leather, palm- 
leaves, stones, shoulder-blades, and other materials. It was 
not until after the death of the prophet that these were col¬ 
lected and the Koran compiled. To those scattered records 
were added numbers of unwritten sayings of the prophet whicli 
had dwelt in the memories of his followers. The result was 
not satisfactory; this first version of the Koran was so full of 
discrepancies and became such a source of discord to the faith¬ 
ful that the Kaliph Othman had a new and revised edition 
prepared; lie then, to ensure harmony of teaching and belief 
for the future, ordered every copy of the previous edition to 
be destroyed ; an order which seems to have been successfully 
carried out. The effect of this judicious proceeding was, no 
doubt, to lessen the chaotic aspect of the Koran, but it left a 
sufficiently appalling residuum of confusion and contradiction, 
a residuum which all the labours of learned doctors for twelve 
centuries past have not been able to reduce to order. Indeed, 
those Mohammedan commentators have agreed that there are 
at least 225 passages so mutually contradictory and irrecon¬ 
cilable that they resist all attempts to bring them within a 
reasonable harmony of the' book. To surmount this grave 
difficulty, they have adopted, with regard to these incorrigible 
texts, the theory of abrogation ; they say that, when two texts 
are mutually at variance, the latest in the order of revelation 
was meant to abrogate and supersede the former. But this 
solution, ingenious as it may be, is far from settling the diffi¬ 
culty ; no sooner does the question of chronology arise than the 
doctors flounder in the depths of inextricable confusion; the 
Koran has hardly any certified chronological data to guide the 
enquirer. The notion of abrogation has, no doubt, traditional 
ground to rest upon, though most impartial minds would 
wonder at the precedent. On one occasion a friend wrote down 
from the lips of Mohammed a verse containing a divine revela¬ 
tion ; on the following morning the friend found to his 
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surprise it had been erased ; he asked the prophet an explana¬ 
tion of the matter, and received the answer that the communi¬ 
cation 6 had been taken back to heaven ’! 

Viewed as a literary production the Koran is allowed to 
possess great merit: even infidel scholars admit, what the 
doctors of Islam maintain, the excellence of the work in respect 
of language and style ; but the extraordinary anachronisms and 
historical and scientific blunders, • besides errors <jf a graver 
nature, which disfigure the book, are as conclusive against the 
information and enlightenment of the author as against its 
supernatural claims. Pharaoh and Hainan are said to have 
been contemporaries, and the Virgin Mary is said to be the 
sister of Aaron, the first High Priest! Alexander the Great is 
described as a follower of the true God, erroneous accounts are 
given of his expeditions, and he is said to have readied the spot 
where the sun sets ; he found the orb of day rested at night in 
a sprint/ of black mud! The following passage gives some 
idea of the extraordinary puerilities of the Koran ; c If you hear 
a cock crow, pray for mercy, for it has seen an angel ; but when 
you hear an ass bray take refuge in God, for <lie ass has seen a 
devil’! Put such instances are legion. It has been well re¬ 
marked that if the Koran, though the work of but one person, 
abounds with so many errors and contradictions, what would 
have been the case if, like the Bible, it had been composed 
by a multitude of different authors, in different countries and 
eras ? 

If Mohammed’s theology was somewhat better than hisscience 
and chronology, it was because lie had better sources of informa¬ 
tion to draw upon. The teaching of the Old and New Test aments, 
reflected in the uncertain mirrors of the Talmud and the 
Apocryphal Gospels, together with floating traditions of both 
Jews and Christians, were these sources. 1 In the doctrinal system 

1 That Mohammod imported very much Loth of fact and doctrine from theso 
sources into his system, may be clearly proved from the Koran itself; doubtless he 
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of Mohammed the unity of God and absolute submission to His 
will constitute its grand fundamental dogmas—the centre round 
tvhich everything else revolves. The character and attributes 
of Deity are well, though not perfectly, described. He is shown 
to be almighty, omnipresent, omniscient, and merciful; but, 
strange to say, that which in the Bible is His most prominent 
characteristic—moral perfection and holiness—is wanting in 
the Koran. The doctrine of a resurrection, of a general judg¬ 
ment, of eternal rewards and punishments, of the ministration 
of angels, and the reappearance of Christ at the end of the world, 
were fully proclaimed by the prophet of Mecca. 1 

The ethical system of Mohammed, except in the vital prin¬ 
ciple of its recognising a personal God, is not more elevated 
than was that of Buddha. Indeed, it is far more lenient to the 
sensual inlirmities of man than was the code of the stern recluse 
of India. In another important feature, too, it was inferior to 
the code of the Indian reformer. Buddha’s charity and morality 

learned much from personal intercourse with Jews and. Christians. Wo can well 
concern* that with all honesty of conviction I19 received from them the grand 
lutnlamental truths after which ho arid many others had been fooling; and though 
it may he difficult to acquit him of conscious duplicity in the later development of 
In-, scheme, still who would deny that, though not divinely sent, he was still 
divinely 11 ml used in ameliorating the foulness of heathen faith and practice— 
used too in chastising a corrupt Church and a degenerate Christianity?] 

1 Those points which constitute the very essence of Christianity Mohammed 
carefully excluded from his eclectic system. The Trinity, the deity of Christ, his 
vicarious atonement, his death and resurrection—all these things he repudiated and 
controverted. .He denounces with especial emphasis the doctrine of a Triune 
Jehovah ; hut he had obtained a most confused idea of that sacred verity, for tho 
notion he combats is the conception that the Trinity consisted of the Father, the 
S-m, and tho Biased Virgin ! It may well be believed that this erroneous view 
was more the misfortune than the fault of Mohammed. The worship of tho Virgin 
had in that era become so prominent and universal in the Christian Church that 
tiles notion that sho was regarded as a divine being had only too much ground to 
support it; indeed, thero seems to have actually existed in Arabia a heretical body 
of Christians whoso idea of the Trinity was precisely that which Mohammed 
controverts. He gets over tho recorded death of Christ by saying that some other 
person suffered in his stead, whilst Jesus was translated to heaven. Here, again, 
he was probably merely following the erroneous teaching of two other Christian 
sects which before his time had put forth the very same idea—those were the 
Bdbilidi.ms and the Cerinthians. 
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embraced all mankind. The Koran teaches kindness, charity, 
and even the forgiveness of injuries ; but the obligation does 
not extend beyond the family of the faithful. Mohammedanism 
knows nothing of universal love and benevolence. 

A fundamental defect in the system of Mohammed is the 
want of a due sense of sin. Nowhere is it spoken of in the 
Koran as per se a great moral evil. No idea of original sin 
exists. Confused notions of man’s primeval state^ appear ; it 
is said that God made man a free agent to choose between 
right and wrong, but He endued him at the same time with 
evil inclinations as well as with good. An inadequate percep¬ 
tion of the nature of sin goes far to explain the character 
both of Mohammed and of his religion. It accounts for much 
that was crooked, vacillating, and morally wrong in his con¬ 
duct; his standard was sutliciently low to admit of his prac¬ 
tising certain things, without conscious hypocrisy, which, with 
the Christian standard, must have fixed that brand upon him. 
This explains, too, the absence of holiness as the distinguishing 
attribute of the l)eity; it accounts, moreover, for the easy 
terms of pardon and salvation prescribed by the Koran. Con¬ 
trition of spirit, inward purity, assimilation to the Divine 
image, are not insisted upon; a man has only to believe in 
God and the prophet, observe the five stated turns of prayer, 
give alms, keep the fast of the .Ramazan, and perform him¬ 
self, or by deputy, the pilgrimage to Mecca, and his salvation is 
assured to him. Prayer, again, instead of being the hallowed 
outgoing of the soul’s devotion, is a mere mechanical exercise; 
it is not even necessary that the sense of the prayers should be 
understood; two things alone are necessary—they must be re¬ 
peated and must be said in the Arabic tongue. 1 Of fasting, 

1 Attitude and posture during prayer are also matters of vital importance. An 
amusing illustration of this occurred some years ago in the Madrissah, the 
Mnhommedan College in Calcutta. As the English Resident Professor was. one 
evening taking his rounds through the College, sounds of fierce contention reached 
JitM ears. Ho bent his steps to the room whence the uproar proceeded, and found 
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Mohammed says, ^ It is the gate of religion, and the breath of 
him that fasteth is more grateful to (tod than that of musk.’ 
The thirty days’ fast of the llamazan is the main feature of 
self-mortification that Islam prescribes, but its severity is less 
real than apparent when it is remembered that the abstinence 
of the day may be followed by any amount of feasting through 
the night. Compart'd with the stern asceticism of devout 
Hindoos, the religious privations of the Mohammedans are sin¬ 
gularly mild ; whilst a degree of indulgence is permitted to the 
lat ter which the former would censure and shrink from. 

The absence of a higher tone of spirituality than the natural 
man desiderates, the profession of certain truths which, more 
or less, underlie all religions, the prescription of a lenient 
morality, and the appointment of a rif ual in which the body 
more than the mind, and the memory more than the soul, are 
exercised, are four characteristics of Islam, important to be 
borne in mind in estimating its progress, whether in India or 
elsewhere. There is still another feature which must not be 
overlooked; the eternal rewards of the faithful are precisely 
such as accord with the general character of the religion. The 
glory and bliss of tin 1 Mohammedan Paradise are nothing more 
than earthly sheen and sensual enjoyment intensified; each of 


tint a number of the students wero discussing in the most excited way the 
orthodox position of the Inch during the time of prayer. One of the students had 
discovered some learned authority for praying with the heels closed ; Ins own 
convictions coincided with til n ruling, accordingly ho declared himself the champion 
of the closed-heel theory; hut the majority of his co-students denounced such 
teaching as a detestable innovation, and a loathsome heresy. They declared that, 
not only must closed-heels utterly nullify the eifect of prayer, hut persistence in 
such a pernicious usage must inevitably sink the soul to perdition. Of course, tho 
closed-heelers predicated the same terrible consequences of the opposite usage! 
You smile, good reader, at such senseless puerilities— perhaps good Moslems 
might reciprocate tho smile when they see the auful importance which some 
amongst us attach to posture, position, and sacerdotal attire; and perhaps they 
might retort with the query, ‘ If the offieaey of your holiest rites depend on these 
externals , then why may not tho virtue of our dovotions hang upon the deep 
mystical import, of our closed or open heels?’ Vide Dr. Hunter’s Our Italian 
Mussulmans, p. 203. 
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the faithful, decked with glorious robes, adorned with precious 
gems, bracelets of gold, and a crown of pearl, shall disport 
himself with a multitude of ravishing damsels, now roaming 
through the enchanting bowers of Eden, now reclining on 
silken carpets and luxurious couches, now quaffing the delicious 
beverages, and revelling in the tempting viands of that celeo- 
tial abode! 

Such is Mohammedanism. That a religion s^ essentially 
of the earth, earthy, should make its way in the world is no 
great marvel; unlike Christianity, it had no quarrel with 
human nature as it is, it called for no moral renewal, enforced 
no painful ordeal of self-subjugation; nay, it gained the 
suffrages of humanity by according the high sanction of heaven 
to its infirmities. If, like Christianity, had to struggle against 
prevalent systems of idolatry, but, whilst the religion of Jesus 
achieved its peaceful triumphs by patient endurance, by the 
power of persuasion, by the spectacle of heroic martyrdoms, by 
the force of truth, Mohammedanism rode rough-shod over all 
obstacles; carnal in its character, its victories were won by 
carnal weapons; the embattled hosts of the faithful were its 
missionaries ; idols, idol shrines, and idolatrous hosts were over¬ 
thrown by the might of their arm. Whilst Christianity in¬ 
spired its meek champions with the courage of non-resistance, 
Islam fired the ardour of its militant heroes by the assurance 
of a va<t augmentation of the material joys of Paradise to every 
one who died fighting for the faith. 1 

1 In connection witli the prophet’s enunciations on this head, a peculiar 
anecdote is recorded ; he had ruled that those who did not actually fight for tho 
faith should, on that account, suffer a diminution of heavenly joys; he drew a 
hard and fast line, making no exceptions whate\er. It happened that one of his 
attendants ventured to surest that exceptions might well he made in tho case of 
tho blind and of others who were physically disabled from military service. The 
common sense and simple justice of this remark evidently struck the prophet, and, 
forthwith, a new rovelation appeared, making tho very exceptions suggested ! No 
doubt the facile and convenient nature of many of Mohammed's professed com¬ 
munications from heaven hears a suspicious aspect. Probably some years .ago we 
should have gone with such of our readers as are disposed to see nought but 
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Very different is the story of the propagation of that faith 
in the earlier and later days of the prophet. For the first twelve 
years of his mission lie dwelt in Mecca and laboured to advance 
his claims by simple teaching and persuasion. He encountered 
fierce opposition; the men of his own tribe, the Koreishitcs, 
were liis bitterest foes. They had considerable vested interests in 
the national idolatry; their animo.dty was, doubtless, less the 
offspring of devotion than of selfish considerations—their craft 
was endangered by the prophet’s teaching. Plots were formed 
for his destruction and a price was put upon his head. Put for 
the kindness of an uncle, who sheltered him, though lie rejected 
his claims, Mohammed would certainly have fallen a victim io 
the violence of his adversaries. As it was, his courage signally 
failed him, and, with the hope of conciliating his foes, he agreed 
to restore the idols to the position of medial 01 s with God. He 
afterwards recalled this concession, and admitted it to have been 
a suggestion of Satan. 

At length the prophet fled from the scene of his trials ; his 
peaceful efforts at Mecca had been rewarded with such slender 
results as to make it more than probable that, without other 
and more forcible influences to aid it, his religion would have 


trickery and imposition in these dubious proceedings ; as it is, ve aro inclined to 
put. in a plea in arrest of julgment. In the first place, it, is hard to reconcile the 
notion of sheer hypocrisy with the uniform earnestness and undoubted devotion of 
the prophet. The singular simplicity also of his mode of life up to the very end of 
his career rebuts such a harsh imputation. At the very time when armies did his 
bidding and admiring thousands paid him homage, ho cooked his own food, milked 
his own goats, woro a simple woollen cap and two plain linen garments, and slept 
on a mattress of straw. Indeed, the more one contemplates tho man as a whole , 
the more does the conviction force itself upon one that he believed in himself. If 
it bo asked how it is possible for self-delusion to go to such a length, wo aro 
prone to reply by pointing to instances of credulity and self-deception in our own 
day which go far to show the possibility of this. When wo find intelligent men and 
women, not a few, devoutly belie\ing that they can at will summon and converse 
with the spirits of the dead, and receive messages through rocking tables and 
entnmeod mediums—some, at least, of those mediums being equally sincere and 
oqually deluded—wo have sufficient reason both to wonder at human gullibility and 
to suspeul judgment in the case of the Vrabian prophot. 
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died a natural death. The Hijra, or the Flight to Medina, from 
which event the Mohammedan era dates, took place in July, 
622 A.i). On his way to this city of refuge he met an Arab 
tribe, the Beni-Sahm, and succeeded in converting them to his 
views. Their chief, as if divining the necessities of the case, 
took off his turban, bound it to his lance for a standard, and 
marched with his whole tribe as an escort to the prophet. Mo¬ 
hammed thus entered Medina, not as a lonely fugitive, but with 
an air of importance and power. Here he built his first mosque 
and instituted religious forms of worship. With considerable 
skill lie organised rules of fraternity and mutual help amongst 
his followers, he assiduously fostered their growing enthusiasm 
for his now advancing cause. During the first year of the Hijra, 
lie proclaimed war as a divinely-appointed means of spreading 
the faith. His first efforts in this line were of a questionable 
character; he longed to avenge himself upon his Meccan foes, 
but, being too weak to engage them in open warfare, he consoled 
and enriched himself by plundering their caravans. As the 
prophet shared the spoil with his followers, other motives than 
those of faith and devotion animated the eager recruits that 
flocked to his standard. At length he was enabled to take the 
field against the Meccan army ; victory attended Ids arms. In 
this, his first battle, he personally had no share; like Moses of 
old (Exod. xvii. 9-12) he struggled in prayer to God whilst his 
followers were engaged in the deadly strife. After this, other 
contests followed with varying results ; but the grand crisis 
came; the prophet, with an army of 10,000 men, suddenly 
appeared before the walls of Mecca ; the inhabitants, finding- 
resistance useless, accepted him as their sovereign and teacher. 
Forthwith the Kaabfi was purged of its 360 idols, and Islam 
became the creed of the holy city. In the meantime, the 
Moslem forces spread themselves over the provinces, demolishing 
idol-temples, and at the point of the sword propagating the 
victorious faith. Only a little before this, Mohammed issued 
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mandates to eight foreign potentates, calling upon them to ac¬ 
cept his religion and bow before his divine commission. Amongst 
the sovereigns thus addressed were the Kornan Emperor, the 
Kings of Persia and Abyssinia, and the Governor of Egypt* 
That these missives provoked, for the most part, the ridicule 
and contempt of their royal recipients is only what might have 
been looked for; but this did not alter the stern fact that the 
standard of the prophet was destined to float over the fairest 
portions of the countries ruled by those scoffing potentates. 

Singularly rapid had been the advance of Islam since the 
memorable Hijra: at the close of the first twelve years of his 
mission, Mohammed was a despised fugitive with a handful of 
followers ; at the end of the next ten years, which proved to be 
the end of his life, he, as a sovereign and a prophet, rejoiced in 
the homage of myriads of his fellow-men. In the last year of 
his life he paid his last visit to Mecca in company with 40,000 
pilgrims. Some months later the hand of death was upon him. 
The closing scenes in the lives of men like Buddha and Moham¬ 
med are fraught with interest; in each of these cases the inte¬ 
rest is of a touching character. We have seen how the great 
founder of Buddhism passed away ; carnal force had formed no 
feature in his operations, love to his fellows and self-denial had 
ever marked him ; he died in the midst of patient, loving toil; 
but he knew of neither God nor hope, so the last words which 
lingered on his lips were, c All things are transient ! 9 How died 
the founder of Islam? But a few days before his end, when lie 
felt the end was approaching, lie raised himself from his bed and, 
supported by a slave, in the dead of night, retired to the burial- 
place of Medina; standing there, he said the option had been 
given to him to remain in the world or depart to his Lord; he 
declared that the latter was his choice. He then offered a 
prayer for the dead, and returned to his home. During the last 
day of his life he gave liberty to his slaves, distributed alms to 
the poor, then looked to heaven and cried, ‘ God stand with me 
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in the agony of death ! ’ A little while after he expired in the 
arms of Ayesha, his favourite wife, with the words, 6 To the 
highest companion in heaven ! ’ The Christian mind can hardly 
help reverting to another death-scene, occurring, chronologically, 
midway between the two just spoken of, and, as we watch the 
meek Sufferer’s mien, as we listen to his wondrous utterance*, 
as we behold liis bowing head and catcli his glorious expiring 
cry, 4 It is finished! ’ can we but exclaim, 4 Thanks be unto God 
for His unspeakable gift V * 

We must accord sincerity to Buddha, we may accord it to 
Mohammed ; but neither the one nor the other could in the 
hour of death rejoice in a finished work. The Arabian Prophet, 
indeed, in his last illness, seemed to be haunted witli an im¬ 
pression of the incompleteness of his work. When dying he 
felt that emendations and additions were called tor in the re¬ 
velations of which he had been the medium. It is recorded 
that, in his last moments, lie called for writing materials, and 
essayed in vain to add a new chapter to his former inspired 
teachings. He predicted, also, coming strifes and divisions; lie 
predicted that his followers would be rent into no fewer than 
seventy-three differing sects. 1 

An apology is needed to such of our readers as may deem 
the preceding sketch of Mohammedanism superfluous and ir¬ 
relevant. We almost doubt ourselves whether we have not been 
guilty of an unwarrantable digression. Should, however, a por¬ 
tion of our readers feel that it has helped them the better to 
understand the conditions of that religious struggle which the 
Moslem invasion forced upon India, we shall not altogether 
regret the seeming irregularity. 

1 lie seems to have had an od<l notion of an analogical necessity for this ; ho 
argued, with what historical accuracy does not. appear, that, as the Jewish Church 
had been divided into seventy-one sects, ami the Christian Church into seven!y-two, 
the professors of Tslani must in their divisions add one to the last number. The 
prophet's foresight, however, fell short of the reality, for it appears there are no 
fewer than 150 sects in the Mohammedan community. See Hughes’s * Notes on 
Mohammedanism,’ p. 43. 
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Of the predicted sects of Islam, only four have prominently 
figured in the history of India ; these are the Sunnis, the Shiahs, 
the Sufis, and the Wahabees. The Sunnis pride themselves on 
their orthodoxy; they comprise among themselves four sections, 
each of these being founded by one of the four great doctors of 
Islam—Shafii, Hanifa, Malik, and Hambal. They have good 
ground for their claim of superior orthodoxy, for they yield im¬ 
plicit allegiance, not only to the teaching of the Koran, but to 
the whole body of tradition as set forth and expounded by those 
four distinguished authorities. Their position in relation to the 
other sects is pretty much the same as that of the Koman Church 
with regard to the Protestant communities. Their name, 
Sunni, is derived from 6 Sunnah’ (tradition), and denotes their 
religious subjection to traditional teaching. 

The Shiahs bow before the Koran and such of the traditions 
as trace their origin to the inspired prophet, but they reject all 
the rest. The chief ground of contention, however, between the 
Shiahs and the Sunnis relates to the Khaliphs, the successors in 
office to the prophet. The Sunnis acknowledge Abubakr, Omar, 
and Othman—the first two being Mohammed’s fathers-in-law, 
the third his son-in-law—as the legitimate vicegerents. The 
Shiahs, 1 on the other hand, reject these as usurpers, and accept 
Ali, husband of Fatima, the prophet’s daughter, and the fourth 
in the Sunni order of succession, as the first of the true Imams 
(Khaliphs). Some of the Shiahs attribute to Ali divine charac¬ 
teristics ; they say that Allah (God) was in some mysterious way 
united with him. He and his two sons, Hassan and Hussain, 
are said to have been assassinated; the Shiahs commemorate 
this event by the fast of the Mohurram, a period of wailing and 
lamentation extending over ten days. In other respects also this 
body of dissenters differs from the orthodox Sunnis; the most 
interesting feature of this difference relates to the last of the 

1 The term Shiah, implying party or sect, was evidently given to them by 
tlieir opponents j they call themselves, Adi it/ah, ‘ the rig tful society.’ 
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Imams and the consummation of all tilings. The Shins, beginning 
with Ali, count twelve successors to the prophet, the last of 
these was Abu Kasim. The Shiahs maintain that he did not 
actually die, they believe that he is still alive, but kept in con¬ 
cealment until the great day of his manifestation, as fixed by 
the Almighty, shall arrive; his appearance will take place i. 
the last age of the world, and the result of his return will be 
the conversion of all nations to the worship of th^ true God. 
The Sunnis agree with the Shiahs in looking for the universal 
triumph of the faith before the end comes ; but in two impor¬ 
tant particulars their expectations differ from those of the 
Shiahs; they deny the return of Abu Kasim as the Imam 
Mahdi, and their idea of the conversion of the world involves 
the total subjugation of all tribes and creeds to the faith of the 
prophet of Arabia. The views of the Shiahs are more catholic 
and charitable—they believe that the final triumph of truth will 
be brought about by an amalgamation of Mohammedanism and 
Christianity. The Sunnis, in point of numbers, vastly prepon¬ 
derate over the Shiahs; it is estimated that in India not more 
than one-tenth of the Moslem population belongs to this latter 
division. 

The Shiah type of Islam lias been for many centuries the 
national faith of Persia. Six hundred years ago the Sufi sect 
had its origin in that country. It was an outcome of Shiahism, 
but diverged much more widely from orthodox tenets than did 
its dissenting parent. Very special interest attaches to the 
views of the Sufis, inasmuch as we behold in them a reflection 
of the Vedanta philosophy of India. ' The history of their con¬ 
tact with this philosophy would seem to be thus : Zoroaster, the 
great Persian sage, who flourished somewhere about the era of 
Buddha, undoubtedly borrowed largely from the Vedantist school 
of thought; the Sufis in turn caught their peculiar tinge of 
doctrine from the religion which he founded. The reader has 
only to recall to mind what, in a previous chapter, was said of 
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the Hindoo Gyan-marga, ‘the way of knowledge,’to comprehend 
the system of the Sufis. Like their Indian precursors, they 
went upon two fundamental principles—they maintained that 
God alone existed, and that the final absorption of the human 
soul (which was really a part of God) into the Supreme Deity 
was the grand aim and end of life. This ultimate union with 
Deity was to he reached by successive steps, as the result of 
persistent devotion and intense meditation. An interesting 
distinction, however, appears in the process as delineated by the 
Indian and Persian mystics, respectively. Whilst the Indian 
devotee aimed at utter mental abstraction, a complete cessation 
from thought, sense, and desire, the Sufi aspired to a growing 
acquaintance with God, such as would culminate in ecstatic de¬ 
votion to the Divine Being—a love which would fascinate the 
whole soul, and expel all inferior affections and desires. 1 

TheWahabees derive their origin and name from Mohammed 
Ab dul Wahab, who founded the sect some 1 f>0 years ago. He 
was the son of a petty chieftain of Nejed; he was an orthodox 

1 It is not to bo denied that the mysticism of the Sufis often finds expression in 
a sort of wild delirium, and oven in reveries of a gross and carnal nature, yet all 
that is the corruption and perversion of a true conception. An eminent 
Mohammedan convert in India, Maulavi Sa filar Ali, says of them, ‘ There aro 
among them many men who truly love God, and earnestly desire to obtain his 
favour, and who practise on this account exceedingly severe austerities, and engago 
in labours night and clay; they leave the world and wander about in jungles, 
hungry and thirsty, lamenting their ignorance of God and His will, and continue 
every moment in disquietude and unrest on this account.’ The Iiev. T. V. French, 
one oft-homost eminent of our Indian missionaries, and one who has, perhaps, 
consorted more with Indian Mussulmans than any living missionary, says of the 
Sufis, ‘ Thero is a deep feeling of need stirring in the hearts of many a devout. 
Moslem, need of nearness to God, of a higher, diviner life ; of fellowship with the 
best, purest, truest, loveliest Being—with God; a dim, restless, unsatisfiod 
craving after a life the counterpart of that which tho Apostlo Paul describes as 
experienced in himself, “ I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in mo.” * In illustration 
of this statement Mr. French cites tho following romarkablo petition of one of 
those devout souls, ‘ Give mo, 0 Lord, first a death in which there is no life, and 
then afterwards a life in which there is no doath! ’ Such was tho prayer of 
Ab duli Kadar Jilani. Who can but breatho ‘ Amen! ’ to such a touching cry ? Vide 
Papers in the Beport of the Allahabad Missionary Conference for 1872-73, by 
Maulavi Safdar Ali and tho Bev. T. V. French, M.A. 
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Sunni of the Hambali school. His father was a devout and 
earnest follower of Islam, and in his early youth the son im¬ 
bibed the devotional tone and spirit of the sire. When a young 
man, he accompanied his father on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
That Home of Mohammedanism had become what the Papal 
capital was when the denunciations of Luther first began to be 
heard; it was no longer a holy city, it was the centre of the 
foulest superstitions and the grossest sensuality; myriads of 
pilgrims flocked to the sacred shrines, only to gaze tipon senseless 
mummeries, strange to the Koran, and to be scandalised by, or 
to revel in, unblushing immorality, repugnant even to the lenient 
morality of that sacred book. 

The righteous soul of Wahab groaned within itself at the 
terrible and loathsome spectacle. He said little, but for three 
years, in the city of Damascus, did he ponder over the subject. 
At length he broke silence, and fiercely and persistently de¬ 
nounced the prevailing corruption of faith and morals. He 
fearlessly accused the doctors of the law of nullifying the written 
word by their own traditions, whilst he stigmatised the mass of 
the people as being, in point of morality, worse than infidels. 
The usual consequences followed; he paid the penalty of his 
faithfulness—he was hunted from city to city, accursed by the 
priests, and hated by the populace. At length he found an 
asylum and a friend; an Arabian chief, Mohammed Ibn Sa’ud, 
welcomed the reformer and embraced his views. The marriage 
of Wahab with the chieftain’s daughter cemented the union and 
developed it into oneness of interest. It is curious to note 
how a movement which, at its origin, is simply religious and 
highly commendable, may, by seemingly accidental conjunctures, 
be diverted from its course, and receive a new and less laudable 
tendency. Our recaders will remember how this was the case 
with Mohammed himself, how the meeting with and conversion 
of a wandering tribe, during his flight to Medina, helped to 
decide the future militant aspect of his mission. It was thus 
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with Wahab; encouraged and prompted by his father-in-law, 
he raised the standard of revolt against the Turkish Government. 
The army of the reformation went forth conquering and to con¬ 
quer ; ere long, thirty Arab tribes acknowledged the reformer’s 
sway. Wahab himself died a.d. 1787, but the movement con¬ 
tinued to triumph; at length, in 1803, an army of more than 
one hundred thousand Wahabees captured Mecca and, in the 
following year, made themselves masters of Medina also. Their 
entrance into the holy city was marked by a violent display of 
zeal and vengeance; thousands of the inhabitants were slain, 
sepulchral monuments and numerous shrines, at which devout 
pilgrims supplicated departed saints, were demolished—not even 
was the tomb of the Prophet spared. For many years they suc¬ 
cessfully defied the Turkish power, and vigorously upheld and 
advanced their protest ant creed. That creed repudiated all idea 
of saintly mediation, it denied the power of intercession even to 
Mohammed himself; it maintained the right of private inter¬ 
pretation of the Koran and rejected the authority of priestly 
glosses thereupon; it denounced the unauthorised ceremonies 
which had crept into the ancient ritual; it enjoined the obli¬ 
gation (even more strongly than the Prophet had done) of 
advancing the faith by the power of the sword; it taught 
implicit subjection to the spiritual head of their communitj, 
and directed all true believers to look anxiously for the coming of 
the true Imam, who would lead their forces to universal victory 
and conquest. 

But Wahabeeism, so far as it depended upon the sword, was 
doomed to perish by the sword. In 1811 Mohammed Ali, the 
Pasha of Egypt, entered the lists against this formidable con¬ 
federation ; after a struggle of two years he recovered Mecca 
and Medina, and inflicted a heavy blow at the prestige and 
power of the reformers. Their final and complete overthrow 
was effected by the succeeding Pasha, Ibrahim, in 1818. At 
that time their last head, Abdallah, was captured and .taken to 
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Constantinople, where he was executed. Their temporal power 
was thus abolished; but, as a religious sect, the followers of 
Wahab still exist in considerable numbers in Arabia and Turkey, 
and also in India. As we shall see hereafter, the political and 
militant element in the Wahabee movement is by no means ex¬ 
tinct ; it may be held in abeyance, but, as we have learned t our 
cost in India, it may at any time assume the character of a 
fanatical and furious crescentade. 

In dealing with the history of Mohammedanism in India, 
it is extremely difficult, if not altogether impossible, to sepa¬ 
rate the religious from the political element—to show in what 
way, and to what extent, Islamism, as a religion merely, affected 
and moulded the convictions of the Hindoos. Ever since Mo¬ 
hammed grasped the sword on his flight from Mecca, physical 
force and political influence have been prominent agencies in 
spreading the faith. So markedly has this been the case in 
India, that one almost searches in vain for any trace of the 
moral and persuasive element—the element whereby alone the 
convincing force of a religion can be tested. As you journey 
through the shifting phases and tortuous windings of Moslem 
history in Hindustan, you find abundant traces of collision 
between the faith of the Prophet and that of the Hindus; here 
you see an outburst of furious fanaticism, now of the Hindus, 
now of the Moslems—but oftener of the latter. You behold 
victorious legions of the faithful slaughtering the infidels by 
thousands, destroying idols, demolishing temples, or turning 
them into mosques, forcibly circumcising Brahmans, and, alas ! 
too often perpetrating outrages on women ; anon, you behold a 
ruler less ruthless and more sagacious, tolerating Hindus and 
their worship, opening to them offices of emolument and dis¬ 
tinction, contracting even matrimonial alliances with them, and 
so soothing their prejudices and, more or less, reconciling them 
to the dominant creed ; all this you plainly see, but you discern 
hardly a vestige of what may be termed a purely missionary 
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effort, an effort to effect the conversion of the Hindus by an 
appeal to their convictions—an effort, that is, corresponding in 
character to the labours of Buddha and his bands of preachers, 
or the operations of Christian missionaries in the present day. 

So conspicuous, indeed, is this moral influence by its absence, 
that one is tempted to ask, where would Islam have been at 
this day in India had its power of propagation been restricted 
to this one rational agency? As it is, its success has been 
altogether dubious and partial; that, after a lapse of ten cen¬ 
turies since its first appearance in the country it should count 
its followers by millions, is no matter of surprise—the sur¬ 
prise is, that after such a lengthened period of contact and 
conflict, it should have left the great Hindu fabric not only un¬ 
shaken, but scarcely affected by the strife. When the last of 
the Mohammedan rulers resigned the sceptre, Hinduism was, 
in the main, just what it was when the first Moslem set his 
foot on the shores of India; but, though it emerged from the 
struggle with scarcely a scar, it left deep indentations in the 
shield of its foe—Islam in India has become deeply tainted 
w T ith the corruptions of the hostile creed. 

It is impossible to review the history of the successive in¬ 
vasions of India by the followers of the Prophet, and the per¬ 
sistent opposition which they and their creed encountered before 
their rule was established, without admiring the heroism and 
self-sacrifice of the Hindus. Patriotic devotion and deeds of 
valour, unsurpassed even in the annals of Greece and Rome, 
again and again distinguished them, whilst a noble army of 
martyrs, who preferred death to apostasy, appears side by side 
with those who cheerfully shed their blood for their country’s 
freedom. The wonderful ease and rapidity with which Moham¬ 
medanism spread itself over Syria, Persia, the north of Africa, 
and Spain, overturning dynasties and abolishing national faiths, 
stands out in striking contrast to the slow and painful process 
by which it gained a footing in India. In truth, as it has been 
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well remarked, Hinduism presented a mightier harrier to its 
progress than did the degenerate Christianity of other lands. 
Hinduism was just issuing out of a deadly conflict with Buddhism, 
bearing the palms of victory, and nerved with fresh vigour, 
whilst in those lands where Islam won its easier triumphs, 
Christianity had, by growing superstitions and prevailing cor¬ 
ruptions, become old and ready to vanish away ; in the one case 
the Philistines encountered Samson in his giar^t strength, in 
the other they came upon him when bereft of his potent locks. 1 

The Trident and the Crescent first confronted each other on 
the plains of Scinde. In the year 705 a.d., Walid I., Khaliph of 
Damascus, sent; an army to avenge an alleged outrage upon an 
Arab vessel. The Bajah marched against the invading foe, but. 
was defeated and slain. Two of his daughters fell into the 
enemy’s hand; they were sent to grace the harem of the Khaliph. 
The widow of the Bajah and the mother of the girls proved 
herself a heroine of the noblest type; she placed herself at the 
head of her brave Bajpoot troops, and made a last stand at the 
city of Brahmanabad. When all hope of deliverance failed 
them, the Bani, with the rest of the women and children, burnt 
themselves alive, whilst the Bajpoots rushed out upon the 
enemy and perished sword in hand. Kasim, the Moslem general, 
offered the vanquished Hindus of Scinde the alternative of 
Islam or tribute. The terms were indignantly rejected, where¬ 
upon the Arab soldiers wreaked their vengeance on the recal¬ 
citrant idolaters. Kasim forcibly circumcised a number of 
Brahmans, but they, notwithstanding, bravely spurned the 
tyrant's creed; hereupon the enraged general put to death every 
Brahman over seventeen years of age, and reduced to slavery all 
who were under that age.* Such is the story of the first contact 
of Hinduism with Islam. Thus Moslem bigotry and violence 
encountered at their first impact with India the sturdy valour of 

1 Vide Robson’s Hinduism in its Relations to Christianity , p. 228. 

2 Vide Wheeler’s History of India ; Mussulman Rule , pp. 16, 17. 
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true patriots and the religious devotion of true martyrs. This 
opening phase of the coming strife casts its explanatory shade 
over the eventful future. 

In subsequent campaigns Walid subdued other portions of 
the country, until, at length, his forces reached the banks of 
the (ranges. Here their progress was stayed; they were utterly 
defeated and driven out of India by Bappa, the Rajah of Me war. 
For the best part of a century no further attempts were made 
at the conquest of Hindustan. After that a series of Moslem 
invasions followed, all of which failed of their object; defeat 
after defeat attended the arms of the invaders, and they were 
compelled to retire before the resolute chivalry of the Hindus. 

The advent of the redoubtable Mahmud of Ghuzni, a.d. 1001, 
changed the aspect of affairs. Bravely as ever did the Rajpoots 
tight for their freedom and faith; it was in vain. Mahmud, in 
twelve successive invasions, triumphed over all opposition, and 
at length established the Moslem dominion in India. His re¬ 
ligious zeal was displayed in the demolition of Hindu gods and 
idol-temples, but, so far as appears, the Moslem faith achieved 
no other triumph in the conquered land. After the death of 
Mahmud in 1030, a century and a half followed with a history 
so uninteresting and valueless that it may well be passed over 
in silence. 

The reigns of Mohammed Ghori and of Kutub-ud-deen were 
marked by martial and political vigour; idols and temples were 
overthrown, and idolaters were compelled to pay the Jezzia, the 
tribute which punished their religious contumacy; no other 
trace of the advance of Islam appears. 

During this period, Bengal and Bihar first felt the grip of 
the iron hand. Mohammed Bakhtiyar, a Moslem adventurer, 
formed a kingdom for himself in those fertile and peaceful pro¬ 
vinces. The conquest was easily accomplished; the inhabitants 
of those regions lacked the noble physique and warlike spirit of 
the Rajpoots—they meekly bent to the storm and accepted the 
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inevitable. This did not prevent the ruthless victor from per¬ 
petrating gratuitous atrocities; in one case he put a whole 
college of Brahmans to the sword, and on entering Nuddea* 
the capital of Bengal, slaughtered every soul he met in the 
palace of the Kajali. The reason which accounts for this easy 
triumph of Moslem arms will go far to explain the comparative 
success of the faith in those districts. The Hindus of Bengal 
were as inferior to their brethren of the north in ^religious fer¬ 
vour as in physical coinage ; a considerable proportion of the 
rural population in southern and eastern Bengal were cither not 
Hindus at all, or loosely hung on to the outskirts of the Hindu 
community; they stood at the very bottom of the social scab': to 
self-respect and enthusiasm they were alike strangers ; a change 
of religion to them brought with it no sacrifice of conviction or 
surrender of privilege—positive advantages rewarded the change: 
as dishonoured Hindus they were fleeced by the Brahmans and 
despised by their high-caste brethren; as converts to Islam they 
could ridicule caste distinctions and glory in holding the faith 
of their rulers, and doubtless enjoyed other advantages of a 
more tangible character. Looking at the matter in this light, 
one ceases to wonder that one half the entire Moslem population 
of India is to be found in Bengal, and amongst persons of the 
very class we have described. There can be little doubt that 
the establishment of the Mohammedan rule in Bengal was fol¬ 
lowed by wholesale conversions of the ancestors of the twenty- 
one millions in that province who now swear by the faith of 
Mohammed. 1 

1 As to tho precise way in which the original contorts were gathered into the 
Moslem fold, history is silent; certain legends point to the fact, which we can well 
believe, that, over and above official and governmental influence, individual 
Mohammedans with laiidaUo missionary zeal advanced their faith amongst tho 
ignorant masses; but it is a singular and noteworthy circumstance that Islam 
utterly failed as a converting agency amongst the middle and higher classes of 
Hindus. The few families of respectability which now figure amongst the Moslem 
population of Bengal are, with scarcely an exception, descendants of imperial 
dignitaries and of others who held office under the Sultans of Gour. 
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Bakhtiyar established his capital at Gour; thus Mussulman 
India was divided into two kingdoms, the one comprising Bihar 
and Bengal, the other the kingdom of Delhi, embracing the 
Punjab and Hindustan as far as Allahabad. 

The dynasty known as that of the Slave Kings of Delhi 
passed away at the end of the thirteenth century; thus nearly 
three hundred years had elapsed since Mahmud established the 
Moslem dominion in India. So utterly meagre are the historical 
data that it is impossible to speak with any certainty as to the 
religious aspect of affairs at the end of that period. Southern 
India had in the meantime been hardly touched by Moslem 
power or influence. At length Alla-ud-deen overran and con¬ 
quered a great part of the Dekhan and the Peninsula. He 
carried off and married the wife of the Rajah of Guzerat, and 
ultimately betrothed the Hindu daughter of the Rani to his 
eldest son. These were the first instances of matrimonial alli¬ 
ances kit ween the Mohammedan rulers and Hindu princesses. 
A converted Hindu was also advanced by the Sultan to the post 
of Vizier. It would appear that about this period not a few 
shrewd and ambitious Hindus purchased political advancement 
by the sacrifice, of religious fidelity. One such a dubious con¬ 
vert, named Khusru Khan, played a conspicuous part during the 
profligate reign of Mubarak, the son of Alla-ud-deen‘. This 
facile courtier first secured his royal master’s affections, then 
pandered to his vices, and at last murdered him. The assassin 
seized the reins of power, and for five months ruled as Sultan, 
under the style of Nasir-ud-deen. He seems to have contem¬ 
plated the re-establishment of the Hindu religion; the Koran 
was dishonoured, and idols were set up in the mosques. He was 
dethroned and slain by Ghias-ud-deen, the founder of the Tugh- 
lak dynasty. 

Nothing of religious interest meets us until the reign of 
Firuz Shah, a.d. 1350-1388. The period during which this 
sovereign swayed the sceptre was in some respects a palmy 
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era for Hindustan ; Firuz presents the type of an enlightened 
ruler and a devout Moslem. He sought, and in every way ad¬ 
vanced, the material interests of the country and the prosperity 
and happiness of his subjects. His honest devotion to Islam, 
however, made him a conscientious and resolute foe to idolatry. 
He rightly divined that Brahmanical influence formed the chief 
barrier to the progress of the faith of Islam. Up to his time, 
the Brahmans had been exempted from the payment of the 
.Tezzia, the infidel poll-tax. Firuz insisted on their paying the 
hated impost. His righteous zeal was manifested in still more 
rigid proceedings. Tidings reached the ears of the Sultan that 
a venerable Brahman, in the heart of the royal capital itself, was 
converting the followers of the Prophet to his idolatrous creed. 
Firuz cited the Brahman into his presence. The guilt of the 
culprit was proved. Firuz then appealed to the Ularna, the 
Moslem bench of law-doctors, to adjudicate the matter; their 
answer was clear and prompt—recantation or death was the only 
sentence which the Koran admitted. It was put to the Brahman 
whether he would embrace Islam or die a Hindu; his answer 
was not less firm and resolute, he preferred death to apostasy. 
He was bound hand and foot and perished in the flames—a 
spectacle of what the Moslems called pagan obstinacy, but which 
we prefer to describe as heroic religious constancy. 1 That, not¬ 
withstanding his religious intolerance, Firuz Shah was popular 
with the mass of his subjects, seems indisputable; and, though 
again we have to bewail a dearth of positive historic data, ^e 
can well conceive that, in his reign, Mohammedanism achieved 
a degree of substantial success in the country to which it had 
been a stranger before. 

Three years before Firuz Shah ascended the throne of Delhi, 
a Shiah revolt against the paramount power broke out in the 
Dekhan; this resulted in the severance of the south from im¬ 
perial control. Hasan Grangu, of whose previous history little is 

1 Vide Wheeler’s History of India, Mussulman Hide, p. 75. 
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known, founded an independent kingdom with Kulbarga for its 
capital. The Sultan made a Brahman his Prime Minister, with¬ 
out, as it appears, requiring his adoption of the faith of Islam. 
Prom this circumstance the new Dekhan kingdom came to be 
termed the Bahmani or Brahmani kingdom. Hasan was a 
Shiah, and would seem to have been tolerant of the Hindus even 
to the extent of sympathising with their views. On the other 
hand, his son and successor, Mohammed Shah, was a Sunni, and 
was as bitter and hostile to the Hindus as his father had been 
courteous and indulgent. The ferocity of his nature, quite 
as much as his religious bigotry, appears in a terrible episode 
in his history. During the progress of a war between himself 
and the Hindu sovereign of Vijayanagar, Mohammed made a 
solemn vow on the Koran that he would not sheathe his sword 
until he had dyed it with the blood of 100,000 idolaters. Fear¬ 
ful to relate, lie kept his vow to the letter, and by the indis¬ 
criminate murder of men, women, and children, made up the 
dreadful tale of slaughter. A touching scene followed upon this 
cruel outrage--a scene which surely ennobles the character of 
the Hindus, whilst it blasts that of the ruthless tyrant. A Hindu 
embassy from Vijayanagar waited upon Mohammed, and thus 
addressed him : 6 0 Sultan! Krishna Rai (the Hindu Rajah) may 
have committed sins, but it is not good for you to kill the inno¬ 
cent. The Bestower of kingdoms has given the Dekhan to you 
and the Kanarese country to Krishna Rai; there may yet be 
many wars between the two kingdoms; let therefore a treaty be 
made, that henceforth none shall be slain excepting the soldiers 
fighting in the field.’ 1 

Between the death of Mohammed Shah, in 1374, and the 
dismemberment of the Bahmani kingdom, in 1516, nought but 
the barest hints and incidents of religious interest meet us; 
these cast at best a fitful and flickering light on the mutual re¬ 
lations of the two antagonistic faiths in the Dekhan. One thing 

1 Vide Wheelor’s History of India, Mussulman Period, p. 94. 
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is abundantly clear, that in this part of India more than else¬ 
where, Islam was a house divided against itself; the hereditary 
hate of the Shiah and Sunni factions repeatedly manifested 
itself in bitter party strifes. During the century and a half 
which intervened between the death of Hasan Gangu and the 
disappearance of the kingdom which he founded, only one suit, n 
appears on whom the mind can rest with pleasure. This was 
Mahmud, who reigned for twenty years, from 1378^to 1397 a.d. 
In character he seems to have resembled Firuz Shah, of Delhi; 
he was a good Moslem, and a righteous and beneficent sovereign 
—in short, just one of those rulers who maybe supposed to have 
exercised all the more religious and moral influence upon his 
subjects from the fact that his genial and peaceful reign left 
hardly any materials for the secular historian to record. A 
serious famine occurred whilst he was on the throne, and he, 
anticipating the benevolent and enlightened policy of the present 
Government of India in such emergencies, employed many 
thousands of bullocks to import grain to sustain his famishing 
subjects. He then did the very thing which in our day has been 
carried out, he collected the orphans left by the devastation of 
the famine, and in all the chief towns in his kingdom established 
schools and orphanages for their instruction and support. In 
searching for auxiliary agencies in the propagation of Islam in 
the Dekhan, such a fact stands out with singular prominence. 1 


1 A very curious history attaches to an institution of this nature in Bengal. In 
the Orissa famine of 186G probably half a million of persons perished ; hundreds of 
orphans were collected; some two hundred of these wore received by tho Commissioner 
of Polico in Calcutta, the present Sir Stuart Hogg. This gentleman organised an 
Orphanage for them, and, in order to conciliate tho religious prejudices of tho 
natives, left it to a joint-committee of Hindu and Mohammedan gentlemen to dccido 
tho question of the religious and moral training of tho children. Probably the 
Commissioner had a shrewd apprehension of tho inevitable result. It was a case 
in which not even Herod and Pilate could agree; all agreod in tho necessity of 
some religious training, but what should be its character ? Who was to say what 
the religion of the parents had been? in many cases this was impossible to decide ; 
but without caste they could not be Hindus—here was the Hindu difficulty. ‘ Then,’ 
said the Moslems, ‘let us train them all as Mohammedans.’ ‘No/ said the Hindus, 
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Amongst the worthless sovereigns who succeeded Mahmud, we 
find one, Firuz, a libertine in morals and a liberal in religion. 
He studied the Old and New Testaments along with the Koran, 
and he filled his harem with women from various lands and of 
various creeds. Hindu ladies shared the dubious honours of 
the seraglio. In his day, the Hindus routed the Moslem forces, 
levelled to the ground mosques and Moslem shrines, and imitated, 
we fear, too closely the atrocities which had been perpetrated on 
themselves. This broke the heart of Firuz; but his successor, 
Ahmud Shah, amply revenged the injury and fully developed 
the savageness of his nature. He slaughtered the Hindus of all 
ages and sexes by twenty thousand at a time, and then paused 
for a three days’ feast before repeating the holocaust. He de¬ 
molished temples and Brahmanieal colleges. How far his atro¬ 
cities affected the religion of his day does not appear. If the 
generous rule of Mahmud appealed to the convictions of the 
best of the Hindus, the ruthless might of Firuz might well help 
on the conformity of the ivorst. 

During the reign of his son, Alla-ud-deen, the Hindu Rajah 
of Vijayanagar held a council of Brahmans and Rajpoots, and 
asked their solution of the problem which troubled him—how 
was it that the Moslems almost invariably defeated the Hindus ? 
The Brahmans replied that the true answer was that God 
willed it, that this anomaly was a necessary concomitant of the 
age of Kali (the dark age) and had been foretold in the holy 
Shasters. The soldiers took a more practical view of the diffi¬ 
culty ; they assured the Rajah that the superior discipline and 
equipments of the Moslems sufficiently accounted for the phe¬ 
nomenon which he deplored. The Rajah bowed to the comments 
of the Brahmans, and acted upon the suggestions of the Rajpoots; 

‘ for some are certainly of our ereod.’ The upshot was, that each party gave up the 
matter as hopeless, and the Commissioner, nothing loath, surrendered the children 
to Christian guardianship, and we look hack with thankfulness to the time when it 
was our happy privilege to admit the greater part of them by baptism into the 
Church of Christ. 
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he improved the discipline of his Hindu troops, and enlisted 
great numbers of Mussulman soldiers in his army. To meet 
their case, he built them a mosque and placed a copy of the 
Koran before his throne, to which they might honestly render 
obeisance. 1 Here, again, we obtain a glimpse of one of the 
manifold agencies which, in the absence of direct missionary 
effort, aided the development of Islam in the country. 

Ultimately the Bahmani kingdom was broken up into five 
independent Moslem States. The change abolished the Moham¬ 
medan supremacy in the Dekhan. The future religious history 
of that portion of India consists, for the most part, of struggles 
between Shiahs and Sunnis, the Hindus now allying themselves 
to the one party, now to the other. During that era of unprofit¬ 
able strife, the Shiah Sultan of Bijaypur, Yusuf Adil Shah, alone 
deserves specific mention. He rose superior to the narrow spirit 
of the age ; he stretched forth a kindly hand to both Sunnis and 
Hindus: 6 Islam,’ said he, 6 has many sects, and heaven has many 
mansions.’ 

Returning to Hindustan proper, we find Baber, the first of 
the Moghul Emperors, ascend the throne of Delhi, A.n. 1526. 
Until his distinguished grandson, Akbar, grasped the sceptre in 
1556, nothing of religious importance meets us. For half a 
century did this remarkable man rule the destinies of Hindustan; 
that his reign was of considerable religious importance to India 
no one can doubt. In order to comprehend rightly the kind of 
impression produced upon the country during his sway, it is 
necessary to enquire into the religious character of Akbar him¬ 
self. At no period of his life does he appear to have been a 
devout and earnest Moslem ; his sympathies, so far as they went 
with one party rather than another, inclined towards the Shiahs. 
To the Hindus he was more than tolerant; there is little doubt 
that his policy, quite as much as his religious principles, in¬ 
fluenced his bearing towards them. He was a soldier and a 

1 Vide Wheeler’s History of India, Mussulman Rule, p. 104. 
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statesman; he beheld the Mussulman community torn by party 
spirit—elements of faction were at work which might eventuate 
in a dismemberment of his empire corresponding to that which 
had taken place in the Dekhan. He set his eye and heart upon 
the Rajpoots ; if only he could succeed in attaching these valorous 
champions of India and Hinduism to himself, his throne would 
be secured by a bulwark of strength, however the waves of Sunni 
and Shiah fanaticism might surge around it or Hindu conspiracy 
threaten it. He sought their support, not their conversion. To 
bring about the desired end he proposed to the three leading 
Rajpoot princes a marriage between himself and three of their 
daughters. After considerable delay, and with ill-disguised re¬ 
luctance, the Rajahs of Jaipur and Jodhpur consented to the 
proposal. The Rana of Chitore indignantly spurned the sug¬ 
gestion, and accepted the penalty of an exile and an outlaw in 
preference to a union of his daughter with the great Moghul. 
A number of inferior Rajpoot chiefs followed the example of the 
two Rajahs, and rendered homage to the emperor. 

Akbar was thus gaining his point. Besides forming family 
ties with the leading Rajpoots, he admitted them to a share in 
the military dignities and emoluments which had previously 
been monopolised by the Moslems. His efforts at uniting the 
Rajpoot and Moslem elements met with very partial success. 
Yet those efforts, doubtless, had an influence on both parties—the 
Mussulmans became more or less Hinduised, and the Hindus 
grew more tolerant of the dominant creed. Akbar, indeed, met 
the Hindus more than half way: he maintained Brahman priests 
to minister to his Hindu wives, and sometimes even joined in 
their idolatrous worship. All this disgusted and scandalised the 
orthodox Sunnis ; the Shiahs and Sufis, on the other hand, re¬ 
garded the Emperor’s laxity with tolerable complacency. This 
was to them a day of grace; they went through the country 
proclaiming the coming of the great Imam Mahdi, who, as they 
believed, was about to appear to usher in the Mussulman mil- 
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lennium. Those fervid preachers seem to have addressed them¬ 
selves chiefly to the Moslem population; they denounced the 
pride and hypocrisy of the clergy and the general depravity of 
the laity in burning terms. The Ulama, the Court of Moslem 
doctors at the capital, called upon Akbar, as the defender of the 
faith, to silence the fanatics, and, if needs be, persecute th^m 
even unto death. The emperor was either too enlightened or 
too politic to act on their advice. In truth his faith in Islam 
was waning, whilst his personal ambition was growing; he seems 
to have entertained the idea of supplanting the system of Mo¬ 
hammed by an eclectic system of his own devising. With great 
address he transferred to himself the authority which had been 
centred in the Ulama, and effectually humbled its pride. He 
then held consultations with Brahmans, Sufis, Par sis, and Christian 
divines. These latter were Roman Catholic priests, who, at his 
own request, visited him from the Portuguese settlement of Goa. 
The emperor received them courteously, lodged them in hi^ 
palace, and, with apparent eagerness, listened to their instruc¬ 
tion. He, to their great delight, kissed the crucifix and reve¬ 
rently placed the Bible on his head. He, moreover, arranged 
controversies between the Christian Fathers and a number of 
Moslem divines, whilst with wrapt attention he followed the 
course of the discussion. The upshot was the conversion of 
Akbar. To what extent he apprehended and embraced the funda¬ 
mental doctrines of Christianity docs not appear ; probably his 
conversion meant nothing more than a general impression of the 
superiority of Christianity to Islam. This impression he did 
not hesitate to avow; he entered the chapel which the priests 
had, with his permission, set up within the palace precincts, 
and there he prostrated himself before the image of the Saviour. 
He directed his favourite minister, Abul Fazl, to prepare a 
translation of the Gospels ; he accorded full authority to the 
priests to preach Christianity in any part of his empire. Thus 
far he went, but he would go no farther; when pressed by his 
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Christian preceptors to confess his faith by baptism, he demurred; 
he said he must wait for Divine illumination before taking that 
step. The story goes that, but for the deterrent influence 
of his aged mother and his wives, he would have entered the 
Christian Fold ; if this story be true, it is akin to many a similar 
story which, in the present day, could be told of educated 
natives of India, who, though they believe in Christ, shrink from 
baptism; but, we suspect, Akbar’s convictions were too feeble 
and his policy too cautious to allow of his taking such a decided 
step. The notion was still seething in his brain of an eclectic 
faith, of which he himself would be the honoured prophet, and 
which all his subjects might embrace. 

His friend and confidant, Abul Fazl, is said to have been 
actually baptised; in all probability he and his royal master 
thought alike on the subject of religion. The following lines 
by Abul Fazl show how vaguely comprehensive were his views, 
and doubtless they furnish us with a tolerably accurate reflection 
of the creed of Akbar at the time spoken of. 

O God, in every templo I seo people that seek Thee, 

In every language I hear spoken people praise Thee ; 

Polytheism and Islam feel after Thee ; 

Each religion says, ‘ Thou art without equal.’ 

If it be a mosque, people murmur the holy prayer ; 

If it be a Christian church, people ring the bell from love to Thee ; 
Sometimes I frequent the Christian cloister, and sometimes the 

* mosque; 

It is Thou whom I search for from temple to temple. 1 

In the meantime, popular speculation busied itself with en¬ 
quiries as to the actual belief of the emperor—now the Moslems, 
now the Hindus, now the Christians, laid claim to him. Hi* 
shifting phases of faith and conduct justified these clashing 
theories. At length all uncertainty was removed by the promul¬ 
gation of what Akbar called ‘ the Divine Faith.’ It was a sad 

1 Translation hy Mr. Blockmann, quoted in 'Wheeler’s History of India , 
Mussalman liule , p. 164. 

N 
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and strange issue of his search after truth, if, indeed, he had 
been honestly searching after that hidden treasure. It proved 
to be rather a new creed than an amalgamation of existing 
faiths. So far as it bore affinity to the religions of the day, it 
favoured the notions of the Hindus and Parsis; the worship of 
the sun and of fire, and homage to the emperor, as the a 'sible 
representative of the Deity, were the leading features of the 
new cult. Christianity dropped out of view, and the orthodox 
Moslem ritual was supplanted by rites and ceremonies of a novel 
kind. 

All the while the principles of Akbar’s government were 
sound, enlightened, and generous. He laboured to raise the 
moral tone of his subjects, he punished drunkards and libertines, 
he strove to suppress polygamy among Mussulmans and the 
Suttee among the Hindus, he prohibited infant marriages, and 
legalised the remarriage of Hindu widows. As a prophet he 
failed, but, as a ruler, he signally prospered; he extended his 
imperial sway over Bengal and a great part of the Dekhan. In 
the former province he appointed a Rajpoot, Man Singh, his 
Viceroy; he also threw open to the Hindus some of the highest* 
offices of State. His Finance Minister, Rajah Todar Mull, was 
a Hindu of distinguished ability. 

No doubt the generous patronage which the .emperor ac¬ 
corded to the Hindus exercised considerable influence over them; 
it does not seem, however, that they in any great numbers ac¬ 
cepted 4 the Divine Faith.’ In the Court of Akbar only one 
Hindu figures as a professor of that creed. To the credit of 
the emperor be it said, that he never seems to have sought the 
triumph of his new creed by surrendering his character for tolera¬ 
tion. In estimating the precise effect of his reign on the 
religious condition of India, we are led to describe it as a pro¬ 
cess of religious disintegration; the laxity of Akbar’s religious 
views, taken in connection with the enlightened principles of 
his government and the material success which attended it, could 
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not but produce a reflection of itself on his subjects : his courtiers, 
his officials, a large proportion of whom were Hindus, would, to 
a great extent, take their cue from the great ruler. The haughty 
Rajpoots could not enjoy the favour and liberality of the emperor, 
and mix daily with persons of other creeds or of no creed, with¬ 
out losing somewhat of their strictness. From similar causes, 
easy-going Moslems would grow more lax, and rigid Moslems less 
exclusive. It was a time in which a general decay of religious 
earnestness was the prominent feature. The Shiah and Sufi sects 
alone seem to have shown signs of vigour : whatever inroads 
were made on Hinduism at this period, to these sects, no doubt, 
the credit belongs. They were specially favoured by Akbar, 
were dissenters within the pale of Islam, and some of tlieir 
principles had no remote affinity to Hinduism. 

A curious feature in the religious policy of Akbar should 
not be passed over. At the very time when he repudiated the 
creed of Mohammed, he encouraged throughout the country the 
lowest forms of Moslem worship. Saint-worship among the 
followers of the prophet thus obtained development and expan¬ 
sion ; shrines were set up on every hand over the tombs of the 
faithful, and crowds flocked to pay their devotions at those 
sacred spots. This species of worship was sufficiently similar to 
the worship of the Hindus gradually to attract numbers of these 
latter to join in those religious observances. Doubtless, con¬ 
cessions on the part of the Moslems rewarded the liberality of 
the Hindus. The lines of demarcation between the two rival 
creeds thus lost much of their distinctness in that era of preva¬ 
lent laxity. 

But Hinduism could endure the compromise much better 
than Islam. The latter lost more in character than it gained 
in numbers; who can doubt that the strong infusion of Hinduism 
which characterises popular Mohammedanism in India at the 
present day, dates from that period ? Few and slight are the 
marks which Islam has left on Hinduism, but manifold and 
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deep are the impressions which it lias derived from that pagan 
system. • 

6 The Divine Faith ’ was doomed to perish. A strange and 
portentous event occurred on Easter Sunday, 1597; Akbar was 
on that day celebrating a festival in honour of the sun; numerous 
tents were set up in the neighbourhood of Lahore; within the 
royal pavilion was a throne, upon the throne was placed an 
image of the sun, composed of gold and precious jewels; this 
was the object of worship. A storm came on, and a thunderbolt, 
as if directed by an invisible hand, smote the throne and set fire 
to the pavilion, the whole camp was burnt to the ground, the 
flames spread to the city and consumed the royal palace with 
all the treasures it contained. This event naturally produced a 
deep impression on the mind of the emperor ; his faith in the new 
religion, if he ever had any, was shaken. He started for Kashmir, 
taking with him one of the Christian fathers. 1 

Eight years later this great but erratic ruler passed away ; 
as his end drew near, he renounced his eccentricities, avowed 
his allegiance to Mohammed, and died as an orthodox Moslem. 

Jehangir, the son of Akbar, succeeded to the imperial dig¬ 
nities and responsibilities. His reign.commenced in 1605, and 
lasted for twenty-two years. As regards its religious value, it 
might almost be passed over as a blank. He possessed all his 
father’s vices and none of his virtues—lie was grossly sensual, 
disgracefully intemperate, and fiercely cruel. He upheld the 
tolerant policy of Akbar in the matter of religion ; he not only 
suffered the priests of Home to build churches, establish schools, 
and preach throughout the country, he actually entrusted to their 
care two of his nephews to be instructed and baptised. Little 
did the rejoicing fathers imagine the base motive which actuated 
the emperor. The two princes were baptised in Agra with public 
pomp and grandeur. In a few days the delightsome bubble 
burst; the princes asked the priests for Portuguese wives. The 
1 Wheeler's History of India, Mussulman Rule, p. 184. 
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truth is, Jehangir longed to grace his harem with European 
women, and this was the detestable scheme whereby lie hoped to 
effect his purpose. When the priests refused the strange re¬ 
quest, the royal converts returned their crucifixes and breviaries, 
and washed their hands of Christianity. 

The reign of Jehangir is of special interest from the fact 
that the English element then first meets us in the Court of the 
Great Moghul. In 1608, Captain Hawkins brought a letter 
from James I. to the emperor. Seven years later. Sir Thomas 
Eoe arrived as an accredited ambassador from the same English 
sovereign. For nearly three years Sir Thomas was the guest of 
Jehangir ; he lias drawn a strange and weird picture of the bar¬ 
baric splendour, official corruption, and moral dissoluteness which 
marked the emperor’s court. Little did the ambassador or his 
imperial host, at whose 1 lands he craved a charter of commerce 
for Britain, conceive that the day would come when the im¬ 
perial title and more than the imperial power of Jehangir would 
be enjoyed by the sovereign of that insignificant isle. 

Sir Thomas Eoe, during his sojourn at the Court of the 
Moghul, formed a close friendship with a venerable Moslem, the 
Viceroy of Bihar. This veteran had served under the two pre¬ 
ceding emperors. Eoe says of him, 6 He praised the good 
prophet Jesus and His laws, and was full of very delightful and 
fruitful discourse.’ Mr. Terry, the chaplain of the embassy, 
seems to have been a grave and worthy man; the following is 
his testimony to the general aspect of the Moslem population : 
6 There is not a man among the Mussulmans, but those of the 
baser sort, that mentions the name of our Saviour, whom they 
call the Lord Christ, without reverence and respect. They say 
He was a good man and just, lived without sin, and did greater 
miracles than any before or since. They even call Him the 
“ breath of God,” but cannot conceive how He should be the Son 
of God, and therefore will not believe. Notwithstanding this, 
the Mussulmans in general think Christians so unclean, that 
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they will not eat with us, nor yet of anything that is dressed in 
our vessels . 51 

Two things strike us as significant in this description. 
Surely this generally favourable impression of Christianity owed 
something to the Koran itself, something to the earlier influence 
of Akbar in favouring that Divine faith; and shall we no+ say 
that it owed something—perhaps very much—to the preaching of 
those priests who enjoyed the patronage of that sovereign, and 
who, we cannot doubt, though with considerable admixture 
of error, in an honest and true heart, exalted the Saviour of all 
mankind. 

Mr. Terry’s account of the caste prejudices which marked 
the Moslems entirely bears out our previous inference as to the 
deteriorating influence of Hinduism on the system of Mohammed. 
Already the deadly leaven was at work, already Islam had been 
inoculated with the virus of Hinduism. Every Indian missionary 
knows that the iron band of caste—a thing utterly alien to pure 
Islamism—binds the Mohammedans almost as firmly as it does 
the Hindus. 

The thirty years’ reign of Shah Jehan, the son and successor 
of Jeliangir, adds nought to the religious history of the country; 
in its essential features, it was but a continuation of the reign 
which preceded it. But for the fact that the erection of the 
inimitable Taj Mahal has given immortality to his name, the 
world might be glad to forget that a wretch of a nature so base 
and of deeds so foul ever existed. Shall Jehan sank even to a 
lower depth of depravity than his father ever reached . 2 

The rule of Aurungzeb witnessed the revival of Moslem 
bigotry and religious persecution; the Jezzia, the infidel poll- 
tax, was re-imposed on the Hindus; a war against idols and 
temples again broke out. The sequel showed that the Hindus 

1 'Wheeler’s History of India, Mussulman Hide, p. 216. 

2 The most revolting episode in his history appears in his relations with the 
Begum Sahib, his own daughter by his wife, Muutaz Mahal, to whose memory ho 
rearod tho wondrous marblo pile at Agra. 
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had lost nothing of their ancient devotion and manly courage ; 
they rose in rebellion, and maintained the struggle with a per¬ 
sistence and energy which threatened the stability of the Moslem 
rule. It is hardly to be wondered at that they, in seasons of 
triumph, reciprocated the intolerance of their adversaries; they 
destroyed mosques, cast the Koran into wells, and prohibited the 
celebration of Moslem worship. In the meantime, the formidable 
Mahratta power arose in the south, strengthening the hands of 
the Hindus, and weakening those of Aurungzeb. Before the 
hand of death was laid upon that able and distinguished ruler, 
the signs of dissolution in his empire began to appear. 1 

The advent of the Persian conqueror, Nadir Shah, did not 
prevent the development of political power amongst the Hindus. 
The sun of Islam set with the decease of Aurungzeb; gradually 
the Moslem emperors fell into the position of merely nominal 
rulers, used by the Hindus for their own convenience. Such did 
they remain, and so were they used by the English for a century 
after the virtual power had come into their hands. The terrible 
mutiny of 1857 abolished the senseless farce, and the last repre¬ 
sentative of Moslem supremacy in India found an unhonoured 
grave in a penal settlement. 

It must be admitted that the foregoing sketch of Mussalman 
ride in India furnishes but scanty and uncertain data as to the 
progress of Islam in the country. In forming an opinion on 
the subject much must necessarily be left, to inference. Still 
there are certain tilings which may be regarded as settled 
points. First, it will hardly be disputed that Islam owes the 

1 Tho account given by Father Catron of tho death of Dura, the eldest son of 
Shah Johan, is one of touching interest, and shows that even in that inauspicious 
era Christian influences wero at work. Dora was put to death by his brother 
Aurungzeb. Ho had long shown his regard for tho religion of Jesus. When his 
doom was fixed I 10 exclaimed ‘ Mohammed has destroyed me; Jesus the Son of the 
Eternal will savo mo! ’ Just before the fatal blow was struck he cried, * Mohammed 
gives me death; the Son of God gives me life!' He asked in vain for a priest to 
minister to him in his last moments. Wheeler’s History of India, Mussalman 
llule , p. 213. 
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measure of success which it achieved to other influences than 
the force of conviction. That cases of conversion from honest 
conviction were altogether unknown, we do not affirm. What 
we maintain is, that the great bulk of Moslem proselytes owed 
their conversion to other considerations than a conviction of the 
religious superiority of Islam to Hinduism. No census returns 
in the olden times indicate the progressive growth of the 
Moslem commimity. It is true that the Census gf 1872 shows a 
Mohammedan population of 40 millions, or about one-sixth of the 
whole population of India. The total figure is doubtless high ; 
but when, as before stated, we take into account the quality 
of the vast majority of so-called Moslems, the item of quantity 
loses much of its importance; when we remember the kind of 
stuff of which one-half the gross total consists in Lower Bengal; 
when we next allow for the natural increase of the Mussalmans 
of India during a period of so many centuries—we shall 
perceive that even the numerical results are anything but 
surprising. Let the Christian community in India go on 
increasing at the same rate at which it has advanced during 
the last quarter of a century, and, in one hundred years, it will 
comprise a larger population than Islam can now boast of. 
This is a telling fact and well worthy of note. 

But, as implied, the quality of the Moslems of India is the 
most conclusive evidence of the utter failure of Islam as a 
converting agency in India. Of the vast proportion of pro¬ 
fessed Mohammedans it may be said without doubt that they 
are half Hindus ; they observe caste rules, they practise 
numerous idolatrous ceremonies; are steeped to the lips in 
Hindu superstitions; in short, tried by the teaching of the 
Koran, they are not Moslems at all, and, were the prophet of 
Arabia to pronounce upon them, without doubt he would say, 
c I know you not ! 9 If next we look to their social and moral 
standard, the case is no better. However the phenomenon may 
be accounted for, we, after mixing with Hindus and Mussalmans 
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in Bengal for nineteen years back, have no hesitation in saying 
that these latter are, as a whole, some degrees lower in the 
social and moral scale than the former. 1 Doubtless in the 
North-West Provinces and in the Punjab, thousands of Moslems 
of a higher type are to be found—men of respectability, 
with a loftier moral tone and conscientiously attached to the 
faith of their fathers; amongst these, too, may be found 
honest and devout souls, not a few, who have aspirations 
higher than the Koran itself would foster; but, we believe, a 
considerable proportion of these arc actually the descendants 
of the original Afghan, Persian, and Moghul conquerors of India; 
they do not therefore appear before us as typical of the converting 
effects of Islam in the country. 

We have already noticed the recurrence of periods of 
Mohammedan revival. Those attempts at moral and religious 
reform have generally been the work of the Shiah and Sufi sects. 
For fifty years back movements of this nature have been going 
on in India ; a distinction, however, appears in those movements 
as they occur under a Mohammedan or an ‘ Infidel 9 government. 
In the former case, the revival may be simply and solely 
religious; in the latter case, a dangerous political element is 
generally mixed up with it. In this case the militant aspect 
of Islam comes to the front; to whatever degree religious 
enthusiasm fires the bosom of the Moslem under an alien 
government, to the same degree do his religious convictions 
impel him to seek its subversion. 

This unpleasant feature is illustrated in the following story. 
In 1786 Syud Ahmad was born in the North-West Provinces of 
India. Up to his thirtieth year he lived on the spoils which he 

1 The Key. T. P. Hughes, C.M.S. missionary at Peshawur, states: * One most 
striking feature in Islamism is tlio separation which can be made of religion from 
morality. As wo have lived for days in Mohammodan villages, wo have frequently 
been struck with tlio fact that the most grossly immoral life is not considered 
incompatible with the most religious profession.’ Seo article on ‘Mohammed 
and Mohammedanism ’ in the Church Missionary Intelligencer for November 1874. 
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collected as one of a band of robbers. At that age, however, lie 
abandoned liis lawless habits and retired to study divinity in 
the mosques of Delhi. After a course of three years’ study the 
reformed robber sallied forth as a messenger of God to arouse 
his slumbering co-religionists. He journeyed down to Calcutta 
preaching in every direction; lie fiercely assailed the deadn^ss, 
indifference, and immorality of the Moslems, and, in agonising 
earnestness, called upon them to repent. In Calcutta anxious 
thousands flocked around him craving his help and benediction. 
In 1822 he performed the pilgrimage to Mecca; he returned 
in the following year and landed at Bombay; vast multitudes 
assembled to hear his withering denunciations and fervid 
appeals. He went thence to the district of Bareili and 
attached to himself multitudes of turbulent but sincere 
followers. In 1826 he proceeded to the north-west frontier, and 
there proclaimed a Jihad (holy war) against the Sikh govern¬ 
ment of Kunjeet Singh. For five years the war raged with 
varying success, until at length Syud was slain in action. 

Such was the commencement of that great Wahabee move¬ 
ment which has already involved the British Government in 
costly and bloody frontier wars, and is now, though cowed and 
crushed, a r#al source of peril and anxiety. The hostility 
which first showed itself against the Sikhs was transferred 
to the English rule when that became paramount in the 
Punjab. 

There is something strangely mysterious about those moral 
metamorphoses in which the current of a man’s life and cha¬ 
racter receives an abrupt and sudden deflection, so that to 
all intents and purposes he becomes another man. He only who, 
at a glance, takes in the intricate workings of the human mind, 
and foresees both the causes and consequences of those workings^ 
can unravel this singular problem. An analogous case, and one 
arising out of the preceding, meets us in Bengal. Amongst 
the crowds who listened to the preaching of Syud Ahmad in 
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Calcutta, was a man named Titu Miyan. This man at that 
time resembled in character Syud before his change; Titu was 
of a violent and turbulent disposition; he flourished in Calcutta 
among men of his dubious type as a wrestler, a bully, and a 
boxer. His meeting with the Wahabee prophet was the turning 
point in his history ; lie also bent his steps to the holy city of 
Mecca; there he and Syud next met; lie returned to do the 
same work in Lower Bengal as his friend and preceptor was 
carrying on in the North-West. For several years he itinerated 
as a preacher in the districts to the north and east of Calcutta. 
Multitudes enrolled themselves as liis disciples. At length the 
temporary successes of Syud in the Punjab emboldened Titu 
also to raise the standard of revolt. In October 1831 at the 
head of several thousands of armed men he proclaimed the over¬ 
throw of the 6 infidel ’ rule and the re-establishment of the 
Mohammedan power. For some weeks three whole districts 
were at the mercy of these fanatics; a detachment of the 
Calcutta Militia was sent against them, but was defeated and 
cut to pieces. At length a body of regular troops confronted 
them ; a smart engagement followed, during which Titu Miyan 
and many of his followers perished. 1 Although Syud and Titu 
have passed away, their spirit still breathes in myriads of 
restless Wahabees in the North-West and in hosts of Firazis 
in Bengal; their mantle of office still rests on the shoulders 
of those who are honoured as the legitimate successors of those 
fiery reformers. 

From all this it will appear how momentous may be the 
issues depending upon our treatment of the Moslems of India. 
This is a question calling for the serious consideration both 
of statesmen and of missionaries. The difficulties are great for 
both. Apart from the orthodox bitterness against unbelievers 
fostered by the Koran, the Mussalmans of India have special 
grounds of grievance against their Christian rulers. They 
1 Our Indian Mussalmans, by W. W. Hunter, LL.D., pp. 45-47. 
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behold 4 Ichabod ’ inscribed in glaring characters wherever they 
look. Their Raj has gone, the ten thousand immunities, digni¬ 
ties, emoluments which they enjoyed under Moslem rule, have 
vanished. They behold themselves shouldered aside by the 
Hindus who fit themselves for Government service by the pursuit 
of an education which the Mohammedans despise . 1 Special legis¬ 
lation and exceptional measures of relief may do something 
to soothe their irritation and soften their rancour 4 b 1 .it the fire of 
discontent will smoulder still; no amount of generous treat¬ 
ment or liberal enactments on the part of the Government will 
make the Mohammedans of India a loyal and satisfied people ; 
at the end of all its efforts at conciliation the Government will 
see cause to exclaim, 4 We have piped unto you, and ye have not 
danced; we have mourned unto you, and ye have not lamented.* 
To whatever extent the Moslems are devout and earnest in their 
attachment to Islam, to the same extent must they be dis¬ 
affected to a Christian government; such disaffection is the 
essential outcome of their creed . 2 Doubtless this is an un- 

1 Of the twenty-ono millions of Moslems in Bengal, only 28,000 attend Govern¬ 
ment schools. In Madras a comparative statement as to the proportion of Hindu 
and Mussulman undergraduates of the University shows out of every 100,000 of 
the male population, only sixteen Mohammedans to 890 Hindus! 

2 The Wahabeo conspiracies resulting in the wars of the North-West Frontier 
have led to a controversy amongst learned Mussulmans as to the actual position of 
India in reference to Islam, and the duty of waging war or otherwise against its 
present rulers. Tho point to bo decided is, whether India, as it is now governed, 
is to be regarded as Dar ulHarh , ‘ the land of the enemy/ or as Dar ul Islam, ‘ tho 
land of Islam/ The Moslem authorities in Calcutta, by a train of reasoning more 
specious than solid, have arrived at the very satisfactory conclusion that India 
Dar ul Islam. Tho inevitable inference is, that Jihad, or holy war, is unlawful. 
Those learned gentlemen, under tho shadow of the .Supreme Government, with tho 
memory of tho crushing defeats of the successive Jihads of late years, and being 
withal not particularly warlike themselves, had substantial grounds to aid them in 
reaching this conclusion. ]3u + one is tempted to ask whether, after all, they liavo 
brought themselves to believe that India, as it is, is tho land of Islam. It is not 
at all necessary to ask whether tho forty millions of Moslems accept this doctrine. 
Indeed the conclusion is so palpably erroneous that an entirely opposite decision 
has been givon by the great Moslem doctors of Delhi; they affirm, without 
hesitation, that India is Dar ul Hard, tho land of the enemy. Now, under different 
circumstances, thero can bo no doubt, they would have ruled that, in consequence 
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pleasant reflection for the rulers of India; they must accept 
the position and make the best of it. When the King of 
kings transferred the sceptre of India from Moslem to Christian 
hands, He conveyed along with it this inevitable consequence of 
the transfer. England in accepting India accepted Moslem 
disloyalty as a necessary heirloom. It is a suggestive thought, 
and becomes overwhelmingly solemn when we reflect that the 
Queen of England rules over more than double the number 
of Mohammedans that are governed by the Sultan of Turkey. 

In the light of all this, is it too bold to say that the mission¬ 
ary holds the key of the position? The political difficulty can 
only be met by the conversion of the Mussalmans. And here, 
surely, whatever may have been the mistakes of the Government, 
the Church of Christ has especial reason to bow her head with 
shame, and cry 6 Peccavi ! ’ If the Moslems of India complain 
of political wrongs, with how much more truth and force might 
they cry out against us for our neglect of their spiritual interests! 
They have beheld for the best part of a century very laudable 
efforts going on around them for the evangelisation of the 
Hindus, but with too much justice might they exclaim, ‘No man 
careth for our souls ! ’ God grant that this wrong may be soon 
righted, and that the Church may hasten to fulfil her high 
commission to the millions of our neglected Moslem fellow- 
subjects ! 

Several reasons may account for, though they cannot excuse, 
the comparative neglect of the Mohammedans in our missionary 
operations in India. With a missionary army so limited as that 
which fights the battle of the Cross in India, it was not sur- 

©f this, tho duty of Jihad is binding on all good Moslems. But tho times aro 
nnpropitious ; so their ruling is, that the Jihad is only callod for in Bar ul Harb, 
when Moslem liberties aro infringed, and when there would bo a reasonable chance 
of success in the holy war . Tho Shiahs seem to maintain both that India is tho 
land of the enemy and that tho Jihad is lawful in such a land; but thoir salvo is 
in their principlo that a Jihad can only bo rightly undertaken when tho Imam 
Mahdi appears to head it. As I 10 is still wanting, the Jihad in India is unjustifi¬ 
able. 
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prising that its efforts were mainly directed against the citadel 
of Hinduism. Two hundred millions of Hindus were more than 
enough to engross the energies of so feeble an attacking force. 
Then, again, the Hindus were less haughty and stubborn, more 
courteous and reasonable than the Moslems ; the creed of the 
former exposed a broader surface for the attack than that o r the 
latter; the Mohammedans had sufficient points of contact with 
Christianity to make them all the more impervious to the assault, 
and to make the assault itself a most intricate and difficult 
proceeding. Hence the neglect and oversight; but we are verily 
guilty in this matter. 

This is not the place to discuss the kind of measures called 
for in extending missionary efforts among the Mussalmans. We 
will, however, adventure a thought which a review of the past 
forces upon us. It is abundantly clear that, sunken and degraded 
as the majority of the Indian Moslems may be, secular and 
seditious as may be their leading characteristics, they are sin¬ 
gularly impressionable in their higher nature, and succumb to 
earnest appeals to the conscience. Several instances of this 
have come before us in the present chapter; their consciences 
being unenlightened, and the appeals based on erroneous prin¬ 
ciples, the upshot has generally been unsatisfactory; but, surely, 
their susceptibility to impression under such appeals, may well 
indicate the right mode of approach by Christian missionaries. 
We suspect, if the Gospel is to win its way amongst the Mussul¬ 
mans of India, it will not be so much by religious controversy, 
certainly not by direct attacks upon Islam and its founder, but 
by a body of fervid, loving, self-denying preachers, appealing with 
burning eloquence to the moral consciousness of their hearers, 
proclaiming the terrors of Clod’s law, which they do not deny, and 
the solemnity of the coming judgment, which they believe in ; 
then let the sweet, soft notes of redeeming love be poured, like the 
balm of Gilead, on the quivering sore, and life and healing may be 
looked for. But who are the men to do this ? We do not hesi¬ 
tate to reply that, for such a work, we look not to Europeans, 
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but to the converted sons of India . Imagine an Abdul-Waliab, 
a Syud Ahmad, and a Titu Miyan, fired with the love of Jesus 
and of souls, and we have the type of missionary fitted to cope 
with the Moslem population of India. One such a man might, 
under (rod, cause the heart-strings of anxious thousands to 
vibrate, whilst the cry went forth from their lips, 6 What must 
I do to be saved?’ European missionaries may do much in 
seeking out and training such native apostles. We rejoice that 
the Church Missionary College at Lahore is doing the very 
work which we desiderate. If but one in fifty of the students 
trained in that institution should turn out a preacher of the type 
indicated, the result will be a glorious success. We conclude 
ibis chapter by an extract from a paper by the Rev. T. V. French, 
the originator of the College. We give this passage as furnishing 
another touching confirmation of what has been said of the im¬ 
pressibility of the ordinary Mohammedans. We would preface it 
by remarking that, if even the ordinary Moslems are thus open 
to spiritual impression when rightly approached, how much more 
likely is this to be the case with those of the devouter sort , who 
ail their lives long are dimly feeling after light and peace. Mr. 
French proceeds: 

‘ One of my students, who is an Afghan, tells mo how well he 
remembers a preacher (Mohammedan, ho believes) coming to the 
village in which he lived near Jellalabad, and preaching repentance 
in thrilling tones, rousing the whole village people, who assembled 
in crowds, wueping and groaning, confessing their sins and pledg¬ 
ing themselves to amendment of life, purer and moro constant 
worship, stricter obedience, &c . The effect of this was long con¬ 
tinued, he told me, and in case of any becoming remiss and falling 
back they would expostulate one with the other, and recall each 
other to act on past impressions.* Mr. French concludes this 
statement with the remark, * Such an instance of Mohammedan 
revival, which my informant very simply described, though never 
accustomed to hear of Christian revivals, struck me as worth remem¬ 
bering, and as suggestive of another method of preaching than that 
we often adopt.’ 1 

1 Paper in the Report of the Allahabad Conference of 1873, p. 61. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

LATER HINDUISM. 


* It shall even bo as whon an hungry man dreametk, and, behold, he eateth; but 
lie awaketh, and his soul is empty; or as when a thirsty man dreameth, and, 
behold, ho drinketh ; but he awaketh, and, behold, he is faint, and his soul hath 
appetite.* (Isaiah xxix. 8.) 

The explorers of the Nile, in tracing that mighty river to its 
source, came upon several of its tributary branches; occasionally 
they turned aside to trace the course of one or other of those 
branches ; but these were mere diversions; ultimately, they re¬ 
turned to the grand central stream, and journeyed along it until 
the important object of their search was realised. We, too, 
are explorers; the religious history of India is the river whose 
course we are following; between ourselves and our brother 
explorers there is a point of difference and a point of agree¬ 
ment ; the feature of distinction is, that they traced their river 
upwards to its source : we began at the source of our river, and 
pursue it through its downward course. But, as with them, we 
have in our journey encountered other streams, and we have 
turned aside to mark their windings, and especially to note their 
relation to and influence upon the great central stream. We 
noticed the Buddhist branch issue out of the side of the parent 
stream. For centuries it flowed along with vigour; its broad 
waters for a while cast into the shade, and even threatened to 
absorb, the venerable Hindu river out of which it had issued. 
But, £8 time advanced, we perceived the Buddhist branch dry 
up, and at length all that was left of that once proud stream 
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found its way back to the ancient river; it had never been more 
than a flooding of the depressed plains, the old river had all 
along been the true channel of Indian thought and conviction ; 
it was the true Nile , and, after the extinction of its shallow rival, 
its waters rolled along with augmented force and majesty. Con¬ 
temporary with the drying up of the Buddhist branch, was the 
advent of the Moslem stream ; in its origin and many of its 
aspects it was altogether diverse from the ancient river ; in our 
last chapter we have journeyed along its banks; now we have 
seen it rushing on as a surging cataract, as if it would engulph 
and swallow up the ancient stream entirely; anon we have 
watched it in a more placid mood meandering in the vicinity of 
the grand old river, as if courting an amicable junction with 
it; at such times, no doubt, by a sort of subsoil percolation, the 
waters of the contiguous streams have somewhat impregnated 
each other, but assuredly no junction has ever taken place, and 
so far as impregnation has occurred, the Moslem waters have 
been far more deeply tainted than those of its neighbour; to all 
intents and purposes, the old river flows along as in days of 
yore ; it is still the true Nile , and, accordingly, in the present 
chapter we resume its exploration. 

We do not mean to imply that the old river has undergone 
no change and experienced no modification as to its character¬ 
istics. The noble Ganges, from the spot in the Himalaya whence 
it issues to the delta in Bengal whence it falls into the ocean, 
is the same grand stream ; but how manifold are its vicissitudes 
and how varied its aspects along its devious and extensive 
course! An analysis of its waters at different points of its 
journey would show that they are more or less affected by the 
soil of the districts through which they pass. Just so has it 
been with the river of Hindu thought and feeling; it has been 
throughout one unbroken stream; but its waters, so to speak, 
have acquired new chemical properties in their course. 

It could not be otherwise. Among a thoughtful and specu- 

o 
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lative people like the Hindus—a people remarkable for religious 
solicitude—Hinduism could never assume a stereotyped form. It 
took its rise as a system of expiring monotheism, passing into 
the phase of physiolatry; by-and-by, nature-worship descended 
to the grosser forms of idolatry until everything in heaven 
and earth became an object either of devout homage or super¬ 
stitious dread ; the supernatural was everywhere; Adrishta , an 
unseen and irreversible necessity, presided over all the events of 
life and regulated human conduct. All this waS very dark and 
dubious, and, to enquiring minds and anxious souls, was to the 
last degree unsatisfying. What was to be done ? No voice 
from heaven answered the restless yearnings of the spirit; the 
holy Vedas were still regarded as Divine oracles truly; but the 
Brahmans, the keepers and expounders of those sacred treasures, 
had largely added to their simple doctrines and infinitely ex¬ 
panded their prescribed ritual; above all, those haughty posses¬ 
sors of the key of knowledge had developed the mighty engine 
of caste as a lever for the depression of their fellows and the 
unbounded aggrandisement of themselves. The masses suc¬ 
cumbed in silence, accepted their degradation, and bowed 
before their priestly rulers; religious deterioration, decaying 
morality, and rampant superstition marked the times. But 
there were thoughtful souls ill at ease, asking for light, and 
liberty, and truth ; amongst these also were Brahmans, not a 
few, who partook of those loftier aspirations. These men set 
themselves to evolve an answer to the anxious problems which 
perplexed them. External light seemed to have failed them, so 
they looked within, and from their inner consciousness and the 
inductions of reason, sought a solution of those dark queries. 

We have seen in an earlier chapter the results at which they 
arrived ; elaborate as were their reasonings, and varied as were 
their speculations, they really furnished 

Nought the troubled heart to calm, 

Nor ray of hope the -soul to warm. 
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A hazy doubtfulness still hung over everything—over the 
nature and being of God, over the origin of the universe, over 
the soul and its destinies. The gloom was intensified by the 
mist of Pantheism which underlay or permeated every other 
conception. 

To anxious souls like Buddha, the garish light of philosophy 
did but make the darkness all the more visible ; that remark¬ 
able man turned in disappointment and disgust alike from 
popular and philosophic Hinduism ; but to whom could he go ? 
he coidd but look within himself as others had done, and, alas! 
he succeeded no better, but rather ivorsc , than they. They pro¬ 
claimed an unknown God: Buddha said, ‘ There is no God: ? 
they encouraged modes of worship, and so were in accord with 
human instincts : Buddha necessarily ignored all acts of worship, 
and so clashed with those instincts. It was in vain that the 
great reformer propounded an exalted system of ethics, in vain 
that he taught the universal brotherhood of man, and love to 
•every creature; as well might we expect the planets still to 
gravitate and revolve when the sun was withdrawn, as to ex¬ 
pect morality and philanthropy to survive the negation of God. 

One consequence of the long and fierce strife between 
Hinduism and Buddhism was, to bring into greater prominence 
the worship of Vishnu, the second person in the Hindu Triad. 
The incarnations of this deity as Kama and Krishna popularised 
those yearnings of the human soul which Buddhism ignored; 
they set off, as a foil against that atheistic system, the principle 
that there not only was a God, but that he was a being with 
human sympathies, passions, and affections. This development 
of popular theology, far more than the arguments of Hindu 
sages or the arms of Hindu warriors, helped forward the extirpa¬ 
tion of the rival system. 1 

1 The Saivites far more fiercely assailed Buddhism than did the Vaishnavas. 
The truth is, Buddha’s system in its ascetic aspect bore a close resemblance to the 
discipline of the worshippers of Sira; this very similarity necessitated in the 
Saivites a firmer and more vigorous protest against the hated heresy than the 
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When, after the defeat of this formidable antagonist, Hindu¬ 
ism was compelled to enter the lists with Islam, it found the 
same sword as had given it the victory over Buddhism its most 
reliable weapon. It was true Islam acknowledged a God, but he 
was a God afar off, a God with manifold perfections, but with no 
tender bond of affinity to man, a God dwelling in the absolute 
solitude of a sterile unity; to the Hindu mind, Rama and 
Krishna were better than he. ^ 

Accordingly, the Vaishnava revival, which had played such an 
important part in the struggle against Buddhism, maintained its 
vitality through all the centuries of Moslem rule which followed. 
Sect after sect arose, all professing the most ardent devotion to 
Vishnu in one or other of Ids manifestations, though differing in 
many of their subsidiary doctrines and practices. We can only 
notice a few of the more important of those associations. 

The first that claims attention is that of the Ramanujas. 
The founder of this sect, Ramanuja, appears to have lived in 
South India, in the first half of the twelfth century. Quite a 
series of later Vaishnava societies owe their origin to the teaching 
of this reformer. Ramanuja may with perfect propriety be 
termed a reformer , as well as a revivalist; for he not only en¬ 
couraged devotion to Vishnu, but propounded clearer and sounder 
views of the Deity than the Vaishnavas had hitherto held. He 
vigorously attacked the Pantheism of the Vedanta philosophy ; 
lie maintained that Vishnu was before all things, and was the 
Cause and Creator of all things; and, whereas the Vcdantists 


Vaishnavas felt called upon to mako. The former smote the common enemy ‘ hip 
and thigh ; ’ they launched against it their bitterest denunciations, ami, when the 
times favoured them, fought against it with the literal sword as well. On the 
other hand, the Vaisbna\as did their work in a more calm and politic style ; tlioy 
assayed, as we have before noticed, to conciliate and comprehend the Buddhists by 
representing the great Reformer to have been none other than an incarnation of 
Vishnu himself. Moreover they adroitly, by their popular system of doctrine, 
sapped the foundations and dried up tho sources of the heretical system; they 
stole away the hearts of its upholders, so that ultimately Buddhism in India 
expired for want of Buddhists, 
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denied to the Deity the attributes of form and quality, Rama¬ 
nuja declared that he possessed both, that he was endued with 
perfect attributes, and had a dual form ; that he was, on the 
one hand, the Paramatma , the Supreme Spirit, and so the 
Cause of the universe ; and, on the other, the Universe itself as 
the effect of that Cause. Whereas the Vedantists taught an 
actual identity between the Supreme Spirit and the spirit of 
man, Ramanuja contended for a distinction between the two. 
The Vedanta pointed to ultimate absorption into the Deity, and 
the loss of individuality as the hope of the soul; Ramanuja 
taught unity without absolution; he assured the devout wor¬ 
shipper of Vishnu that he should hereafter ascend to Vaihuntha, 
Vishnu’s heaven, and should there partake of the nature, and 
eternally share the bliss, of that gracious deity. 1 The reader 
will not fail to observe the inability of Ramanuja entirely to 
extricate himself from pantheism, even whilst protesting against 
it; his description of the relation of the Deity to the universe 
undoubtedly involves the very error he wished to repudiate ; yet 
he was feeling after a better conception and a more excellent 
way. 

For some two hundred and fifty years, the Ramanuja seC 
seems to have maintained its unity. At length, about the end 
of the fourteenth century, a schism occurred. The new body 
was called the Ramanandis, or Ramavats. Their founder, 
Ramananda, resided in the city of Benares. He enforced the 
worship of Vishnu under the form of his incarnation as Rama. 
He relaxed the stringency of the rules affecting regimen and 
ablution ; he strove to abolish the distinctions of caste, and in 
the place of the Sanscrit tongue substituted the vernaculars of 
the country as the medium of instruction and the language of 
devotion. 

Ramananda had twelve disciples; of these the most celebrated 

1 Vide Professor H. II. Wilson’s Essays on the Edig ion of the Hindus , vol. i. 

p. 4o. 
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was Kabir. He founded a society called the Kabir Pan this* 
Kabir was a bolder innovator than either of his predecessors; 
indeed, if we call them reformers, we must speak of him as a 
revolutionist. His teaching as regards the nature and attributes 
of the Deity in the main agreed with the doctrines of Ramanuja, 
and as his followers have ever shown more veneration for Vis 1 nu 
than for the other members of the Hindu Triad, they have 
always been regarded as a section of the Vaishnava fraternity; 
but in point of fact Kabir discouraged the worship of all the 
Hindu gods, and also the observance of Hindu rites and cere¬ 
monies of every description, whether orthodox or scliismatical. 
Yet, though his positive teaching was of this description, lie 
vouchsafed his disciples considerable latitude in reducing their 
principles to practice. He seems to have sanctioned outward 
conformity to prevailing usages for peace’s sake; his followers 
might bow down themselves in the house of Rimmon, might 
wear the semblance of respect for caste, and might in other 
matters do as the Hindus do, if persecution would have been 
the penalty of recusancy. His prudent maxim was, 4 Associate 
and mix with all, and take the names of all; say to everyone. 
Yes, sir; yes, sir. Abide in your own abode.’ 1 Kabir evidently 
felt no ambition for a martyr’s crown, nor did he encourage this 
ambition in his disciples. In truth, men must have strong 
'positive convictions in order to nerve them for self-sacrifice; 
who would be a martyr for a creed of negations ? Now this 
seems to have been the character of Kabir’s creed; he knew 
perfectly well what he did not believe, but he hardly was sure 
of what he did believe; he could ridicule heartily the follies 
and puerilities which his untrammelled mind taught him to 
loathe, but when the query presented itself,On what assured 
basis should my soul repose itself ? ’ all was mist and uncertainty. 
The literature of the Kabir Panthis is of the most voluminous 


1 Wilson’s Essays on the lielujion of the Hindus , vol. i. p. 75. 
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description, but, except on the negative side, its tone is that of 
hazy doubtfulness; indeed, so dark and obscure are many of the 
enunciations, that it is impossible to assign to them any definite 
meaning. 

A most interesting and noteworthy feature in this literature 
is the frequent reference which it contains to Mussalman prin¬ 
ciples and practices; it is thus evident that, say, in the early 
part of the fifteenth century, Islam in India had begun to make 
itself felt; thoughtful men like Kabir had been led to study 
its features and claims as a rival to the national creed. Indeed, 
so profuse were the allusions of Kabir to the Moslem system, 
that the Mohammedans came to regard him as one ci the 
faithful; and tradition records a scene at his death which brings 
to mind the contention over the body of Moses; a fierce dispute 
took place between the Hindus and Moslems as to the disposal 
of the corpse ; the former wished to burn it, the latter to bury 
it. In the midst of the altercation, Kabir himself appeared, 
and requested the disputants to look under the cloth supposed 
to cover the body; as they looked he vanished, and nought but 
a heap of flowers greeted their astonished vision ! 

We cannot close our notice of Kabir without an extract from 
the Bijak, a work composed by one of Kabir’s immediate dis¬ 
ciples; the passage no doubt faithfully reflects the negative 
teaching of the great master. The reader will see how little 
ground either the Hindus or the Moslems had to claim the 
vigorous censor who impartially denounced the errors of both ; 
nor will he fail to be struck with the vein of truth and spiritual 
enlightenment which runs through the passage :—* Of what 
benefit is cleansing your* mouth, counting your beads, per¬ 
forming ablution, and bowing yourselves in temples, when, 
whilst you mutter your prayers, or journey to Mecca or Medina, 
deceitfulness is in your heart ? The Hindu fasts every eleventh 
day, the Mussalman during the Kamazan. Who formed the 
remaining months and days, that you should venerate but one ? 
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If the Creator dwell in tabernacles, whose residence is the 
universe ? Who has beheld Kama seated amongst the images, 
or found him at the shrine to which the pilgrim has directed 
his steps ? The city of Hara is to the east, that of Ali to the 
west; but explore your own heart, for there are both Rama and 
Karim.’ 1 

The origin of the Sikh religion not only chronologically 
follows the society founded by Kabir, but th ere ^ seems strong 
reason to infer an essential relationship between the two systems. 
It is highly probable that Baba Nanak, the founder of the Sikh 
faith, had studied the teaching of Kabir and imbibed his senti¬ 
ments. Nanak commenced his mission in the Punjab about 
the close of the fifteenth century. He was a trader of a humble 
standing, but he seems to have been of a devout and enquiring 
mind; his own convictions, aided, as we may suppose, by the 
study of the literature of the Kabir Pan this, led him to deside¬ 
rate an eclectic form of faith and worship—a system which, 
whilst it maintained friendly relations with Hinduism, would 
open its arms to persons of every class, not excluding even the 
Moslems. It does not appear that Nanak’s ambition as a 
religious teacher led him to aspire to do more than found a 
faith which should weld into a common brotherhood the Pun- 
jabees, the men of his own province. Those who embraced his 
tenets and joined the fraternity, were named Sikhs, or disciples, 
by which name they are still distinguished. Nanak’s theology 
enforced belief in one God, the Creator of all things, a Being 
perfect and eternal, though, for the most part, incomprehensible, 
lie declared that the knowledge of God was the only true 
wisdom, and that this knowledge could only be attained through 
the grace of God, its divine Object. Good deeds, he said, 
were of themselves ineffectual to salvation, but that, joined to 
divine knowledge, they ministered to the attainment of that 


1 Professor H. II. Wilson’s Essays on the Religion of the Hindus , vol. i. p. 81. 
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priceless boon. He encouraged the idea of transmigration, but 
taught his followers to look to a final abode in conscious bliss 
with (rod himself. 

Up to the beginning of the seventeenth century, the Sikhs 
were simply a religious sect; at that period, however, they 
began to assert their political importance. In all probability, 
the harassing exactions which the bigotry of Aurungzeb en¬ 
forced upon all who were included within the pale of Hinduism, 
contributed to their dissatisfaction; their growing numbers in¬ 
spired them with confidence; a desire for freedom and power 
rapidly developed itself; the times were propitious; the con¬ 
vulsions which ensued upon the death of Aurungzeb, and the 
invasion of Nadir Shah, furnished the desired occasion for the 
struggle for liberty. Still more fortunate were they in finding 
in Guru Govind a leader equal to the occasion. This remark¬ 
able man transformed a body of peaceful religionists into an 
army of redoubtable warriors. No one who has beheld the noble 
physique, the manly grace, and undoubted fortitude of the 
Sikhs, can much wonder at this transformation ; you feel as you 
gaze upon them that they were made to be soldiers, and, without 
doubt, their religion aided their military development. Guru 
Govind, from 1606 to 1645, the date of his death, ruled over 
the Sikhs as a militant pontiff; again and again he led his brave 
followers to victorious conflict with imperial troops. Nanak had 
given to them the name of Sikh , disciple ; 9 Govind added to 
that mild definition the more vigorous term of Singh , ‘ lion.’ 
One hundred and fifty years after the death of Govind, the 
Sikh confederacy was converted into a kingdom by the famous 
Runjeet Singh—a kingdom which is now included in our Indian 
empire, and whose vanquished sons bravely upheld our cause 
when, in the terrible mutiny of 1857, that empire seemed to be 
slipping from our grasp. 

Another offshoot of the Yaishnava stock is the sect of Dadu 
Ranthis. Their founder Dadu seems to have flourished about 
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the year 1600, at the close of the reign of Akbar or the 
commencement of that of Jehangir. His theology, in its 
leading features, corresponded to that of Kabir; the main dis¬ 
tinction appears to have been in his enforcing the worship of 
Rama; homage was to be paid to no other deity; neither 
temples nor images were to be used in the worship of Euma, 
and the sole act of devotion prescribed was the frequent 
repetition of his name. The Dadu Panthis a^e at this day 
numerous in Marwar and Ajmir. They possess a number of 
sacred books, for which they manifest an almost idolatrous 
regard. The following extracts from a chapter on Faith 
give some idea of their religious sentiments; doubtless the 
reader will be struck with the beauty and truth of those 
utterances; one is inclined wonderingly to ask, could such 
true light and such pure devotion have their origin in 
nature ? 

I believe that God made man, and that Ho maketh everything* 
He is my friend. 

Let faith in God characterise all your thoughts, words, and 
actions. He who servetli God places confidence in nothing else. 

If the remembrance of God be in your hearts, ye will be able to 
accomplish things which are impracticable. But those who seek 
the paths of God are few. 

O forget not, my brother, that God’s power is always with you. 
There is a formidable pass within you, and crowds of evil passions 
flock to it; therefore comprehend God. 

0 God, thou art as it were exceeding riches ; Thy regulations 
are without compare. 

Take such food and raiment as it may please God to provide you 
with: you require nought besides. Those men who are contented 
eat of the morsel which is from God. 

For the world I care not, but God’s love is unfathomable. 

Have no desires, but accept what circumstances may bring 
before you; because whatever God pleaseth to direct can never be 
wrong. 

All things are exceeding sweet to those who love God; they 
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would never style them bitter though filled with poison; on the 
contrary, they would accept them as if they were ambrosia. 

Adversity is good if on account of God; but it is useless to pain 
the body. Without God the comforts of wealth are unprofitable. 

He that believeth not in the one God hath an unsettled mind; 
ho will be in sorrow though in the possession of riches; but God is 
without price. 

I am satisfied of this, your happiness will be in proportion to 
your devotion. The heart of Dadu worshippeth God night and 
day. 

It does not appear that any of the preceding Vaishnava 
societies established a footing in Bengal; but although they, 
as associations, might be unrepresented in that vast province, 
it is hardly conceivable that the great principles of which they 
were the upholders and exponents should find no echo in that 
portion of India. As a matter of fact, that echo was heard— 
heard very distinctly and forcibly in Bengal; and although 
history fails to indicate a lineal affinity between the Bengali 
Yaishnavas and the worshippers of Vishnu elsewhere, the 
doctrinal affinity is too clear to be doubted. The Vaishnava 
movement in Bengal dates back to the beginning of the 
sixteenth century; it was therefore anterior to the origin of 
the Dadu Pant his. The main characteristics of the theology 
of the Bengali Vaislinavas, so far as relates to the nature and 
attributes of God and the soul of man, are in harmony with 
the views of their brethren in other districts. Their chief 
peculiarities are twofold; they worship Krishna as Vishnu himself 
and as comprehending within himself all the virtues and powers 
of the whole of the Hindu Triad. They also carry much 
further than do the other Vaishnava sects the efficacy of Bhakti, 
4 faith or devotion.’ Others, as we have seen, preach faith as 
better than works ; these proclaim the principle of faith without 
works. Others accord to works in their relation to faith a 
certain subsidiary efficacy; these say faith stands in no need of 
the suffrages of works—it alone assures to its possessor the 
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salvation he desires. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
the term Bhakti as used by the Yaishnavas of Bengal embodies 
two ideas—implicit faith and incessant devotion. This devo¬ 
tion is manifested in the continual repetition of the name 
of Krishna; but the mere utterance of the sound does not 
avail, it must ever be uttered with the firm faith that such 
recital is sufficient for salvation; these conditions being 
•observed, salvation ensues as a matter of course. 

Chaitanya, the founder of this society, began his labours in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. He went everywhere preach¬ 
ing salvation by faith without works . Passing strange that, at 
the very time when Chaitanya and his band of earnest associates 
were causing Bengal to ring with this teaching, Luther and his 
colleagues were, with equal fervour and with more intelligence, 
arousing dormant Europe by the same cry 1 In the tar East this 
movement was the outcome of longings for something better and 
more soul-satisfying than the dead works of old Hindu ritual 
furnished; was not the movement in the West somewhat akin 
to this ? earnest souls in each case groaned under an incubus of 
human inventions, which robbed the soul of liberty and peace 
and communion with God. Happy was it for Luther that he 
had the infallible Word to fall back upon for light and 
guidance ! sad for Chaitanya that he had no better light than 
the light which was in him! If experience has shown the 
difficulty, even in Christian communities, to maintain the 
even balance of correlative truths, such as the relation of works 
to faith and faith to works, is it any wonder that anxious souls 
in heathendom entirely lost that balance, and knew no via 
media between mechanical legalism and licentious antino- 
mianism? That the practical tendency of Vaishnavaism in 
Bengal was in this latter direction is too patent to be denied. 

It is impossible not to be charmed with the beautiful 
simplicity and earnest devotion of .Chaitanya. His father died 
in his early childhood; even whilst a youth he experienced 
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strange yearnings after divine things. An elder brother betook 
himself to the life of a religious recluse 5 Chaitanya longed to 
do the same, blit filial piety restrained him; for his mother’s 
sake he resisted his inclinations and, up to the age of twenty- 
four, protected and provided for her as a dutiful son and an 
honest citizen. At that ago (probably on the death of his 
mother) he gratified the desire of his heart; he forsook the 
business of life and gave himself up to the service of religion. 
For six years he wandered about as an itinerant preacher, a 
spectacle of self-sacrifice and soul-consuming devotion. He 
then retired to Cuttack and there spent the next twelve years 
of his life. In the meantime his followers rapidly multiplied, 
and from time to time visited him in his retreat. He seems to 
have been subject to strange emotional affections; repeatedly 
when preaching he fell into a sort of trance or ecstasy, when he 
lay for a while seemingly unconscious, simply ejaculating, 
6 Krishna! Krishna! ’ By a species of natural sympathy, 
not unknown in the history of modern revivals, numbers of 
his followers caught the infection and were similarly affected. 

He ever received with cordial hospitality all who approached 
him ; the Brahman, the Chandala, and the Mohammedan, were 
equally welcome to his shelter, his friendship and his simple fare. 
* The mercy of God,’ said he, 6 regards neither tribe nor family ; 
the Chandala, whose impurity is consumed by the chastening fire 
of holy faith, is to be reverenced by the wise and not the un¬ 
believing expounder of the Vedas.’ 1 Nothing is known of the 
circumstances of his death; he simply disappeared. His 
followers had, before his decease, begun to regard him as an in¬ 
carnation of Vishnu, indeed as Krishna himself; it is no marvel 
that his remarkable disappearance confirmed their convictions ; 
they said that he had been translated to Vaikuntha. A more 
probable and natural solution of the problem is that he may 


1 Professor H. H. Wilson’s Essays on the Religion of the Hindus, vol. i. p. 162. 
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have found a watery grave. It is certain that on one occasion, 
when in a state of ecstasy, he rushed into the sea under the 
impression that it was the sacred Jumna, and was with 
difficulty saved from drowning. As he dwelt within sight of 
the sea, it is at least supposable that, under a similar 
delusion, he may have repeated the same act with fatal con- 
‘sequences. 

As has been already intimated, the divorce^ between faith 
and works which is a feature of Vaishnavaism in Bengal, too 
often leads to actual immorality. This is more especially seen 
in certain offshoots from the society founded by Chaitanya. 
Some of those sects practise what is called the 6 left-handed 
ritual.’ The two sexes periodically meet together for the cele¬ 
bration of religious services; feasting ensues, and this is 
followed by such orgies as it is a shame even to speak of, orgies 
which were only too common amongst those to whom the 
Apostles of Christ first proclaimed the Word of Life. 

It is an interesting fact that very many of the converts of 
the Church Missionary Society at Krishnaghur in Bengal, were 
originally connected with one of those dubious sects. The 
members of this body are called Karta Bhajas, 6 worshippers of 
the Creator.’ Their founder, Iiamcharan Pal, lived about the 
beginning of the present century at Gliospara, near Sukh Sagar 
in Bengal. In most respects their notions seem to accord with 
the teaching of Chaitanya; their chief peculiarity is the 
attributing of a divine character to their Guru, or spiritual 
guide; they look upon him as the visible representative of 
Krishna, and worship him accordingly. In connection with those 
darker features of their observances above alluded to, it is only 
just to say that the Karta Bhajas by no means boast of them, 
whilst other sections of the Hindu family severely reprobate and 
denounce them. 1 

1 The work of fcho Church Missionary Society at Benares as well as at 
Krishnaghur links on, in a most interesting way, with this peculiar sect. A 
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Contemporary with Ramckaran Pal was Rajah Rammohun 
Roy, the founder of the society so well known as the ‘ Brahma 
Shamaj.’ We confess to certain misgivings as to the propriety 
of bringing their history within the present chapter. Still 
there is perhaps stronger reason for viewing them as an outcome 
of later Hinduism than as an utterly alien sect. Certain it is 
that their founder was a Hindu of the Hindus, for lie was a 
Brahman; it is also certain that he started the original move¬ 
ment with the Vedas as his avowed basis, and, though the 
society in its erratic course has receded from that basis and 
tried the strength of several others, the history of one important 
section of the society decidedly indicates a return to the 
original stand-point. That section—the oldest portion of the 
now divided Shamaj—appears, comet-like, to have well-nigh 
accomplished its wanderings, and is hastening its way back to 
its perilielium. 

Indeed, taking a broad view of the whole movement from 
its birth to the present era, we are strongly convinced that it is 
akin to those we have just been considering. Just as similar 

wealthy nalivo gentleman named Jay Narayan, a resident in Calcutta, was on 
intimate terms with the Founder of the Karla Bhajas. Jay Narayan had for 
years been oscillating between Hinduism and Christianity; without doubt his 
sympathies inclined more to the latter than the former faith. Intercourse with a 
devoted Christian merchant and with the Kev. Daniel Corrio (afterwards Bishop 
of Madras) furthered this tendency. What is more remarkable is the fact that 
Kameharan Pal, the Karta Bhaja leader, also seems to have encouraged his 
Christian proclivities. Kaniclmran is reported to liavo assured his friend that 
* Jesus Christ was the true one, and came out from God/ He seems, moreover, to 
have advised Jay Narayan to subscribe to Christian objects. In accordance with 
this advice the wealthy enquirer actually contributed considerable sums of money 
to the Old Cathedral and the Bible Society in Calcutta. lie also founded a school 
at Benares as a thaiikoffering for restoration to health. In 1818 ho transferred the 
school with an ample endowment to tho above Society ; it is now known as Jay 
Narayan’s College, and is a most useful and important institution. It must also 
be told, as illustrating the vacillating and unsettled turn of his mind, that at tho 
very time when he was thus aiding Christian objects, he extended similar aid to 
tho Hindus: he built several Siva temples and gavo four silver hands to tho temple 
of Kali in Calcutta. His dying words were ‘ that he had been long in search of 
truth, but had not found it/ Vide History of the Church Missionary Society in 
Bengal, pp. 37-30. 
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humours in the body manifest themselves by different symptoms 
in different persons—those external tokens being largely 
affected by external and local circumstances—so has it been 
with the humour of dissatisfaction and discontent which for 
long centuries has marked the thoughtful portion of the Hindu 
community. There has been a feeling after something better, 
surer, and more satisfying than orthodox Hinduism offered. 
This has led anxious souls to cast about for help. According to 
the times in which they lived they have mad£ accretions of 
foreign ideas; these, like new patches, they have tacked on to 
the old Hindu garment; the new additions have ill agreed 
with the old system; hence rent after rent has occurred, and 
newer modifications and improvements have been tried. 

The Bralunist movement is the latest of those efforts. It 
happened to be cast within the Christian era; it is the off^ 
spring and bears the features of that era; it first drew breath 
when those manifold dissolving agencies inseparably connected 
with that era were beginning to tell upon Hindu society. 
English education was already unfolding to the intelligent sons 
of India the treasures of Western science and literature; the 
removal of restrictions on missionary effort by the memorable 
Charter of 1813 had been followed by a wider diffusion of 
Christian influences; the Scriptures were largely scattered, and 
missionaries began, without let and hindrance, to preach, lecture, 
and establish schools 4 in the country. The Presidency cities 
and other great centres of the population were the first to feel 
the force of those influences. Of all the cities of India, 
Calcutta has been the most affected thereby; the dissolving 
rays have been gathered into a burning focus in this the 
capital of the Empire; the Bengalees with a feeble physique 
are intellectually in advance of the more muscular tribes of 
India, and, probably as much from pride of intellect as from 
any deeper feeling, they have, during the period of which we are 
speaking, been specially addicted to change and speculation. 
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Rammohun Roy, however, was no vain and flimsy theorist, 
he had real earnestness to prompt him; he was no pedant, he 
had solid learning to support him. He was a man of great 
natural talents and of the highest mental culture. He was 
well versed in Sanscrit and Arabic and Persian, and had also 
considerable acquaintance with Hebrew and Greek. Of course 
he was a good English scholar. A man with his turn of mind, 
and with such varied attainments as he possessed, could not be 
long in discovering the baselessness of orthodox Hinduism. He 
was not a man to hide his light under a bushel; what he believed, 
that he avowed and acted upon. He fearlessly assailed the 
national faith; he invited learned Pundits and distinguished 
members of Hindu society to his mansion in Calcutta; and there, 
with a force of reasoning and a weight of learning which 
astonished them, exposed the errors to which they were wedded. 
The inevitable result followed: thousands of bitter foes re¬ 
viled and hated him, and all the more because they could not 
answer him. 

But, though he rejected the main deductions of Hindu 
philosophy and the ritual of popular worship, he did not 
entirely renounce the Hindu scriptures; he honoured them, 
especially the Vedas, and made selections from them of all that 
his judgment approved as true and beneficial. He dealt in a 
similar way with the New Testament, though there is no doubt 
that his reverence for the Gospels far transcended his regard 
for the Hindu Sliasters; and it is equally indisputable that the 
Christian writings exercised far more influence on his theory of 
doctrine than did anything else. He made a free translation 
into Bengali of the Sermon on the Mount and other discourses 
of the Saviour, and published them in a book entitled 6 Precepts 
of Jesus.’ 

It is a strange and somewhat humiliating fact that one of 
his first converts was an English missionary, a Mr. Adam«, of 

r 
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the Baptist Missionary Society! 1 A few more were won over 
to his views, and the little party, under the style of ‘The 
Unitarian Church of Calcutta,’ began to assemble together on 
Sundays for worship. In 1828 this name seems to have been 
dropped, and the society resolved itself into what was termed a 
Vedantist Association. Two years later Rammoliun Roy ' isited 
England, and there in 1833 he died. Probably at the time of 
the Rajah’s departure the society did not number a dozen 
members ; for a time its existence was of the most precarious 
nature. 

At length the Rajah’s mantle fell on a new and interesting 
convert named Debendra Nath Tagore. This was a gentleman 
of the highest respectability, and of unaffected piety and 
simplicity of life and manners. The new president sot himself 
in every way to further the interests of the infant society; but 
his views were less advanced than those of his abler predecessor; 
accordingly the basis of the society assumed a more contracted 
form. Debendra Nath propounded, as the axiom of the associa¬ 
tion, the declaration ‘We consider the Vedas and the Vedas 
alone as the standard of our faith and principles.’ The Christian 
element at once fell into the shade; the aim of the president 
was to reform Hinduism by reverting to Vedic doctrine and 
ritual. Such was the state of things up to 1845. About that 
period, in some way, doubts seem to have arisen as to the 
teaching of the Vedas ; the question was, whether those holy 
books were theistic or pantheistic. Consultations were held, 
extending, it is said, over three years, with the learned pundits 
of Benares. The upshot was, that the Vedas were decreed to 
be pantheistic in principle. The authority of the Vedas as a 
rule ot taith was forthwith renounced; the term ‘Vedantist’ 


1 Which is only a little less remarkable than the fact that an unlettered Zulu 
should he able to shako the faith of an English Prelate! Doubtless the same 
reason will stand good in either case—the faith thus shaken was very *haky to 
begin with. 
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was also surrendered, and henceforward the society adopted the 
definition of Brahma Shainaj. Here again appeared an effort 
to cling to the old system; the name Brahma, by which the 
old Hindu philosophers indicated the impersonal Divine 
Essence, was appropriated, though, of course, it was made to do 
duty as describing a personal God, the Creator and Euler of the 
Universe. 

Deprived of the basis of the Vedas the Brahmos were com¬ 
pelled to seek a new foundation for their faith and doctrine. 
They fell back upon the Booh of Nature, and, by a process 
of induction, drew their inferences as to the nature and 
attributes of the God of Nature. The picture which they drew 
was of a charming description. Not only had everything been 
created perfect, but everything was still in that condition ; man 
was destitute, of all moral taint, the course of nature was a 
faultless machine, testifying to the boundless benevolence of its 
great Author. The one attribute of the Deity then dwelt upon 
was, his absolute and infinite goodness; he was all love and 
tenderness; everything showed that the happiness of his 
creatures was the one aim which actuated him ; the idea of 
punitive inflictions, retributive justice, especially of the future 
punishment of sinners, was discarded as at variance with the 
teachings of nature and irreconcilable with the notion of a 
perfectly gracious God. For a while the Brahmos gloried in 
this pleasant dream; but the dream was not to last; their posi¬ 
tion was of course assailed by those who wished to lead them to 
the one true foundation of hope and faith; they were com¬ 
pelled to see that, besides the lovely features of nature on which 
they were so fond of dilating, there were other features terribly 
severe in their aspect and altogether out of harmony with their 
deductions. There were such things as e.arthquakes, pestilences, 
famines, and 30,000 different forms of disease, all transpiring 
under the natural government of the world I What deductions 
should be drawn from these events ? 
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Step by step the Brahmos were compelled to recede; at 
length the basis of Nature was given up. It thus became 
necessary for a third time to begin at the beginning, and lay a 
new foundation for Bralimic belief. In this emergency help 
came from England and America. The attention of the Brahmos 
was drawn to the speculations of Francis Newman, Theodore 
Parker, and some others, on the subject of Intuition . Hence¬ 
forth it was announced that, c Brahinaism stands upon the rock 
of Intuition.’ The new basis was laid somewhere gbout 1860, 
and was hailed with acclamation as a safe and sure and lasting 
resting-place. It was argued that there could be no more un¬ 
certainty, no more disquiet; for God having inscribed all 
divine and saving knowledge on ihe tablet of the human heart, 
all that was needful was for every man to look deep down into 
his inner consciousness to find an infallible answer to all the 
yearnings of his soul. Again, for a while, all was sunshine and 
jubilant satisfaction ; those were pitied and censured who clung 
to ‘ Book Revelations, creeds and dogmas.’ The emancipated 
Sluimaj rejoiced in its freedom from these trammels. 

Once more clouds overcast the heyday of content. The true 
friends of the Brahmos had no difficulty in exposing the insecurity 
and dubiousness of this new basis ; it was but natural to point 
out that, if the intuitional theory were a fact now, it was a fact 
in all past time ; but if such a faculty had been inherent in 
man, then whence the gross spiritual darkness of past genera¬ 
tions which the Brahmos lament ? Whence the endless 
diversities of religious opinion which they deprecate? If 
Intuition give all the light which man requires without a 
Revelation, then why has mankind persisted in ignoring that 
faculty and feeling after supernatural light and guidance? Nay, 
how was it that the Brahmos themselves had, throughout their 
previous history, been utterly unconscious that they possessed 
such an all-sufficient, internal guide; and how had they at length 
become acquainted with this priceless faculty?—why, so far as 
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appeared, had not the writings of foreign Intuitionalists revealed 
the latent faculty to them, they might still have been ignorant 
of its existence. Here, then, was a case of a 6 Book Eevelation’ 
making known to them the faculty which was to dispense with 
all book revelations! 

All these were knotty points and unpleasant difficulties in 
the way of the new theory. The difficulties did not diminish 
when, as time advanced, it became evident that the intuitive 
faculty differed in different Brahmos. Xotes of discord and 
clashing theories disturbed the repose of the Khamaj itself; 
evidently the cry of 6 Peace! Peace! 9 had been raised too 
soon. 

A little before the opening of the Intuitional era, an in¬ 
telligent and thoughtful young man, named Kesab Chunder Sen, 
joined the society. He threw himself heart and soul into the 
movement; he cordially accepted the latest theory, and became, 
there is no doubt, one of the most devout and earnest members 
that the Brahmo community possessed. In respect of devo¬ 
tional feeling the venerable president and the ardent young 
convert were one. We believe, for a time, they were bound 
together by sentiments of the deepest affection; but the piety 
of the one differed from that of the other in an important 
particular. The one was conservative , the other was pro¬ 
gressive. The president said ‘Best and be thankful!’ the 
other responded 6 Go 011 unto perfection!' A chief point of 
divergence related to certain Hindu usages which the president 
saw no harm in retaining—the retention of which would 
certainly soften the asperity of orthodox Hindus and also lighten 
the cross to be borne by Brahmo converts. 

During the Vedantist phase the doctrines of transmigration 
and absorption into the Deity had been held; with the renuncia¬ 
tion of the Vedic basis, these points were also surrendered. As 
a matter of principle caste had also been denounced, but, as a 
matter of expediency , Brahmos were allowed to retain their 
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caste distinctions; idolatry in every form had been avowedly 
abandoned, but occasional conformity to national worship for 
peace’ sake was winked at; especially in the celebration of 
Bralimo marriages all the old idolatrous customs were allowed 
to be practised. The soul of the fervent young convert recoiled 
against such unworthy truckling and tampering ; he longed to 
sweep away every vestige of the old corruption; he was willinj 
to do what was right, and brave the consequences of a breach 
with the old system. 

Hut it was not merely on points of external observance that 
those two representative men differed; the divergence had a 
deeper basis still. Debendra Nath Tagore had never sympathised 
in the leanings of his distinguished predecessor towards 
Christianity; the Christian scriptures had no special charm for 
him. On the other hand, Kesab Chunder Sen conceived a 
regard for the Bible, certainly not less, perhaps jjreater even 
than Eaminohun Boy had entertained for it. It is no secret, 
for he himself has avowed it, that he has studied that sacred 
volume with singular delight and fervour. He has not scrupled 
to speak of it as the best of books. It was hardly possible for 
him to be such a student of the Bible and not to imbibe senti¬ 
ments of veneration for Him who is the pervading theme of that 
holy book. The most earnest Christian could hardly use 
language more expressive of devotional regard for Christ than 
Kesab himself has used. 

Already the Shamaj was beginning to present the spectacle 
of ‘a house divided against itself.’ Around the grave old 
president clustered the seniors of the society, whilst the younger 
and more active spirits supported the views of Kesab. The in¬ 
evitable result followed. In 1865 a schism took place; the 
conservative body rallied around their leader as the Adi 
(original) Brahma Shamaj, whilst the juniors formed themselves 
into a new society, called 6 the Progressive Bralimos,’ with Kesab 
as their head. 
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From the day of the rupture the fate of the original Shamaj 
was sealed; whatever vitality the Brahma society had at any 
time possessed, it was derived from its professed conflict with 
popular error; the continuance of this life involved decision 
and progress. The Adi Shamaj temporised and refused to 
advance. It could not remain stationary; retrogression has 
been its subsequent history. Some three years ago, a prominent 
member of the Old Society, with the sanction of its present 
head, Gyanendra Nath Tagore, the son of the former president, 
delivered a lecture in Calcutta, in which he undertook to 
establish the superiority of Hinduism to every other form of 
religion, Christianity included. Thus conservative Brahmaism 
has virtually retraced its steps, and once more reposes in the 
bosom of Hinduism. 

The Progressive Bralimos naturally commanded the sympathy 
and encouraged the hopes of Christian people in India. Not a 
few of these confidently predicted their ultimate conversion to 
Christianity. The earlier tendencies of the ‘ Reformers ’ (for 
such they are sometimes called) went far to justify these hopes. 
Severed from their conservative brethren, divorced from old 
Hindu ties, they not unnaturally gravitated for a while towards 
Christianity; they spoke of the followers of Jesus as their 
* Christian brethren.* They moreover adopted Christian phrase- 
ology to an extent which might well surprise and delight the 
sanguine. They called their Shamaj a ‘ Church ; 5 they spoke of 
4 divine inspiration,’ ‘the Holy Spirit,’ ‘ righteousness,’ ‘justifi¬ 
cation,’ ‘sanctification,’ ‘atonement,’ ‘redemption,’ ‘regenera¬ 
tion,’ ‘ the kingdom of God.’ These and many other terms of 
Christian theology they eagerly appropriated. Some of their 
utterances were positively startling for their boldness. On one 
occasion an article in the ‘ Indian Mirror,’ the organ of this party 
said: ‘We would define a Christian as one who eats the flesh 
of Christ and drinks the blood of Christ, and is thus in- 
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corporated into him.’ 1 It was our good fortune to be present 
at the delivery of a famous lecture by the leader of the new 
society, in which he astounded Hindus, Brahmos, and Christians 
alike, by his expressions of devout regard for the Author of 
Christianity. The subject was ‘ Jesus Christ, Europe, and 
Asia.’ In the midst of a discourse of singular eloquence and 
power, he said— 

In Palestine, Jesus Christ, the greatest and truest benefactor of 
mankind, lived and died. Here he originated that migl^y religious 
movement which has achieved such splendid results in the world, 
and scattered the blessings of saving truth on untold nations and 
generations. The world presented almost one unbroken scene of 
midnight darkness on all sides. A light was needed. Jesus Christ 
was thus a necessity of the age ; he appeared in the fulness of time. 
How he lived and died ; how his words, spoken in simple but 
thrilling eloquence, flew liko wildfire, and enflamed the enthusiasm 
of the multitudes to whom he preached ; how, in spite of awful 
discouragements, he succeeded in establishing the kingdom of God 
in the hearts of some at, least; and how ultimately he sacrificed 
himself for tho benefit of mankind, arc facts of which most of yon 
here present are no doubt aware. He laid down his life that God 
might be glorified. I have always regarded tho Cross as a becautiful 
emblem of self-sacrifice unto the glory of God—one which is ealeu. 
lated to quicken the higher feelings and aspirations of the heart, 
and to purify the soul. ... Is there a single soul in this largo 
assembly who would scruple to ascribe extraordinary greatness and 
supernatural moral heroism to Jesus Christ and him crucified ? Was 
not he, who by his wisdom illumined, and by his power saved, a 
dark and wicked world—was not he who has left ns such a priceless 
legacy of divine truth, and whose blood has wrought such wonders 
for eighteen hundred years—was not he above ordinary humanity ? 
Blessed Jesus, immortal child of God ! For the world he lived and 
died. May the world appreciate him and follow his precepts! 

It is hardly possible to read such glowing utterances—view- 

1 It is hardly to bo wondered at that a Roman Catholic paper in Calcutta 
pounced upon this statement with the utmost avidity, and rejoiced at the ‘ Catholic * 
tendency of the Shamaj ! 
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ing them, as, of course, we are bound to do, as the expressions of 
sincerity—without an impression that the speaker was 6 not far 
from the kingdom of God.’ From all we know of the religious 
history of the lecturer, we have very little doubt that he did 
at one time advance to the very borders of that kingdom— 
another step would have landed him within it. Alas! that step 
was not taken. We believe the lecture referred to was the cul¬ 
minating point of his progress. To stand still in such a matter 
was impossible, to advance would have been to bow to the 
divinity of Jesus and accept his vicarious sacrifice. Retro¬ 
gression was the only alternative. This result all too clearly 
and sadly ensued. 

Great were the searchings of heart awakened by that memor¬ 
able address. Hopeful Christians rejoiced, Hindus and Original 
Brahmos sneered, at the Christian proclivities of the lecturer; 
not a few progressive Brahmos were scandalised. It was the 
hour of trial, the season of moral probation. The prevailing 
•commotion enabled the lecturer to gauge the depth and trace the 
course of public opinion; it probably led him to'weigh his own 
convictions and motives. However this may be, it was not long 
before the first downward and backward step was taken; in a 
subsequent lecture on ‘Great Men,’ the bugle sounded the note 
of retreat. In that address Kesab Chunder Sen repudiated all 
idea of a divine incarnation such as Christianity teaches ; in his 
opinion, every man who made a mark in his day, every great 
moral reformer and religious leader, might be termed ‘ a divine 
incarnation,’ for a divine miction prompted and sustained the 
movement of which he was the instrument. In this way, and 
in no other, was that holy Being who had been described in 
such ecstatic terms in the previous lecture, to be regarded; in 
this respect Jesus Christ occupied a common platform with 
4 Moses, Mohammed, Nanak, Chaitanya, and other regenerators 
of mankind! ’ 

The brow of the hill being once surmounted, the descent 
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has been singularly rapid. The halo which once surrounded the 
head of Jesus has faded away; to Brahmo eyes lie lias now 
4 neither form nor comeliness, that they should desire Him; ’ 
the matchless precepts of Jesus, too, have lost their glory and 
perfection. In a lecture given only two years ago, the Brahmo 
leader criticised the 4 Golden Rule of Christ,’ and stigmatised it 
as 4 utilitarian,’ and as involving 4 false doctrine.’ Hays he, 4 1 
emphatically protest against it; heaven teaches us a much 
higher doctrine of charity.’ 1 A little later still, th^ organ of 
the society thus vaunts the superiority of Brahmaism to, and its 
victory over, Christianity : 4 By showing a higher ideal of faith 
and spiritual development, the Brahma Hliamaj has at once stopt 
the progress of Christianity.’ 

Happily Christianity in India is unconscious of any peculiar 
detriment to its interests as resulting from this new Brahmic 
development; indeed, this is doubtless a case in which open 
enmity is better than dubious friendship. But it saddens one’s 
heart to see how a morn of light and hope has ended in a night 
of gloom and hate. 4 He that is not with me is against me, and 
lie that gatheretli not with me seatterctli abroad.’ 

Such being the attitude of Brahmaism to Christianity, 
no one will be surprised to learn that change and declension 
have marked the movement in other particulars. The most 
ominous sign of deterioration is a disposition to make light of 
sin. Formerly, the Progressive Brahmos regarded sin as a 
terrible evil; they spoke of it, indeed, much as Christians do. 
In one of their earliest publications they say, 4 That the frightful 
nature of sin deserves a punishment whose severity is beyond 

1 Tho finer gold than that of the golden rule, 'which tlio lecturer had discovered, 
was tho principle of self-sacrifice for the good of others—a principle to which ho 
imagines the golden rule to ho opposed! Surely we inay say, how has tho fino 
gold become dim! when wo contrast this later enunciation with the following 
passage from his first and most famous lecturo: ‘ Tho precepts -which enjoin this' 
virtuo, self-sacrifico, are so numerous and emphatic and prominent in tho Gospel, 
that one feels no difficulty whatever m recognising it as tho ono great truth which 
threads the whole narrative of Christ’s life and ministry.’ 
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the reach of conception, no one can venture to question.’ 1 Very 
different is the teaching of later Brahmaism. Now we are told 
4 Sin is not, as many people suppose, a positive evil; it is, like 
darkness, negative , not positive. Man’s grossest vices are only a 
negation of godliness.’ And again, 6 We have learnt to believe 
that to fight with past sin is to fight with a shadow, for such a 
thing does not really exist, and is altogether an imaginary evil.’ 2 * * * 

Our readers will remember that formerly the Brahmos 
evolved from nature the idea of a God all love and mercy—too- 
kind to punish ; it is a curious fact that the Brahmos of to-day 
have found their way to the opposite pole , and declare that God 
is all justice—too just to forgive. The blessed affirmation of 
Scripture, ‘ There is forgiveness with Thee,’ is with them an 
absolute negative . They declare c God cannot forgive; an 
exact equivalent of punishment must be endured for every 
offence.’ We know how the two extremes meet—how 6 mercy 
and truth have met together, righteousness and peace have 
kissed eacli other; ’ they reject that solution of the difficulty, 
and so have to choose between the horns of a dilemma. The 
adoption of the sterner conclusion—inflexible justice—is per¬ 
haps strange, yet explicable. Free and entire forgiveness, 
though pleasant, is humbling , for it carries with it the idea 
of dependence and obligation. On the other hand, the en- 

1 From si Brahmic tract on ‘Atonement and Salvation.’ 

2 The above statements occurred in two leading articles of the Indian Mirror 

some two and a half years ago. The idea involved in the last sentence seems to 1 h> 
that, as regards past sin, ‘bygones arc bygones, and arc absolutely irremediable : 
all we luivo to do is to take care for our present and future conduct; to distress 
ourselves about past transgression when naught can remedy it and in any caso its 

consequences must follow, is futile and foolish.’ This theory is therefore closely 

allied to the Brahmic notion of divine justice described in the next paragraph. 

Only a few days after the appearance of the above articles on sin, wo met with 
a singular illustration of their practical effect. Wo were conversing with a native 
gentleman who, to our knowledge, had long been burdened with a senso of sin and 
danger. That morning we put to him tho question we had put before, ‘ Is it 
peace?* Ho replied, ‘Yes, ho had found peace, for,’ quoting tho words of the 
Brahmist organ, ho said, ‘ ho had got a now view of sin; he now saw it to be merely 
a negative, not a positive evil! * 
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durance of the full penalty of sin obviates these humiliating 
experiences ; and then, sin itself being ‘ a merely negative, not 
positive, evil,’ its consequences may with safety be braved and 
endured! 

As to what may be the future history of the Progressive 
Brahmos—how long the society will exist, and what further 
developments it may make—we know not. One thing, how¬ 
ever, may safely be averred, that, as a religious movement , it 
has utterly failed . Its influence, which was nevqj* great, is 
becoming more and more circumscribed. As for the great body 
of educated orthodox Hindus, they regard it with contemptuous 
indifference; they may not have much care for, or faith in, the 
old national creed, but the idea of exchanging it for a system 
whose constant mutations show its bards to be a quicksand and 
its promises a myth, strikes them as absurd in the extreme. 
The rapidly increasing body of unorthodox Hindus regard the 
movement with similar feelings of distrust. They are conscious 
of a void, but they feel that Brahmaism cannot fill up the 
vacuum. As respects the uneducated masses, the movement 
has simply not touched them; its rotations have been outside 
their orbit. 1 

The class from which probably nine-tenths of the Bralimo 


1 Amongst the dialectic agencies 'which have told heavily against, Brahma ism 
has heen a buries of most able pamphets hy the Key. Samuel Dyson, Principal of 
the Cathedral Mission College, Calcutta. The first of these, on ‘ Brahmic 
Intuition,’ was published in 1861; this was followed hy another on ‘ .Revelation.’ 
Then, as successive Bralnnic- developments appeared, five other tracts followed, 
dealing with those various phases of error. The Progressive movement has thus 
been sedulously tracked through all its tortuous windings; no sooner had it found 
a resting-placo in some new theory than its repose was rudely disturbed and its 
novel position proved to he untenable. At first the Bralimo lenders endeavoured 
to answer the arguments of their doughty assailant; but, by-and-bye, they declined 
the contest and preferred to maintain a discreet silence. At length, when urged 
by a secular journal either to answer or to admit their defeat, they petulantly 
replied.— 1 Tho Brahmos are more infallible than tlio Pope.’ Of course thoughtful 
Hindus drew their own conclusions from all this ; and if they inferred that tho 
silence of tho Brahmos was not so much a matter of volition as of logical necessity , 
it is not to bo wondered at. 
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recruits have been drawn has been that of youths fresh from 
school. The movement had special attractions for such ardent 
young minds; it required but a slight acquaintance with Western 
science and literature to shake their faith in old Hinduism; it 
was the prevailing fashion of the members of their class to 
assert their superiority to the trammels of superstition; they 
had become 6 wiser than the ancients, 5 they would rise to their 
privileges and walk in the light of their intuition ; they would 
move onward in the path of reform and liberty. It was easy 
to do all this; for, although conversion to Christianity involved 
a terrible cross in the severance of social ties, no such a penalty 
fell upon the convert to Brahmaism; he could still dwell in 
the bosom of his family, still be respected in Hindu society 
the door, moreover, for a return to orthodox conformity was ever 
open to him. 

Not a few avail themselves of that open door ; the following- 
lamentation of the Brahmist organ admits this fact: ‘ Yesterday 
we saw thousands of educated youths in all parts of the country 
marching valiantly forward in the path of reform, and crushing 
all the evils in the land ; to-day hundreds may be seen stealthily 
retracing their steps, and ignobly vowing allegiance to ancestral 
divinities and ancient errors.’ 

As regards the numerical importance of the Shamaj, very 
exaggerated impressions have prevailed. Doubtless the some¬ 
what boastful rhetorical figures employed by Brahmos themselves 
on this point have favoured misconception. The illusion, how¬ 
ever, was dissipated by the Government census of Calcutta, 
taken three years ago. It is well known that the capital of 
India, as it was the birth-place of this movement, so is it the 
scene of its most successful operations. Our readers may be 
astonished to learn that, instead of the thousands of Brahmos 
with which public rumour had credited the Shamaj, the census 
returns showed no more than ninety-two enrolled members! 

This movement, therefore, view it in whatever light we may. 
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must be termed a failure . It is but one of the manifold 
efforts which the religious history of India reveals to find a 
‘ more excellent way ’ than the old and unsatisfying system of 
Hinduism. Brahmaism has failed as other reforming schemes 
have done before it. In one respect it has deserved to fail, for 
it has deliberately ignored great fundamental truths which 
Hinduism has upheld. The need of a divine revelation, of an 
atonement for sin, and of some incarnation of the deity, are 
truths winch Hinduism holds in common with Christianity. 
Devout Hindus for 3,000 years back have been clinging to these 
truths. Brahmaism meets those aspirations with a cold nega¬ 
tion ; it offers a stone when the children ask bread, and, for 
a fish, gives them a serpent; Christianity alone satisfies those 
soul-cravings, for it points to the one true revelation of God’s 
will, it reveals the only efficient sacrifice for sin, aud presents 
to the believing gaze the one true incarnation in the person of 
the Godman Christ Jesus. 
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THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

DISSOLVING AGENCIES. 

‘ I will overturn, overturn, overturn, it; :uvl it shall he no more, until he shall 
<•01110 whose right it is; ami I a\ ill give it him/ (Kzek. xxi. 27.) 

A peculiar and suggestive phenomenon again and again greets 
the eye of an Indian traveller; he beholds a mass of vegetation 
growing out of the roof of an ancient temple; besides grass 
and tangled weeds, he may sometimes see trees of considerable 
size thriving in that strange locality, with nothing, as it seems, 
but the stones to subsist upon; there is a vigorous pepul shoot¬ 
ing its head aloft, there is a spreading banyan with its pendant 
feelers ; and how have these trees come there ? The answer is 
simple enough—a breath of wind or a little bird has at some 
time deposited a living seed on the dome of the idol shrine; 
the accumulated dust of centuries in the many crevices of the 
roof has given it a home ; the silent dews or the pouring rains, 
together with the vital rays of the sun, have caused it to ger¬ 
minate. By-and-bye a sprout has appeared, but so small as 
hardly to arrest attention; months have elapsed; all the while 
the roots have been insinuating themselves into the interstices 
of the masonry; at length the priests discern the growing 
mischief; they ascend (he roof and try to eradicate it, but it is 
too late ; they cut down the tree level with the stone, but that 
avails not—the roots are there still; inevitably, in a few weeks 
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the tree reappears. It is a hopeless case ; the priests feel it to- 
be so, they suffer the evil to go oil, assured of what the upshot 
must be. For a long time no serious damage appears, the tree 
flourishes and the temple remains intact; but it is only a question 
of time—the dead temple must yield to the living' tree. You 
visit the temple five years later, and you see the roots have not 
only penetrated and intersected the roof, but are making tlrir 
way down the walls. As you gaze upwards you may trace 
ominous rents and fissures in the hoary dome of bygone 
centuries. You repeat your visit a few years hence, and }ou 
see the roots have already reached the soil; now the tree 
develops with unwonted vigour and rapidity: the rents be¬ 
come gaping wounds; disintegration is followed by demolition ; 
piece by piece the old shrine crumbles to the ground, and at 
length naught but a majestic tree marks the spot where it once 
stood. 1 

Such is a true and life-like picture of the present condition 
of Hinduism. The seed of truth lias, by various agencies, been 
deposited on the roof of the old system. The seeds have been 
manifold, the agencies have been multiform. The seeds, not 
only of religious truth, but of scientific, philosophic, historic 
and social truth, have fallen upon the ancient dome. Contact 
with Western thought, Western usages, Western literature and 
science; the introduction of Western improvements in loco¬ 
motion, medicine, intercommunication and sanitary organisation 
—all these things, and many more which it is hard to par¬ 
ticularise—have subtlely, steadily, surely, been telling upon the 
antiquated system. It is difficult to define the nature and 
limits of the influence exerted by those several agencies; in¬ 
deed, it is impossible to do so, for one thing lias interlaced with 
another, one tendency has facilitated or checked another; but 


1 Scores of times have we passed such a tree to the south of Calcutta ; the 
temple which it vanquished has utterly gone; its only traces arc a rude outline of 
its form, and a solitary block of masonry in the circling stem. 
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•of the general effect there is no room for doubt—the seeds of 
truth have been germinating, the trees of truth have been 
growing, the fabric of falsehood and error has been yielding, 
and no power on earth or in hell can prevent the final issue. 
Hinduism is doomed; huge rents and fissures tell of a coming 
crash. We say not that its fall is at hand; it may be yet re¬ 
mote ; but we fearlessly aver that its days are numbered—it is 
smitten with an incurable tendency to decay and dissolution; 
and already, with the eye of faith, we behold the glorious tree 
of truth rearing its victorious head over the idol fanes of India, 
whilst its emancipated sons gladly shelter under its branches. 

6 He that sowed the seed is the Son of Man.’ No thoughtful 
man can take a broad view of those varied influences and 
agencies which are ministering to the grand result, without 
discerning herein the hand of Him who is c wonderful in counsel 
and mighty in operation.’ All truth is from Him, and He 
best knows in what ways, at what times, and in what degrees, 
to present the different aspects of truth to his creatures. It 
is a reflection of the deepest interest and weightiest import to 
Christian minds, that the tendencies and influences we speak of 
are the outcome of the Christian era in India. Hinduism, as 
we have seen, has had a chequered and, in some respects, a 
perilous history; it has been assailed both from within and 
without; but it lived on practically unshaken by every assault: 
if for a while it bent its head to the raging tempest, it again 
reared itself up as the monarch of the forest which no passing 
storm could uproot; Buddhism vanished before it, and Moham¬ 
medanism failed to subdue it. When the sceptre of India 
lapsed to Christian hands, Hinduism emerged from a struggle 
of 2,300 years with those two formidable adversaries, unscathed 
and unshattered. It had doubtless received some slight tinge 
of the systems with which it had been in contact; it had 
moreover seen numerous sects arise within its bosom, but all 
this affected not its stability; moored to the great sheet- 

Q 
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anchor of caste, the old vessel had rode securely through raging 
tempests and shifting vicissitudes. Caste is the essence and 
backbone of Hinduism, and it may safely be declared that the 
iron bands of caste showed no signs of yielding until the in¬ 
fluences above described began to play upon them. Three out 
of the four original castes had practically been obliterated ; 
but caste, as an institution, still held the people of India with 
an unyielding and relentless grasp. 

It holds them in its grasp still; it is still a terrj£)le evil and 
a formidable barrier to progress of every kind. A superficial 
observer of Hindu society might be tempted to say, 6 All things 
remain as they were for ages back.’ On the other hand, those 
who look beneath the surface, those who explore the inner 
region of native thought and feeling, do not fail to discern 
clear traces of change and decay. Hinduism and caste are not 
what they were fifty years ago. Educated and thoughtful 
natives universally admit this; to some these signs of dissolu¬ 
tion are a matter of anxious concern, to the majority they are 
a matter of utter indifference, to others they are a ground of 
positive satisfaction; but, whatever view may bo taken of the 
fact, the fact itself is not disputed. 

We do not mean to implv that these tokens of disintegration 
aro everywhere discernible; we are speaking, he it remembered, 
of those classes who have come under the influence of the dis¬ 
solving agencies spoken of. The influence itself affects in dif¬ 
ferent degrees different sections of the community ; it radiates 
as from a centre, its force being felt in a decreasing ratio as 
it advances, until at length all trace of it is lost. There are 
vast tracts of the country and dense masses of the population, 
to all appearance, utterly unaffected by this influence; but 
those regions and masses are just those which have been outside 
its sphere ; the nearer you approach the centre the more marked 
do the effects of that influence become. We mention this to 
show the actual source of the acknowledged tendency to decay 
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and dissolution. The forces at work are not indigenous ; they 
are derived from without, and they synchronise with the advent 
of British rule. 

If the portion of the population most affected by those dis¬ 
solving agencies be a small minority as compared to the mass 
of the people, it must be borne in mind that it is incom¬ 
parably the most influential portion, and in number and in¬ 
fluence it is steadily growing. If Hinduism and caste flee 
before the light of the cities and the schools, they are in evil 
case ; they may shelter with the moles and bats in the villages, 
but that will not save them. 

We have said that caste is the essence and mainstay of 
Hinduism; to whatever extent caste is weakened, Hinduism is 
proportionately endangered. It is not less curious than in¬ 
structive to trace the unequal conflict which caste has had to 
maintain. It lias found itself again and again in collision with 
modern influences which were too strong for it; it lias pro¬ 
tested and struggled, but in vain; step by step it has had to 
recede before its potent adversaries. 

Twenty-two years ago the first railway was opened in India. 
The projectors of that railway thought only of their dividends; 
they had no quarrel with caste, but caste had a quarrel with 
the railway. Caste forbad a Brahman to sit on the same seat 
with a Sudra or a Mussulman: what was to be done ? The 
Brahman protested that he could never use the railway; but 
even Brahmans are mortal, and, like ordinary mortals, they 
understand what suits their convenience. This was a case which 
appealed to their understandings in two senses—they found 
that by using the railway they could do a journey in a day 
which, by using their legs, would occupy them a month; the 
temptation was strong to consult their convenience and pocket 
their prejudices. Accordingly, one or two Brahmans stepped into 
a railway carriage, devoutly hoping no one else would get in ; 
but railway guards were no respecters of caste, and so, nolens 
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volens , the Brahmans found themselves shoulder to shoulder 
with low-castes and out-castes, and hated Mohammedans. It 
was a terrible ordeal, but 6 what can’t be cured must be endured,’ 
and so now the Brahmans endure the indignity with delightful 
equanimity. This is one blow to caste, and when it is remem¬ 
bered that a network of railways is already beginning to cover 
India, the importance of this dissolving agency will be readil} 
perceived. 

Again, in utter subversion of caste rules, mi^titudes of 
Brahmans have accepted posts of emolument in Government or 
mercantile offices. The ancient law of caste prohibits, the 
Brahman from holding any secular post whatever; he must 
devote his whole time to the study of the Sh asters and to 
sacred ministrations; he must live on the free-will offerings of 
his disciples; the only language he must care for is the divine 
Sanscrit, and in that sacred tongue must he perform his daily 
devotions—devotions of a most elaborate and intricate kind. 
Generally speaking a decent poverty has marked the Brahmans ; 
but with the increase of their race the difficulty of procuring 
subsistence has been seriously felt. Even before Christian 
times, a relaxation of the stringent rules of their order had 
taken place. But the liberal and impartial rule of the English 
at once threw open to the people most tempting chances of pre¬ 
ferment ; it was not in human nature to withstand these allure¬ 
ments; Government thought of nothing less than to damage 
caste by presenting these openings, but the damage ensued 
nevertheless. Caste laid again to give way. Intelligent young 
Brahmans, by thousands, exchanged Sanscrit for English, and 
the holy duties of their order for the secular but more lucrative 
service of their Christian rulers. As a matter of necessity 
the daily ritual fell into desuetude, and, as a matter of course, 
the reverence of the inferior castes for the divine Brahman 
began to wane. Now, in all the great centres of English in¬ 
fluence you may see the Brahman jostled without awe by those 
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who once worshipped him; if lie bear himself as a gentleman, 
he is honoured as such, but the homage of bygone times is 
denied him, nor does he even profess to claim it. This is 
another heavy blow to caste. 

Medicine and surgery have likewise entered the lists with 
caste. The rules of that institution prohibited a Hindu from 
taking any potion prepared by unclean and heretical hands; 
the same rules prohibited any Hindu from studying the European 
science of anatomy, for anatomical researches would be destruc¬ 
tive of caste. This was a position of fierce contest; the old 
institution manfully struggled for the victory, and, twenty-five 
years ago, the issue seemed doubtful. The first attempt to 
establish a medical college in Calcutta was singularly trying; 
a howl of execration denounced the idea of Hindu youths dis¬ 
secting a dead body. But, veritas prcevalebit , it was a patent 
fact that, in cases where native doctors killed their patients or 
suffered them to die, European doctors might have saved them. 
6 Skin for skin, all that a man hath will he give lor his life.’ 
At first surreptitiously, then more openly, Hindus began to call 
in European doctors. Then, as the value of European treat¬ 
ment came to be understood, intelligent and needy Hindus 
discerned a powerful inducement to seize the scalpel and brave 
the consequences. Caste was again worsted, though no one 
'meant to damage it. Crowds of Hindu youths, Brahmans and 
others, now, without let or hindrance, study European medicine 
and surgery; whilst scores of native doctors, efficiently trained 
on the foreign principle, are practising with profit and accep¬ 
tance amongst their countrymen. 

Sanitary regulations work in the same direction. Some five 
years ago the Municipal commissioners of Calcutta determined 
to bring pure water into the city. Up to that period the in¬ 
habitants had been drinking the foul water of the river Hooghly, 
or the not less foul water of tanks in their compounds. The 
municipal water was to be brought, after being thoroughly puri- 
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tied, a distance of sixteen miles through pipes. The pipes were 
to be connected with hydrants planted along the streets, out of 
which the people might draw the water. 4 But,’ said the 
Brahmans , 4 it is impossible for us to make use of the water. As 
all other castes are to have access to the same hydrants, we, to 
avoid contamination, must stand aloof.’ So said caste; but 
pure water and health were mightier than caste. To save ap¬ 
pearances, the Brahmans convened a council of learned heads to 
deliberate th e pros and cons of the case. There was 410 doubt 
in anyone’s mind as to the result. The report of the pundits was 
all that any tender conscience could wish; they fished out of 
the Shasters a few convenient texts which sufficiently settled the 
point. One text, as if borrowing the words of a better book, 
said, 4 To the pure all tilings are pure ; 5 therefore, orthodox 
Hindus had only to assume their personal purity and drink to 
their heart’s content. Another text, breathing a spirit of mus¬ 
cular Hinduism, said, 4 Health first, religion next.’ Another 
declared that 4 All flowing water is pure.’ But the downright 
practical and clinching passage came last: 4 Impure objects be¬ 
come pure by paying the value of them,’—argument, 4 We pay 
the water-rate ; ergo , the water to us becomes pure.’ This 
argument, we imagine, was not less satisfactory to the municipal 
authorities than to the Brahmans. Thus followed another blow 
to caste. At this day, without scruple or protest, the Brahmans 
quaff the wafer of the hydrants along with all the other castes. 

Can any thoughtful man help tracing in these things the 
operations of a divine and Almighty hand ? 4 1 pull down,’ says 

the Holy One, 4 and I destroy.’ He uses whom and what He will 
to effect his own gracious purpose. 

But we have a still more remarkable element in the dis¬ 
solving agencies to speak of. Without doubt, English education 
is by far the most potent of all those agencies. Now, English 
education, as given by the Government of India, was meant to 
be conservative in its character. Strict and absolute neutrality 
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was to mark it; in matters of a religious and social nature, it 
was resolved that it should leave the natives as it found them; 
no Christian instruction was to be given, no infringement of 
caste rules to be permitted. So said man : but what said God ? 
Nothing to our mind is more solemnly suggestive than the issue. 
In silent majesty, as it were, the Ruler of the universe looked 
down on this scheme. 6 Work out your own plans,’ said He , 6 and 
I will show that I am working by you? The Government de¬ 
termined to be neutral in religion , but they could not be neutral 
in science . If they taught science at all—and how could they 
dispense with it ?—they were compelled to teach true science; 
but to teacli true science was to lay the axe to the root of 
Hinduism, for popular Hinduism rests upon false science. The 
two are so indissolubly connected that they live or die together 
—the science is an integral part of the religion. Very curious 
is the popular science of the Hindus: these are their notions. 
The world is not a globe, but an extended triangular plain; it 
rests on the head of a huge serpent, the serpent is poised on 
the back of an elephant, the elephant stands upon a prodigious 
tortoise. Rut here the science stops—what the tortoise rests on 
they have never yet found out! Earthquakes are occasioned by 
the elephant giving himself a shake I and eclipses are owing to 
a giant, named Hahn, taking a bite out of the sun or moon! 
There are oceans of curds and sugar-cane juice, and a mountain, 
behind which the sun reposes. 1 Such arc the notions of science 


J It must not be supposed that the .Sages of India had no hotter notion of 
science than the above absurdities imply. It is an indisputable fact, and one 
■which can only command our wondering admiration for those images, th.it they 
anticipated the system of Copernicus ages before his birth. The following passage 
occurs in the Aitareya-Urahmana: ‘The sun neither sots nor rises. When people 
think to themselves the sun is setting, ho only changes about after reaching tho 
end of the day, and makes night below and day to what is on the other side. Then, 
Allien people think lie rises in the morning, he only shifts himself about after reach- 
jug theend of tho night, and makes day below and night to what is on tho other 
side. In fact ho never does set at all.* Tho truth is, those Sages played the same 
’part with scienco that they did with theology. They fostered, or at least tolerated, 
two aspects in cither case. They presented the aspect of truth to the learned, and 
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which Hindu boys take with them to a government school; as 
they pass from class to class, they are compelled to see that 
Hindu science is false—manifestly false. But, as we have said, 
the theology so dovetails with the science that they stand or 
fall together—to disbelieve one involves the disbelief of the 
other. Then, again, the study of history is another antagonistic 
force telling against the old system. Hinduism has no history , 
it lias, instead, an abundance of legends and fables, all which 
vanish like the mists of the early morn before theorising sun 
of historic testimony. 

Thus it comes to pass that government education—the 
avowed object of which was not to disturb the religious status 
of the people, is not only disturbing, but utterly destroy inf/ 
that status. In a matter of this kind, we prefer to let the edu¬ 
cated natives speak for themselves. Little more than two years 
ago the ‘ Hindu Patriot,’ the leading organ of this class in Cal¬ 
cutta, made the following singular admission:— 

The effects of English education on the Hindu inind have been 
of a remarkable character. In the first place it would not bo too 
much to say that every Hindu who lias received an English educa¬ 
tion has felt its influence. In the next place, all who have received 
English education have not merely imbibed new and un-Hindu 
ideas, but have adopted un-Hindu manners and habits as well, and 
they who have been thus influenced by English education are many, 
many times 300,000. 1 


the aspect of delusivo fancy to the illiterate. The latter aspoct in each case, as a 
matter of course, has becomo the popular one. Surely it is a noteworthy 
circumstance that popular theology and popular science present those very 
openings in the joints of the harness whereby tho deadly arrow of truth is piercing 
the heart of Hinduism. 

1 Tho article from whieli tho abovo extract is taken was written as a eritiquo 
upon tho statement put forth in a Christian paper, that there wore 300,000 nativo 
Christians in India. Tho Editor of tho Hindu Patriot does not challenge tho 
accuracy of that statement; his solo object is to show that tho missionaries must 
not take all, or even tho major part, of tho credit to themselves forthe ‘ un-Hindu * 
tendencies of tho people—a hint which tho missionaries can tho more readily accedo 
to, inasmuch as they never doubted tlio truth of tho Patriot's declaration. 
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After long years of familiar intercourse with educated natives 
in the capital of India, we thoroughly endorse the above state¬ 
ment. Without doubt, English education is destroying Hindu¬ 
ism ; by which we mean, it is destroying faith in the old system 
of religion. Hinduism survives in its externals ; multitudes of 
educated men still yield a respectful homage to tho decaying 
system, but they believe it not . When the present century 
opened on India, Hinduism was a substantial reality—it lived 
in the affections and convictions of the people; at that time 
the Dagon of caste and idolatry was a solid block ; it gave out 
sparks of indignation when smitten; now it returns a hollow 
ring to the blow of its assailants, telling of internal decay and 
approaching dissolution. The sighs of Brahmans over their 
waning influence, the lamentations of old-fashioned Hindus 
over the degeneracy of the times, the placid indifference of the 
great body of educated natives as to the fate of the national 
system, and the avowed scepticism of multitudes of that class 
towards the faith of their fathers, all tell the same story . 1 

1 The above extract from tho Hindu Patriot is tho uttcranco of English- 
speaking natives; they, as a hoily, aro avowedly unorthodox. It will interest tin* 
reader to hear the testimony homo hy a vernacular paper which represents 
orthodox Hindus; it will ho seen that tho cvidonco as to tho decay of tho old 
system is uniform. Tho Bharat Britt/a says: ‘No ono who has past the age of 
fifty, or is bordering thereon, can bo ignorant of the great contrast between tho 
worship of this and a former period. Young people have only to ask their seniors 
to be convinced of this. .Formerly tho worship was really an act of tho mind, now 
it is a matter of nothing but outward show' and amusement. This is a thing greatly 
to be regretted.’ 

In the very article from which this extract is taken thcro is a hit at tho in¬ 
consistencies of certain Europeans peculiarly keen and incisive; and, considering 
the quarter whence tho eensuro proceeds, it is eminently suggestive. The Editor 
is dealing with tho professed scorn of Europeans for vulgar idolatry. Ho says, 
* But what wo liavo to say to this is, what are tho Sahebs doing thomsclvos ? On 
tho ono hand, they go about glorying that they aro not idolators; on tho other 
hand, they do not liesitato to eneourago idolatry and amuse themselves with it. 
How many distinguished Sahebs this Doorga Festival are attending by invitation 
at the houses of our great men! IIow many Sahebs of high station and respect¬ 
ability come together to note their approval of tho dancing of harlots! How many 
are thero who do not object, to eat meat in an idol’s templo l Is this the conduct 
of non-idolntors ? How very difficult it is to tell a man’s mind by his words!’ 

If thero be anything to regret in the recent visit of tho Prince of Wales to 
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The very compromises which Hinduism and caste have re¬ 
luctantly made, the very efforts of their advocates to uphold 
them, illustrate the same tendency to decay. An attentive ob¬ 
server may note a hundred traces of infringement of orthodoxy 
amongst the orthodox themselves; despite themselves, they are 
compelled to yield. These changes relate to dress, diet, and 
various usages of life which the changing times have forced 
upon them or familiarised them with. One of the most note¬ 
worthy of these traces is a growing taste for animal food. 
Hinduism, of course, utterly prohibits the taking of life in any 
form, especially for the purposes of food; but multitudes of 
Hindus have come to like animal food. In order io settle the 
difficulty with equal satisfaction both to the conscience and the 
stomach, some ten or twelve years ago the following expedient 
was hit upon in Calcutta. That city is named after the goddess 
Kali, whose principal shrine is in its suburbs. Now, Kali is 
avowedly fond of blood ; so little butcher shops began to appear 
in different parts of the city, with an image of Kali to sanctify 
them. The butchers slaughter their animals before the image, 
and thus the flesh becomes holy, and thousands of Hindus daily 
purchase and eat it, whose fathers would have shuddered at the 
thought of such profanity. 

Some six years ago the heads of orthodox Hindu society in 
that city became alarmed at the retrograde movements of the 
day. They determined to meet the difficulty by founding a 
society for the maintenance of the old system. The members 
comprised all that was aristocratic and influential of the par¬ 
ticular class represented. They gave their society a high-sounding 
title; it was termed Sanatana Lharma Makhini Shabha , 
the Society for the Defence of the Eternal Religion.’ It was 
inaugurated with a great flourish of trumpets. No attempts 
were made to set forth the truth or reasonableness of Hinduism; 


India it is that he, without any fault of his own, was more than once placed in the 
false position which is here so naively censured. 
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no efforts were put forth to parry the argumentative blows 
under which it was staggering. The programme merely appealed 
to the patriotic sentiments of the Hindus, and asked them as a 
nation to rally round their ancient standard. The thoughtful 
reader will not fail to discern in the acknowledged necessity for 
this Society a confirmation of the great feature we are insisting 
upon—it was an effort to prop up the old fabric which was felt 
to be tottering. This fact is verified by the measures of defence 
resorted to. Orthodox Hinduism has virtually no remedy for 
the loss of caste ; this priceless boon once gone is gone forever. 
But so many Hindus in this nineteenth century were losing caste, 
that it became necessary for orthodox Hindus to stretch the 
hitherto rigid principle—the renegades were so numerous that 
a back-door must be opened for their recovery. Accordingly, 
one of the first measures of the Society was the decreeing of a 
short and easy method of return for wanderers I Nor must we 
omit to mention that the happy solution arrived at in the knotty 
question of ‘ Caste versus pure water ’ was achieved under 
the auspices of this very Society. Can you, good reader, help 
seeing that, despite itself, the Society for the defence of the old 
system is, all unwittingly, a Society for its dissolution ? 

As we have before said, it is impossible to particularise the 
manifold agencies of disintegration now at work in India. They 
are literally legion as regards their number ; some are of minor, 
some of major importance, but the drift and tendency of all is 
in one direction. Changes in Government policy and legisla¬ 
tion, necessitated by change of public opinion, constitute another 
element in those dissolving agencies. The time was when Govern¬ 
ment officials managed the endowments of idol shrines, and 
Government troops were paraded in honour of idol festivals; 
that day has happily gone for ever. Forty years ago thousands 
of Hindu widows immolated themselves on their husbands’ 
funeral pile, the British Government winking at the enormity ; 
now that horrible rite is penal, and practically extinct. A 
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quarter of a century ago a respectable Hindu trembled at the 
thought of visiting England, for to cross the 6 black water ’ was 
fatal to caste; now scores of intelligent young Hindus flock to 
this country to compete with England’s sons for the prizes of 
the civil service or the advantages of a professional training. 
Twenty years ago an apostate from Hinduism might incur the 
loss of all that was dear to him—wife and property. Now the 
law throws its cegis over the convert in both respects. Female 
education was at no remote day utterly unknown, <&nd regarded 
as an impossibility; now, as a mighty lever of elevation, and of 
dissolution too, it is becoming a popular movement in the 
land. 

Has not the seed—the seed of varied truth—been planted 
in the roof of the old temple?. How many a breath of wind, 
how many a little bird, has deposited the seed! Such is God's 
way of working. Let those who know no gauge of progress 
apart from the baptismal register consider these things ; let 
them take a deeper and a broader view of things, and then, as¬ 
suredly, they will see reason to exclaim, 6 It is the Lord's doing, 
and it is marvellous in our eyes ! 5 Nor will they doubt that a 
beautiful analogy may be traced 4 betweeu the work of God in 
nature and the forces now at work in India. Step by step is the 
order in each case : ‘ First the blade , then the ear , then the full 
com in the ear.’ 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

AGGRESSIVE EFFORTS. 

‘Give a, portion to seven, ami also to eight ... In the morning sow thy seed, 
and in the evening withhold not thine hand : for thou knowest not whether shall 
prosper, either this or that, or whether they both shall he alike good.’ (Eccles. 
si. 2, 6.) 

Tub reader will have noticed that in the last chapter nothing is 
said of direct missionary agencies. We designedly left these 
out of the account; our object was to delineate the indirect 
forces which are, apart from any other design except the design 
of Him who worketh all things after the counsel of His own 
mind, tending to the dissolution of the hoary system of super¬ 
stition. The Christian has need to be something of a philosopher 
in estimating the value of the manifold agencies which are 
working to this great result. If his vision be so contracted 
that he can recognise no agency in the grand struggle other 
than those which he has helped to put in motion, he not only 
fails to grasp the whole truth of the case, but is in danger, ac¬ 
cording to his temperament, of either spiritual pride or ground¬ 
less despondency. The former is true when he attributes to 
direct missionary agency alone the results which God is achiev¬ 
ing by varied influences; the other is true when, because he 
beholds not the number of actual conversions which he desider¬ 
ates, he argues that nothing is being accomplished, and that all 
effort is in vain. 

We now come to speak of direct aggressive operations. We 
have seen how the breath of wind and the little bird have 
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scattered the seeds of varied truth ; now we are to see the Church 
of Christ, in obedience to her divine Lord, going forth to sow 
the seed of eternal truth in the plains of Hindustan . 1 Here 
again, breadth of vieiv is called for ; those persons who can con¬ 
ceive of but one form of missionary effort are ill-fitted to judge 
of the aspects of mission work in India. Those, for instance, 
who, with shallow powers of interpretation, fasten upon C'e 
great injunction to 4 preach the Gospel to every creature/ and 
maintain that the missionary is only fulfilling his vocation when 
haranguing listening crowds, do grievously err. Surely, if they 
emphasize the word 4 'preach ,’ they ought not to overlook the 
expression 4 every creature; ’ and if by what they regard as 
preaching , large and important sections of the population 
cannot possibly be reached, it must reasonably be inferred that 
He who gave that injunction meant them to be reached in other 
ways. 

Now, this is the actual state of the case in India. The public 
proclamation of the Gospel in the bazaars and villages is a 
work of vital importance; but such is the state of society in 
India, that, by this method of approach, none but the lower 
orders of the people can be reached; the whole of the upper 
classes would be untouched were our efforts to be limited to 
street-preaching. How, again, are the women of those classes 
to be reached—the forty millions immured in zenanas ? The 
simple answer is—the missionary cannot reach them at all; and, 
unless they are approached by female agency, they must remain 
utterly ostracised as regards Gospel influences. When the 
great Master likened the heralds of his truth to fishermen , he 
not remotely indicated versatility of resource in their operations: 
the hooks, the baits, the nets—yea, the periods of fishing— 

1 We trust some other pen will ere long tell tho story of mission work amongst 
tho hill tribes of India. Very charming and deeply interesting would that story 
bo ; tho task, however, which we havo set ourselves of dealing with tho religious 
history of tho Aryan race, precludes us from entering upon that tempting topic, 
oven if space admitted of it. 
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must ail be regulated by the kind of fish to be caught; and 
surely the great Exemplar pourtrayed in his own modes of 
working the idea which He thus indicated. He ever ‘went 
about doing good; ’ but, oh what beautiful variety appeared in 
the good which He did, and in His way of doing it! 

It will be our endeavour, in this chapter, to present a bird’s- 
eye view of the manifold agencies whereby the (xospel is brought 
to bear upon the different classes of the population of India. 
And first of all we speak of 

DIRECT PREACHING OPERATIONS. 

These, as carried on within the large cities and the rural 
districts of the country, present very different features. Nothing, 
perhaps, so forcibly impresses the missionary with the effect of 
the dissolving agencies already spoken of as the contrast be¬ 
tween the tone of the native mind in the cities and villages 
respectively. This is so strongly marked that he feels himself 
compelled to adopt two distinct modes of presenting the truth, 
according to the locality in which he preaches. Out in the 
country districts—and the more remote from the cities, the more 
is this the case-—he is confronted with a ponderous mass of igno¬ 
rance and superstition; the people are mad upon their idols, 
the Brahmans are still worshipped as deities, and caste still 
exercises its tyrannous sway over the degraded masses. If an 
alleviating ray of light and liberty of thought appear, it is in 
connection with some young man of the village who has been 
educated in a city school, and has, to the dismay of his seniors 
and the disgust of the Brahmans, carried new thoughts and 
feelings into his ancestral abode. 

As regards the mass of the people, the missionary has to 
assail the old fortress of Hinduism ; he has to expose the folly 
and wickedness of the gods, to point out the beauties of Christ’s 
character and the matchless superiority of Christianity to the 
popular system. He is met by arguments which astound and 
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sadden him; he is told that it is true enough that the gods 
were what we call vicious and corrupt, but, being gods, they 
•could do what they liked, and were accountable to no one, and 
that the very proiuess of their lusts made them objects of 
veneration to feebler creatures ! He is assured that what he says 
about the wickedness of their worshippers is also true, but he 
is to bear in mind two considerations—first, that, if the pan 
theistie view be entertained, then there is no reality in their 
seeming irregularities; it is all may a , 6 illusion ’—a djeam in the 
mind of the all-pervading Brahma; secondly, that, if their 
separate individuality be maintained, then it is still Brahma 
who is moving within them, and their words, thoughts, and 
actions are simply those to which he prompts them. 

Such is a type of the arguments which the missionary en¬ 
counters in his progress through the villages. Very different 
is it in the cities. Were he to preach in the Presidency cities 
•of India in the strain which he is forced to adopt in the country 
districts, the chances are that some one or other in his audience 
would beg him to dismiss such antiquated reasoning, and to 
deal with matters of deeper import. 6 We know all that as 
well as you can tell us; pray go on to something of greater 
moment,’ would in all probability be resounded in his ears. The 
idea of defending popular idolatry, of excusing vice, of justi¬ 
fying the gods, of comparing Christ with Krishna, as is done in 
the villages, rarely, if ever, occurs to the auditors in a city congre¬ 
gation. In this case the arguments are of a totally different 
character; they are latitudinarian, rationalistic, or infidel, but 
very rarely do they bear the aspect of a defence of popular 
Hinduism. This is a growing characteristic; year by year it 
becomes more marked, and, whatever importance vve may attach 
to it. it at least illustrates the disintegrating influences which 
we have before dwelt upon. 

We know nothing more interesting and enjoyable than an 
itinerating preaching tour. The missionary sets forth with two 
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or three native catechists ; he may make a boat his home, and 
preach along the banks of the great rivers which intersect the 
country, or he may take a tent and plunge into the remoter and 
less accessible regions. Wherever he pitches his tent, he is sure 
to find, within a radius of three or four miles, from ten to 
fifteen villages. Day by day he sallies forth with the message 
of peace on his lips; he takes his station on the steps of some 
idol temple or, it may be, under some spreading tree; the people 
flock around and listen to the word of life. It may be that the 
Gospel has never been proclaimed in that village before; if so, 
the strange story is heard with a sort of vague wonderment. If 
it be a place which has been repeatedly visited, the missionary 
finds tokens of intelligent interest on the part of some of his 
hearers and of decided animosity on the part of others. Partly 
from curiosity, partly from desire of information, numbers of 
persons visit the missionary at his tent, and, not unfreqently, 
sitting in the tent-door he preaches to a little knot of visitors 
with more comfort and, perhaps, more effect than when he 
preached in their villages. 

If he be fortunate enough to have his wife with him, it is 
probable that, whilst he is talking to the men, a little body of 
timid women gather around his 6 better-half ’ and listen to the 
* Old, old story ’ from her lips ; or, it may be, she finds her way 
into the Zenana of a wealthy native, and delights and edifies 
the ladies by her discourse . 1 

After every village has been visited, once or oftener, as the 
case may be, the missionary party remove a few miles further 
on, again pitch their tent, and pursue the very same course of 

1 Now and then the missionary penetrates a village where no white man has 
ever boon seen. We remember ono such an occasion, and the consternation which 
our visit caused. Before we went out oursolvcs to preach, the Ayah (native nurse) 
took our baby into the village ; a host of the women rushed out to see the pale 
little stranger. Its fair complexion almost startled them ; they askod the nurse 
what she put on its face to make it so white; all her protestations that its hue was 
natural failod to convince them, until, by a deeper view of the subject, they dis¬ 
covered that its whole body boro the same complexion. 

B 
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pleasing and hallowed toil. So the work of itineration advances 
during the cool months of the year. Generally speaking, the 
missionary pushes on each year to some new district; he would 
like to revisit the scenes of his past labours, but he remembers: 
there are thousands of villages where the glad tidings have never 
once been heard, so he yields to the impulse which points him 
to the regions beyond. So few are the labourers, and so vast 
the field, that the chances are he finds no opportunity of repeat¬ 
ing any of his former visits. * 

Under these circumstances, it is hardly to be expected that 
the missionary should be able to trace many results of his 
desultory toil; he simply goes on his way scattering the precious 
seed ; whether it will be his happy lot to come again with joy 
bringing his sheaves with him, or not, he knows not. He is 
doing the Masters bidding, and that is enough for him. 

Hot a few cheering cases have come under our notice in 
which that saying is true, 6 One soweth and another reapetli.’ 
We will mention but three as specimens of the rest. 

1. On one occasion we were preaching in a large and im¬ 
portant village; the place was noted as the abode of many 
Brahman families. A congregation of the common people had 
come around, and were listening with respect and attention to 
the message when a party of Brahmans appeared on the scene. 
It was but too evident what their object was—they were bent 
upon silencing the preacher. He was immediately plied with a 
host of subtle and captious questions ; as he assayed to answer 
one query, others poured in on every hand; he had but one 
voice, and that was no match for the many voices raised against 
him. Long and wearily did he strive for a hearing ; it was all 
in vain; he was hooted, ridiculed, reviled. Then arose the 
shout of victory, 6 Hori bol I Hori bol! ’ Saddened and humbled 
at his failure, he turned his face towards his tent; he seemed 
to have been vanquished, though he knew he was not. As he 
slowly and sadly retired, he perceived steps following him; he 
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said nothing; at length, when he had got to the outskirts of 
the village, a man approached him. He recognised the man 
as one who, during the whole scene of tumult, had stood at his 
elbow and striven to listen to his message. 6 Saheb, ? said the 
speaker, ‘ I am the goldsmith of this village; I wish to tell you 
my story. Seven years ago a missionary came to our village as 
you have done to-day; he preached as you have preached; he 
was opposed, hooted, reviled as you have been; I listened to 
his preaching ; I heard what I had never heard before. When 
the missionary retired, he put into my hands two or three tracts. 
I went to my home ; I pondered on what I had heard ; I read 
the tracts, and, bless God! from that day to this I have never 
bowed down to an idol; here, alone in my own house, I have 
for seven years back been worshipping the one true and living 
God.’ Need we say that, with joy in our heart and with praise 
on our lips, we returned to our tent. God had sent us that 
message of peace to cheer us on our way; but who the missionary 
was who had seven years before scattered the living seed we know 
not. The day will declare it. 

2. The itinerating missionary betakes himself occasionally 
to those great idol shrines to which myriads of pilgrims at 
stated periods resort. Gunga Saugor, the spot at which the 
Ganges falls into the sea, is one of those noted places of pil¬ 
grimage. Many thousands congregate there from all parts of 
India. On one occasion a missionary was preaching there to a 
crowd of pilgrims; a man of respectability who, like many 
others, had gone up to that place with a troubled conscience 
and with an undefined yearning after peace, stood outside that 
crowd and listened to the word of life. He hardly knew how to 
account for the impression made on his mind. He at least 
knew that a painful sense of restless doubt came over him. The 
idolatrous services which he had gone to attend had no attrac¬ 
tion for him; he shrank from an interview with the missionary; 
lie returned to his distant home. It would appear that his 
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object was to get rid of the disquiet which the missionary’s 
words had awakened—he wished to forget the whole thing. The 
effort was fruitless; night and day the strange message haunted 
him; the desire grew strong for more instruction; he set out 
for Calcutta; said he, 4 1 will there seek some one to tell me 
more about this wondrous story of love.’ He knew not a soul 
in the city; but God knew him and knew the errand on which 
he had come. The morning after his arrival he was wandering 
along the streets, not knowing whither he went,*but hoping 
some chance might bring him to some Christian teacher. His 
steps were directed towards our mission station in that city. It 
happened that, as he was passing by, a native Christian was 
reading aloud in his cottage doorway the Bengali Bible; the 
enquirer paused and listened, then accosted the reader, and told 
his desire for instruction. He was brought to us; nothing 
could be more pleasing than the earnest spirit which he evinced. 
During a short period of instruction, he drank in the word with 
thankfulness and avidity. He was then admitted into the fold 
of Christ by baptism, and went on his way rejoicing. Who the 
preacher was at whose lips he first heard the saving word no one 
knows. 

3. Long, long ago a youth of respectable family was passing 
along the streets of Calcutta, when his attention was arrested 
by a crowd of persons around a young missionary. 1 The youth, 
a little after, continued his journey; but a single seed of 
truth had fallen into his mind; in a remarkable way, and after 
long delay, was it to germinate. During the few moments that 
he listened to the missionary a new sense of sin came over him; 

1 In this case wo can indicate tho preacher; it was the Kcv. Alphonse Lacroix, 
a devoted and able missionary of tho London Missionary Society. Some seventeen 
years ago ho went to his rest, after thirty-five years of labour in Bengal. It was 
our privilege to stand at the bedside of tho dying veteran. His bright and cheer¬ 
ful temperament and his unflagging zeal had been to us a delightsome study, and all 
the more since, as ho said, he had witnessed but little fruit of his labours. The 
above story is only one of several which show that long after he had rested from 
his labours his works followed him. 
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he felt that sin was a terrible thing, and that deliverance from 
it was all-important. No other impression was produced, but 
that one remained with him ; he could not shake it off. As he 
grew up to man’s estate, he embarked in business; he prospered; 
with prosperity came indifference; he seemed to have lost the 
impression spoken of. It was not so; reverses followed, one 
misfortune succeeded another, until at length he found him¬ 
self stripped of almost all that he possessed. In this dark 
day the old feeling came back with all its force and poignancy; 
he gave up all business projects, and betook himself to the life 
of a religious pilgrim. He wandered over the greater part of 
India, performing his devotions at the most noted Hindu shrines. 
His one desire was to find relief from the burden of guilt and 
fear which oppressed him. So several years passed over. In 
the meantime, Rammohun Roy had founded the Rationalistic 
society of which mention was made in a previous chapter. As 
Hinduism had failed to give him peace, he joined the new 
Society. For ten years he was a consistent Brahmo; for a 
while his spiritual anxieties seem to have been lulled, but there 
was no peace. To use his own words, 6 there was ever a painful 
sense of defect in the system which troubled me ; that system, 
pointing to the present and future, said, w do what is just and 
right and all will be well,” but it said naught of the past, and 
the remembrance of past sin kept rushing on my mind; some¬ 
thing seemed to say, “ without an atonement for past guilt, you 
perish.” Brahmaism provided no atonement, Hinduism did* 
so I said, the old is better, and again became a Hindu.’ Again 
did he pursue a pilgrim’s life. On his last tour he visited 
Benares, as he had repeatedly done before; he went to every 
sacred spot in that famous city. "When he had completed his 
round, he retired in the cool of the evening to a garden to medi¬ 
tate. As he reflected, a sense of blank despair seemed to come 
over him ; ‘ What more,’ said he, 6 can I do than I have done ? 
and yet there is no peace—still the burden of sin remains.’ It 
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was the darkest hour of his long dark night, but the mom was 
at hand. 4 It appeared,’ said he, 4 as if an audible voice said 
to me, 44 Not in ways like this will peace be found; return to 
your home.” ’ 

Forthwith he bent his steps homeward. Not very long after, 
on a Sabbath morning, we noticed in our church in Calcutta a 
stranger of interesting, mien: his hair was snowy white, hl3 
countenance eager and intelligent, and his eyes sparkled with 
a sort of inquiring brightness. The prayers endgd, he fixed 
those speaking eyes upon the preacher, and never relaxed his 
anxious gaze until the sermon was finished. He then followed „ 
us to our room, and, bursting into tears, blessed God for tte * 
message which had that day fallen on bis cars. 4 Glory to God ! ’ 
said he; 4 this is what I. have been longing to hear for forty 
years back.’ He opened out to us the whole of his strange 
history. After a conversation of singular interest, he took his 
departure, taking with him a Bengali Bible. His home was 
some distance from Calcutta. At the end of two months he 
returned ; his beaming countenance told of inward peace. In 
those two months he had been feasting upon the Word. The 
result was to us little short of a miracle; he seemed to have 
got the book 4 at his finger ends.’ To our queries he replied by 
quoting text after text, as if he had been a Bible student all 
his days. Suffice it to say, his views of doctrine were wonder¬ 
fully accurate, and his faith evidently earnest and sincere. We 
then reminded him of his obligation publicly to confess the 
Saviour in whom he believed. i I know it,’ said lie, 4 1 know it; 
and I know also what my baptism will involve; now I am 
respected by a large circle of friends; once baptised, I shall be 
abhorred and denounced by all—yea, my very children will for¬ 
sake me— give me two days to reflect and pray.’ He again 
took his leave ; bitter was the struggle of those two days ; for 
two nights he slept not; the next morning he took the Bible in 
his hand and, lifting his eyes to heaven, cried, 4 0 God l I can 
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stand it no longer! show me by some passage of Thy word what 
course I must take.’ As he thus prayed, he let the book fall 
open in his hand, and the first text his eye lit upon was , 6 Who¬ 
soever lie be of you that forsaketh not all that he hath, he can¬ 
not be my disciple ’ (Luke xiv. 33). lie forthwith presented 
himself as a candidate for baptism, and that very day was ad¬ 
mitted into the Church of Christ. 

He returned to his home as a Christian; all that he had 
feared came upon him; friends, servants, children forsook him > 
Brahmanical curses were poured upon him, and wherever he 
went the finger of scorn was pointed against him. For weeks 
and months he endured a great fight of affliction, but there was 
light and joy within ; he returned blessing for cursing, love for 
hatred. His Hindu persecutors marvelled at his powers of 
endurance; c That is the only thing that puzzles me,’ said one; 
6 how can he bear it ? ’ Thus the tide began to turn; and now, 
so completely has it turned, that he is respected and honoured 
by all around; whilst, without let or hindrance, he tells the 
story of redeeming love. 1 Singularly fresh and fervent is his 

1 A special circumstanco ’materially helped to soften the prejudices of his 
persecutors. Some of our readers may smile as we relato it. They may, however, 
rely upon the truth of the story, and perhaps they may think it worth recording. 
It is a beautiful illustration of the fidelity of a Hindu wife that, though tho 
convert’s children, friends, and servants, all forsook him, she would not. She was 
a bigoted idolator, was bitterly opposed to the step he had taken, yet rather than 
desert him she elected to hear his reproach .and share his disabilities. On one 
occasion, during the dark period of their isolation, she had a serious illness. Tho 
husband did all ho could for her, but she got worse, and at length she seemed to bq 
dying. ‘ The thought,’ said he, * flashed upon mo in a moment; ask Jesus to restore 
her Ho fell on his knees and cried long and earnestly to heaven for that blessing 
As ho was praying she opened her eyes and began to speak. Her restoration was 
complete; and strango to say, although the poor woman has not yet embraced 
Christ, sho, without hesitation, avers her conviction that it was prayer to Him 
which then saved her. We are not concerned to account for this singular oc¬ 
currence; tho woman’s recovery may have been simply tho result of natural 
causes. The convert, however, bolieved (and shall wo chide him for so believing?) 
that the whole thing was of God—that God prompted him to pray, and gave his 
wife back to him in answer to prayer. Perhaps the sequel might seem to justify 
his belief. The thought then struck him, ‘What prayer has done in this case it 
may do'in others.' Immediately he began to visit sick Hindu friends wherever he 
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devotion to Christ; well do we remember how, on one occasion, 
when speaking with him of the topic so dear to him, his eyes 
filled with tears, and, with faltering accents, he exclaimed, ‘ 0 
Saheb, the love of Jesus has ravished my heart! ’ 

BIBLE AND TRACT DISTRIBUTION. 

It is wonderful what short work a little actual experience 
sometimes makes of untried theories. We have heard many 
smart things said against tract distribution. W^ have seen 
elaborate articles written to prove the inutility, if not worse, of 
scattering the Scriptures without * the living voice ’ to explain 
them. We will not deny that, once on a time, we somewhat 
sympathised with these scruples; if we no longer sympathise 
with them, it is because the stern logic of facts, as gathered by 
actual experience, has dissipated the scruples. We have now’ 

could gain admission. ITe prayed earnestly for their recovery, and, however the 
fact may be accounted for, it is simply true that several persons wcro restored to 
health; in one or two cases the patients had been given up by the doctors as 
boyond recovory. Of course tho Hindus were puzzled; they knew not what to make 
of tho curious phenomenon, but they seem to have reasoned like Gamaliel that, under 
tho circumstances, it was their wisdom and duty to let the man alone. Hence the 
cessation of persecution and tho open door of utterance which tho convert found. 
For ourselves we confess wo have nover been more at sea than when plied by 
intelligent and thoughtful natives on tho question of the cessation of miracles in 
tho Church of Christ. Of course we have said the common-place things which 
aro generally said in explanation of this featuro ; but wo have never satisfied the 
interrogator; and, wo aro bound to confess, that wo havo hardly satisfied ourselves 
either. Two great difficulties havo ever facod us, and many of the Hindus are 
quite shrewd enough to detect and urge them. It is particularly unpleasant when 
they ask you to point to the line of demarcation—tho exact period at which the 
miraculous element was withdrawn. You cannot say the lino was drawn at tho 
death of tho last apostle, for few Christians will deny that long afterwards bona fide 
miracles continued to mark the Church. Itismoro awkward still, when, as has 
happened to us more than onco, the Hindu puts his finger on an utterance of Jesus and 
says, ‘ You see here, Mark xvi. 17, Jesus says, These signs shall follow them that believe. 
What can you make of this ? surely this must imply the continuance of miracles ; 
not apostlos only, but converts, should have miraculous power. If we believe tho 
Acts of the Apostles and early Church history, this sign did follow as Christ 
promised;—why is that sign wanting now ? are we not justified in demanding this 
sign?’ To our minds this is a real difficulty, and one which may well furnish 
dovout and thoughtful minds with a profitable topic of reflection. 
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no doubt whatever that the agency indicated is one of real and 
essential value—one which has been signally blest—though, no 
doubt, discretion and judgment are called for in the use of this 
agency. 

Not a few missionaries employ their moments of leisure in 
the preparation of books and tracts commending the truth to 
the various classes of native society. Native colporteurs are 
employed to go about the country selling these works, and also 
copies or portions of the sacred scriptures. The missionary 
always takes a supply of scriptures and tracts for distribution 
on his preaching excursions. The preaching over, the tracts 
are given freely, and the scriptures sold to those who wish to 
procure them. The principle of selling the scriptures is a 
sound and sensible one; it, at least, ensures that the book shnll 
not be destroyed, and most likely is an incentive to its being 
read. It is some satisfaction to the missionary when he quits 
a village, not knowing that he may ever be able to visit it 
again, to leave behind him the truth in 6 black and white.’ 
Experience has shown that those silent messengers have re¬ 
peatedly spoken with saving power to the hearts of their 
readers; instances are not wanting in which some portion of 
the Bible, or a little tract, has given rise to a movement of the 
deepest interest—has indeed been the seed-corn of a bountiful 
harvest of good. 

As in such a matter facts are the best logic, we proceed to 
mention a few facts, merely premising that they have all either 
come under our own cognisance, or have occurred to those with 
whom we are acquainted. 

1. More than twenty years ago a missionary on his way to 
England had the curiosity to take Persia on his route. At 
that time no missionary operations were allowed in the country, 
and no Persian could have embraced Christianity without peril 
to his life. 1 One day the traveller had a short conversation 

1 It is a gratifying circumstance that, quite recently, the Church Missionary 
Society has been enabled to establish a mission in that country. The visit of the 
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with a Persian of considerable respectability. It happened 
that the missionary had in his pocket a copy of the New Testa¬ 
ment, translated by the Rev. Henry Martyn forty years before. 
He put the book into the hands of the native gentleman and 
passed on his way. The giver of the book has never been 
traced; but the receiver has . 

The Persian took the book home and read it—read it ir 
solitude and silence for fourteen years. ‘ The entrance of thy 
Word givetli light.’ Slowly, but clearly and forcibly, did the 
light shine into his dark mind. He had no teacher but the 
Word itself, and Him who had inspired it. His faith grew 
with his light. At length he felt he must break silence. He 
had learnt from the Book that there was a sacrament of initia¬ 
tion; he longed to be baptised. A branch of the ancient 
Armenian Church had long existed in Persia; the believer 
presented himself to the Bishop and begged the sacrament at 
his hands. The Bishop declined, for, as he said, the step 
might, as the law stood, be fatal to each of them; but he ex¬ 
pressed his readiness to give a letter to the Vicar Apostolic of 
their Church in Calcutta, provided the Persian chose to seek 
baptism on neutral ground. 

The man immediately quitted his home and country, and 
made his way to the capital of India. The Vicar Apostolic 
hesitated. 6 Were I,’ said he, 4 to baptise you, a man of position 
and influence, the act would be sure to be reported to the 
Persian authorities, and I should thus compromise my brethren 
in that country.’ Again disappointed, lie at last found his way 
to the Rev. E. C. Stuart, Secretary to the Church Missionary 
Society in Calcutta. Mr. Stuart was a Persian scholar; he 
accordingly examined the man as to his knowledge and faith. 
The result was not a little striking. Here was a person who, 

Shah to Europe, a few years ago, had tho happy effect of inaugurating an era of 
toleration unknown before. Already has tho Kev. Robert Bruce, the C.M.8. 
missionary, had tho happiness of baptising several converts. 
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without any human teacher whatever, had derived^from the 
New Testament alone a complete and accurate system of the¬ 
ology. His views on all the cardinal points of doctrine were 
found to be strictly orthodox and remarkably clear. To every 
question that was put to him, he replied by some apposite text 
of scripture. He had begun to study the book as a bigoted 
Mussulman ; he had, unaided by man, finished that study as an 
orthodox Christian; lie had never been taught a single dogma 
of the faith, but he had gathered them all from the Book! It 
was our happiness to witness his admission to the fold of Christ 
at the font of our own Church. 

2. Somewhere about the time that the Persian received the 
New Testament from his unknown friend, an intelligent and 
earnest young Brahman in a large city in northern India, set 
himself vigorously to oppose the preaching of the missionaries. 
He was a devout and conscientious Hindu, and a man of great 
intellectual power. He persistently confronted the preachers 
in the streets, or argued with them in their homes; lie was 
animated by the bitterest hostility to Christianity, and honestly 
resolved to leave no stone unturned to disprove its claims and 
silence its advocates. But, to his intense disgust, he found 
himself repeatedly worsted in argument. He at length formed 
a plan which he was sure must succeed; he would read the 
Bible from beginning to end, and would carefully note all its 
errors and discrepancies; he would then publish the result to 
the world, and so gain the desired triumph. It was hard for 
him thus to kick against the pricks. As he read, a sense of 
uneasy suspicion came over him ; ‘ Am I right ? 5 said he. The 
more he read the more doubtful he became. At length doubt 
yielded to absolute certainty. i No,’ said he, 6 I am wrong ; I 
cannot vanquish the book, but the book has vanquished me !’ 
That Brahman is now a devoted and able minister of that gospel 
which he once laboured to destroy. 

3. Not two years ago a Calcutta missionary on a preaching 
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tour in eastern Bengal, found in a remote village a number of 
persons avowing tlieir faith in Christ. It was the first time 
that anything had been heard of them, and the missionary was 
naturally anxious to trace their history. It was soon traced; 
he discovered that by some means a Bengali Bible, and a copy 
of the Prayer-book in that language, had found their way to 
the village. The reading of these books had resulted in the 
enlightenment of about forty of the villagers ; and these persons 
were in the habit of meeting together on the Sabbfth to read 
the word of life and to worship God according to the form of 
sound words which had come to their hands. All this had been 
going on without the help, or even the knowledge of the Christian 
Church. Who can deny that the Book has a mission of its 
own ? 

4. Some years ago a missionary was preaching in the 
neighbourhood of the Garrow hills, in north-eastern Bengal. 
He had been fiercely opposed ; he found it impossible to gain 
a hearing; discouraged and saddened he turned to depart; be¬ 
fore leaving, however, he distributed a few tracts. Those who 
received them were about to tear them up, when two or three 
hillmen who happened to be in the crowd, begged that they 
might be given to them. They took the tracts to their native 
hills; the reading of them awakened a spirit of enquiry; ere 
long a deputation [waited on the missionary; they entreated 
that Christian teachers might be sent amongst them. This 
was done, and at the present day there is a flourishing Church 
of several hundreds of members in those hills. 

MISSION SCHOOLS. 

This is a subject which, more than any other, has given rise 
to diversity of opinion and eager discussion among the friends- 
of missions. The controversy has related, not to vernacular- 
schools, but to high-class education conducted in the English 
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language. It has been admitted by all classes that vernacular 
education on Christian principles is a good thing for the masses, 
and an important auxiliary to our other missionary agencies. 
Those who have objected the most strongly to our English 
mission schools have regarded with a friendly eye the extension 
of vernacular education. The principal ground of their objec¬ 
tion to high-class education has been a doubt as to the propriety 
of expending mission money, and, still more, of employing 
missionary agents in teaching those secular subjects which 
enter into a liberal education. As regards the vernacular 
schools, their curriculum would take in 1 little more than the 
three Rs , and they would be carried on by native agents under 
the general superintendence of the missionaries. Besides, 
whilst high-class education could only reach the e upper ten 
thousand,’ Christian vernacular schools might permeate millions 
of minds with the truths of the Gospel. 1 

It cannot be denied that an air of plausibility attaches to 


1 It forms no part of our design to underrate the importance of Christian 
vernacular education. On the contrary we are deeply impressed with a 6cnse of 
its great value. We rejoice, too, that a society already exists whose sole object is 
the extension of vernacular teaching. The Christian Vernacular Education Socictif 
was the outcome of the terriblo mutiny of 1857. Christian men argued that, 
amongst tho manifold influences which eulminatod in that dire calamity, ignorance 
was tho most patent and most powerful. They accordingly founded this society; 
its aim was, by managing vernacular schools and providing sound and wholesome 
literature for tho masses, to remedy the sore evil which had borne such bitter fruit. 
One interesting feature of this society was that, by its offer thus to bear the 
burden of vernacular education, it promised materially to relievo existing 
societies. Thus relieved, they might devote their energies and their funds to more 
direct Evangelistic operations. It is much to be regretted that this society has 
not hitherto received that encouragement and support which it so well deserves. 
It has, however, already opened a mine rich with promise. Instead of 
establishing independent schools of its own, it has wisely begun by subsidizing 
existing native village schools. It thus obtains at a trifling cost the virtual 
control over those heathen schools which it would have found it difficult to 
supplant; and, by means of native Christian inspectors, it is imparting Christian 
instruction in all the schools thus aided. When it is borne in mind that, in 
Bengal and Behar alone there aro about 30,000 of those village schools, with about 
ono million of pupils, one cannot but regret that the society's straitonod incomo 
has only enabled it to extend its influence over some 150 of those schools. 
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this view. That it should command the suffrages of not a few 
earnest friends of missions at home is not a matter of surprise. 
It is just one of those aspects of a great question which lie on 
the surface, and are therefore readily grasped ; but, we are fully 
convinced, that, underlying that surface are cogent reasons, 
not only for modifying that view but for setting it aside alto¬ 
gether as an argument against high-class mission schools. 

It is true of India, as perhaps of no other country in the 
world, that individuality , not numbers, prevails. *No one can. 
study the history of that country without noting the prodigious 
influence exerted by master minds in past ages. The masses 
have ever followed their leading. You search in vain for a 
popular movement which has not had its origin in the brain or 
heart of some one able or earnest soul. Viewed in this light, 
the question of the millions versus the 6 upper ten thousand 5 
assumes a new aspect. 

But, as it seems to us, in whatever light the abstract 
question of high-class mission schools might present itself, the 
course of events have practically settled our duty in the matter. 
It is a fact, entirely independent of what we think or desire, 
that English education must advance. The natives of the 
middle and upper classes will have it. Beside Government 
schools and colleges, there are hosts of English schools under 
native management. In all those institutions. Government or 
native, Christianity has no place. It is also a fact, equally 
patent, that the effect of English education, on a purely 
secular basis, is to land its recipients in general scepticism or 
infidelity. In addition to the testimony previously given on 
this point we may cite the following declaration of a Hindu 
periodical—‘The Bengal Magizine.’ Speaking of a Hindu 
youth at school, it says, 

Up to his passing the entrance examination of the Calcutta 
University, he remains a Hindu of more or less orthodoxy. When 
lie crosses that Rubicon, Hinduism gradually slackens its grasp of 
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him. He now tampers with Deism. Ho loses all faith in the 
religion of his ancestors, ... a few become Brahmos ; fewer still 
become Christians ; but the vast bulk are left stranded on the shoals 
of scepticism. 

Shall we leave them thus stranded ? Shall not the ark of 
Christ’s Church offer an asylum to the shipwrecked voyagers ? 
Our literature and science have wrecked them; shall not our 
heaven-born faith seek and restore them? That eminently 
wise and holy prelate, Bishop Cotton, in his last charge to his 
clergy in Calcutta, said: 6 When every English influence of this 
nineteenth century is brought to bear on the educated natives 
of Bengal, it will be a shame and scandal to the Church if the 

highest and purest be wanting.It should be our aim to 

purify the whole moral and social atmosphere by faith in the 
Eedeemer, and to surround the educated classes of India with a 
power of Christian evidence, Christian example, and Christian 
influence, which at last, we cannot doubt, will be mighty 
through God to the casting down of strongholds.’ 

The bishop follows up this remark by a reference to the 
successful labours of that prince of missionary educators, Dr. 
Alexander Duff; and lie expressed an earnest hope that, ere 
long, one or other of the two great missionary societies of the 
Church of England would emulate the example of that noble 
Scotchman by founding c an institution in which undergraduates 
of the university should be educated up to the B.A. standard, 
under purely Christian influences.’ 

Not long after, that holy and able man was, with awful 
suddenness, summoned into his Master’s presence, but the 
desire of his heart was realised. The Cathedral Mission 
College, now carried on under the "auspices of the Church 
Missionary Society, may be regarded as the legitimate offspring 
of that desire. 1 

1 Bishop Cotton preached his last sormon in Calcutta in our own Mission 
Church in the autumn of 1868. Tho next day he started on a visitation tour in 
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Forty-five years have passed away since Dr. Duff, guided by 
a true instinct, established the first high-class mission school 
in Calcutta. That eminent man may well be termed the 
father of English education in India. He began his school 
with five pupils, but he lived to see upwards of a thousand 
Indian youths daily sitting at his feet. The missionaries of 
other societies copied his example. The Government of India 
itself, largely influenced by the success of his scheme, introduced 
the English language into its schools and colleges as the 
medium of education. English schools under native manage¬ 
ment sprung up on every hand, and year by year have gone on 
multiplying. Similar results have followed in the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies. Thus, for the principal cities and towns of 
India,, English education has become the order of the day. 

This education, as given in Government and native schools, 
has been simply secular; as given in mission schools it has 
been secular plus religious teaching. The effect of the secular 
instruction has been the same in each case—it has been 
subversive of Hinduism. But here the great contrast of 
the two lines of teaching has come out. Purely secular 
teaching has been merely destructive. Without in the least 
intending it, it has dealt a mortal blow to Hinduism; it has 
left naught but an awful vacuum; the demon of supersti- 


Eastern Bengal; he completed liia tour and arrived at Kooshtea, whence he in¬ 
tended to proceed by train to Calcutta. He was requested at the former place to 
consecrate a small burial-ground for tho interment of railway officials. After 
making a solemn address to those present on the shortness and uncertainty of life, 
he returned to his barge. It was already dark; in crossing the gangway leading 
from the shore to tho vessel the bishop stumbled, fell into the water, and, strango 
to say, from that moment to this no vestige of him has ever been found. His dis¬ 
appearance was instantaneous. It is difficult to describe the shock occasioned by his 
death ; it may safely be said that, from one end of India to another, from all classes 
of men, from Christians of ali denominations—yea,from Hindus and Mohammedans, 
—a cry of deep and honest grief arose. In tho universal esteem which the good 
bishop enjoyed, and the traces of good which lie has left behind him, thoughtful 
men can but behold the triumph of faithfulness to sound doctrino when combined 
with true catholicity of spirit. 
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tion has been driven out, and is it to be wondered at if some 
other spirit ‘more wicked than the first/ finding the house 
‘ empty, swept and garnished,’ should enter in and dwell there ? 
On the other hand, missionary education has been constructive 
as well as destructive; it has thrown out a plank to the ship* 
wrecked voyagers ; it has pointed the benighted, homeless wan¬ 
derers to a resting-place safe and sure. 

Were we to seek for a figure apt and meet to depict the 
mutual effect of these two modes of education, we might 
perhaps find it in that peculiar phenomenon of nature called 
the Gulf stream. It is, with respect to the mighty waters 
through which it flows, comparatively a narrow stream, yet how 
wondrous are its effects upon navigation and climate! By its 
aid many a vessel reaches in ease and safety the haven where 
it would be; and whole populations are benefited, though 
unconscious, it may be, of the source whence the benefit 
accrues. 

Such is the influence which high-class missionary education 
exerts over the educated classes of India at the present day. 
It is not a separate and independent stream, pursuing its course 
in a parallel line with the other; it really rolls along with, 
modifies, and impregnates the other ; it is a principle of safety 
and life intersecting the principle of destruction and death; 
eliminate that principle, and who shall say the fearful excesses 
of atheistic unbelief and immoral license which might ensue ? 
High-class missionary education is the healing branch cast into 
the bitter waters of Marah; if not thereby turned to actual 
sweetness, at least their acridity is greatly relieved. Speaking 
as we do, after nearly twenty years’ experience of mission work 
in India; speaking, moreover, not as an educational, but as a 
preaching missionary, we unhesitatingly avow the conviction 
that, as the wholesome influence of high-class mission schools can 
hardly be overrated, so can this agency on no account be dispensed 
with without extreme peril to the cause of Christ in India. 

s 
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If it be asked how far positive results in the way of actual 
conversions justify this agency, our answer is twofold. We reply, 
first, that to test the value of mission work of any kind in 
India by this rule is misleading, for the great feature of success 
is seen, not in present acquisitions to the Church, but in the 
preparation going on for a great and glorious ingathering of the 
future. But we say, moreover, that, tried even on this principle, 
this agency bears a favourable comparison with other branches 
of missionary enterprise. Speaking of Bengal, it i£impossible to 
think of the goodly company of native Christians now figuring 
as men of respectability and influence, adorning their profession 
as ministers of religion, lawyers, doctors, professors, Government 
officials, and merchants—without thanking God for the visible 
tokens of good which have attended this species of missionary 
effort; for, be it remembered that, with but very few exceptions, 
the converts just described are the fruits of high-class missionary 
education. 

In connection with this aspect we cannot but recite a 
charming little episode which came to our knowledge little 
more than two years ago. A native Christian merchant in 
Calcutta conceived a desire to send the gospel to a community 
of degraded outcastes in Eastern Bengal. Ife announced his 
readiness to give a salary of 60£. a year to any native brother 
who would go and settle amongst those people and teacli them 
the way of life. The announcement was hardly made when an 
applicant for the post appeared. Who was he ? It was our 
happiness to know the man. A more humble, devoted and 
consistent Christian we never met with. He was a professor in a 
Missionary College, an M.A. L.L.B. of the Calcutta University, 
and enjoying an income of some 200 1. a year! Such was the 
man who volunteered for the post. If self-sacrifice and earnest 
love for souls be a mark of true Christianity, a beautiful instance 
of the kind is surely furnished by this narrative 1 In this case 
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both the merchant and the missionary were converts of the 
institution founded by Dr. Duff. 1 

DOMICILIARY VISITATION. 

Year by year thousands of young men pass from the halls of 
learning to the busy walks of life ; the vast majority have no 
earnest faith at all; they believe in nothing, and are not 
troubled at that fact. These, for the most part, outwardly 
conform to Hinduism and pass in society as orthodox , although 
society well knows they are nothing of the kind. Not a few, 
in matters of diet and in various other ways, openly trangress 
the laws of caste. Hindu society knows this and winks a* it; 
either its conscience, or its interest, or both, prevent its casting 
the first stone. Educated Hindu society is holloiu to the coi'e. 
Viewed in the strictly orthodox light, it merely exists on a 
compact of mutual hypocrisy. 

Some hundreds of educated youths yearly enter upon life 
with deeper thoughts and graver concern. They feel more or 
less painfully the need of some object of faith. Some attach 
themselves to the Brahma Shamaj ; but the greater part, 
without joining any sect or party, profess to be seeking and 
serving God according to the light of nature. 

1 Wo have since learnt that this devoted nativo missionary had hardly begun 
his work amongst, those rude outcastes when the sudden death of his wife left him 
in sadness and solitude. No Christian friend was near. Strange to say, a body 
of Hindu gentlemen, living in tho neighbourhood, accorded him both sympathy 
and active help in the trying hour. They helped him to bury his dead out of his siqht 
—a fact which speaks volumes for tho influence which, in so short a time, ho had 
gained over them. 

In connection with the remedial bearing of missionary education on secular 
teaching in India, it is worth while mentioning that a considerable proportion of 
tho students in our mission colleges have actually como from Government or 
native schools. On this point the Rev. S. Dyson, Principal of tho Cathedral 
Mission College, Calcutta, says: ‘By far tho greater part are ex-students of 
Government schools, in which tho teaching of religion is forbidden, or from native- 
managed schools, which implicitly follow tho principles of Government education.’ 
So that tho salutary intersection of purely secular teaching by missionary 
education is a reality , and no mere figure of speech. 
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Within the last few years we have met with not a few 
avowed Atheists. This phase of ‘ unfaitli ’ is, however, tho¬ 
roughly un-Indian. There can be little doubt that it is an 
exotic of Western origin; and it can hardly flourish among the 
Hindu race. 

Of the youths who have been educated in missionary in¬ 
stitutions, the great majority may be said to have receiveu a 
favourable impression of Christianity; of a smaller number it 
may be predicated 6 they are not far from thai kingdom of 
heaven.’ Their faith is almost that of a Christian. Of a still 
smaller number it may. without doubt, be testified that 
they believe all the articles of the Christian faith, and are 
Christians in all respects except in open profession . Only 
here and there one has courage to embrace the Cross which 
baptism involves. 

Such is the annual outturn of our educational establish¬ 
ments ; such is the material out of which the middle and 
upper strata of native society are being formed. Those young 
men, as they become heads of families, Government officials, or 
men of business, cannot but influence other classes with which 
they are brought in contact; their tone or want of tone, their 
morality or immorality, are copied and reproduced in an ever- 
widening circle. Can any one doubt the vast importance of 
special efforts to reach and influence this portion of the com¬ 
munity ? 

How can it be reached ? The public preaching of the 
gospel herein fails—fails, because the persons comprised in this 
section of the community will not stop in the streets or bazaars 
to listen. Special lectures to educated natives have been tried ; 
but, beyond the youths attending school, very few care to come 
to them. Indeed, with the exception of house-to-house visita¬ 
tion, we know of no other efficient mode of bringing the truth 
to bear upon this interesting class. ‘ If the mountain will not 
come to Mohammed, Mohammed must go to the mountain/ 
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is as trite and sensible a remark as the prophet ever made, and 
it bears upon the case in hand, A few, a very few, of the edu¬ 
cated class feel sufficient concern in the subject of religion to 
come to the missionary for private intercourse. The vast ma¬ 
jority have no such concern; yet they are perfectly willing to 
be visited, and quite ready to discuss vital truths when they 
are brought before them in their own homes. 

For many years back has it been our privilege and happi¬ 
ness to go to and fro amongst the native gentlemen of Cal¬ 
cutta. Our experience has been fairly encouraging; and this 
kind of effort has, at least, given us an insight into their moral 
and religious standing, such as could hardly have been attained 
in any other way. As a rule, we have ever found them courteous 
and cordial. Discretion, however, is called for in the mode of 
approach. Those visits should be made in an informal and 
quiet way. If the missionary, wishing to show respect to the 
native gentleman, drive up to his door and send up his card by 
the servant, he will be received with politeness once or twice ; 
but, the chances are, the next time he calls the servant has 
half-a-dozen good excuses ready— 6 the Baboo is out, or he is 
sleeping, or bathing, or eating’—and so an interview is declined. 
Now, the truth of the matter is, the Baboo has no objection to 
see the missionary, but his formal visits have been observed by 
the neighbours and talked of by the servants, and this involves 
an inconvenience which he shrinks from. 

Our method of approach has been more simple. We 
quietly saunter along in the early morning or cool of the even¬ 
ing. By-and-by we come upon two or three native gentlemen 
sitting in a verandah, smoking the inevitable hookah . We 
pause, salute the party, exchange a few common-place remarks, 
pat the children on the head, if there happen to be any. The 
head Baboo will offer a seat. Thus 6 the ice is broken ; ’ all the 
rest follows naturally enough. If your native friends know you 
to be a missionary they know what you have come for; in any 
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case you soon find an opportunity for introducing the great 
topic . It is likely that, during the conversation, the little 
party is increased by new-comers; thus have we repeatedly 
found ourselves with quite a respectable congregation of in¬ 
telligent native gentlemen, and have rejoiced in the opportu¬ 
nity of preaching from an arm-chair or a bench a sermon 
which those persons would not have listened to under any 
other circumstances. 

In those interviews we have invariably used th vernacular. 
There can be little doubt that, although the native gentlemen 
are more or less familiar with the English language, the shortest 
way to their hearts is by their mother-tongue ; and the more 
earnest they are, the more do they prefer that medium of com¬ 
munication. Still, the fact of their familiarity with English 
opens out an important sphere of usefulness to other than ver¬ 
nacular scholars. 

Of course the character of the conversation depends ma¬ 
terially upon the particular views represented by your auditors. 
Of two things you may be pretty well assured; first , no serious 
attempt will be made to defend old Hinduism ; and, secondly , 
nothing disrespectful will be said of Christ. The idea of de¬ 
fending the old system and the idea of abusing Christ seem 
alike to have been surrendered. You may find a distinction 
drawn between Christ and Christianity; every one will admit 
that against Christ nothing can be said, but some may question 
the claims of Christianity, and they do this on the supposition 
that popular Christianity is not altogether the system which 
Christ founded. 

Amongst the many hopeful features which mark the class of 
which we are speaking surely this general respect for Christ is 
not the least important. As illustrating this point we may 
state that for, say, fifteen years back, we have never heard a 
word of disrespect towards Christ proceed out of the mouth of 
an educated native. We have heard, on the contrary, hundreds 
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of times, expressions of the deepest admiration, often amounting 
to unfeigned veneration, for that holy Being. 

We would lay stress upon this feature as indicative of the 
actual drift of native scepticism and infidelity. 6 Is infidelity 
better than idolatry ? ’ is a query which has repeatedly fallen 
on our ear; and we are sure that those who have put the ques¬ 
tion k were at the time thinking of those alarming phases of 
European unbelief with which they were but too familiar. We 
are, however, convinced that the two things are not the same, 
but very different . The distinction between European and 
Indian unbelief should be borne in mind. In both cases, no 
doubt, it is a consumption ; but in Europe it is a consumption 
of the lungs , a vital part—it bears upon the very foundations 
of truth. In India it is a suppuration of an old cancerous 
tumour, which in the long run would have killed the patient; 
there it bears upon a monstrous system of error and superstition. 
Were we to seek an actual parallel to Indian scepticism, we 
should find it, not in modern European unbelief, but in that 
break-up of old faiths which in the Eoman Empire anticipated 
and facilitated the early triumphs of Christianity. That move¬ 
ment originated with the educated classes, but it did not stop 
with them. It has been truly said, 6 They outwardly conformed 
to the rites which they inwardly despised.’ Thus the work of 
dissolution preceded the assault of Christianity, and what the 
glorious upshot was we all know. 

It may interest the reader if we give a little sketch of 
a morning’s talk with a party of Baboos. He will thus get some 
idea of the argumentative line which they most frequently 
adopt, of the difficulties and objections which they urge ; and 
lie will also see the kind of answers which we have found the 
most telling in their case. It will be seen that we attach great 
value to the argument from analogy . Indeed, in dealing with 
persons of the class spoken of—persons who, while they acknow¬ 
ledge a God of nature with perfect attributes, repudiate the 
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idea of revelation—this is the only line of argument which is 
simply unanswerable. Every Indian missionary should not 
only read, but 6 mark, learn, and inwardly digest,’ the inimitable 
work of Bishop Butler. Here, then, are a few of the queries 
which from time to time are put to us. 

Query 1. 4 How can you reconcile the Biblical account of 
the fall of man and the introduction of moral and physical ev*l 
with the absolute perfections of the Deity ? If God be infinitely 
good and at the same time infinitely powerful, wcjpld he have- 
suffered the entrance of evil into his Universe ? ’ 

Answer . 4 But, my friend, you believe equally with myself 
that God is infinitely good and powerful; yet as you look around 
do you not see a thousand forms of moral and physical evil 
existing ? The question is, how do you reconcile this admitted- 
fact with the infinite perfections of the Deity ? ’ 

Query 2. 4 Well, the truth is, I cannot easily do that; but 
what I object to in the scriptural account is, that God is repre¬ 
sented as placing his creatures in circumstances of temptation? 
exposing them to inducements to go wrong? Is this probable 
and credible ? ’ 

Answer. 4 The Bible simply shows that God placed man in a 
state of probation , not that he put before him inducements to* 
evil. But again I must ask you to look at the existing state of 
things. You believe in a moral Governor of the Universe; you 
object to the Bible because it represents Him as placing man 
originally in a state of temptation. But can you help seeing 
that man—all men—persons of every class and position, are 
now subject to temptation, and that despite themselves ? Do we 
not find ourselves, from the cradle to the tomb, surrounded with 
what you call inducements to go wrong, and that, without con¬ 
stant effort to vanquish these temptations, we mud go wrong ? 
How have we come into our present perilous position ? Our 
chief peril, as you will agree, arises out of our natural constitu¬ 
tion—our passions and propensions. How have we got these 
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dangerous tendencies ? You know how the Bible accounts for 
them, but how do you account for them ? ’ 

Query 3. 6 Well, I admit it is not easy to account for 
them at all; but the Bible not only speaks of temptation, but a 
great Tempter —a powerful agent of evil, who, with myriads of 
subordinate agents, has for thousands of years been successfully 
waging war against the Deity, and corrupting mankind. Surely 
the existence of Satan utterly clashes with our innate notions of 
God as almighty and all-holy. Why did he not prevent the 
origin of Satan, or destroy him at once ? ’ 

A nsiver. i Are there no human devils in the world—no 
monsters of vice and wickedness—no tempters and seducers, 
luring the innocent and unsuspecting into the paths of corrup¬ 
tion and ruin ? You know there are; you know the world is full 
of such agents of evil; you know, too, that they seem to be 
fighting against God all too successfully; and yet God neither 
prevented their origin nor does He cut them off! They for tho 
most part work out their evil purposes just as the Bible repre¬ 
sents Satan and his angels as doing. What, then, are we to say 
to all these things ? At least you must see that your argument 
that the Bible cannot have come from God because of its account 
of temptation, of the introduction of evil, and of the existence 
of agents of evil, entirely falls to the ground; for the very things 
you object to exist under the moral and natural government of 
God in the Universe. Surely it is your wisdom and mine to 
bow in silence in all such matters, and, admitting our igno¬ 
rance, cry “ Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?”’ 

Query 4. 4 But now I have one question to ask you. The 
Bible teaches, and you believe, that Christianity is a divine and 
sovereign remedy—indeed, the only remedy, for man’s moral 
woes. I ask you, if that were so, is it not morally certain that 
the Almighty would have revealed that remedy to all his 
creatures ? Seeing all mankind equally needed the boon and 
were perishing for want of it, would he, as in this country, have 
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kept millions of his children for thousands of years in utter ig¬ 
norance of the only way of salvation ? At least we must believe 
that God is just and impartial.’ 

Answer, 4 1 agree with you we must so believe; but surely 
many things in nature seem as much at variance with this belief 
as is the particular objection you urge. Do we find God deals 
exactly alike with all nations ? Do we not see some raised J o 
the highest pitch of moral, social, and material eminence, 
whilst others again have been left for long ages to yrovel in ig¬ 
norance and barbarism ? Take next the case of the physical 
ailments to which man is heir. We may assume that there is 
somewhere in nature a remedy for every form of human disease. 
God knows where those remedies are; He knows, too, how many 
millions of his creatures are perishing for want of them ; why 
does he not reveal them at once and to all men ? You cannot 
tell why , any more than I can tell why he did not at once reveal 
to all nations his own remedy for man’s moral woes. But both 
you and I can see one thing: we see that just as, in the provi¬ 
dence of God, remedies for physical ailments are being gradually 
propagated among the human family, in the very same way is 
Christianity spreading itself through the earth. Your objection 
therefore against it for coming to India so late is seen to have 
no practical force at all; and, remember, you don’t refuse to 
enjoy the benefits our medical science has brought you because 
your forefathers were strangers to this boon.’ 

Query 5. 4 I can afford to waive that point; but a most for¬ 
midable objection lies against the very principle of the Christian 
scheme. That principle is, that the innocent suffers for the 
guilty, the just for the unjust! Surely the moral sense which 
God has given us, no less than our reason and common sense, 
recoils from such an idea.’ 

Answer . 4 However you may recoil from the idea, you cannot 
get rid of the fact . The thing itself stares you in the face 
wherever you look. Can you help seeing that the constitution 
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of nature, and the relation of man to man, are such, that ten 
thousand instances daily occur of the innocent suffering for the 
guilty ? Is there one here present who has not at some time 
or other suffered for the faults of others ? Are there no inno¬ 
cent women and children suffering for the vices of profligate 
husbands and fathers ? Are there not myriads of innocent sub¬ 
jects suffering for the rapacity and cruelty of tyrannical sove¬ 
reigns ? Why, the world, which you admit to be under the 
moral and natural government of (rod, abounds with illustra¬ 
tions of the principle you object against in Christianity. But 
-do you not perceive that your objection bears with a thousand¬ 
fold more force against the course of nature than against Christi¬ 
anity ? Here in the world around us the innocent are compelled 
to suffer for the guilty—they have no option, stern necessity 
involves this. Christianity, on the other hand, represents the 
innocent Sufferer as a volunteer in the matter—it was His choice 
to suffer. And then, who was the Sufferer? Why, it is a 
case, not of a mere man suffering for his fellow-men, but of God 
himself suffering for his guilty creatures! Then, look at the 
effects of this. You see thousands of innocent persons suffering 
for the guilty without a solitary good result accruing therefrom; 
all is evil; but look at the glorious result in the other case: 
by the vicarious sufferings of One “ the free gift comes upon all 
men to justification of life.” And then, lastly, do not forget 
that, for decades of centuries, your forefathers held the very 
doctrine you find fault with in Christianity: atonement, sub¬ 
stitution and vicarious suffering were, as you know, essential 
elements in their system. How did they get these notions ? If 
they reasoned them out for themselves, then they would seem 
not to be so unreasonable as you say they are; if they did not 
reason them out, whence did they derive them ? Was it not, 
think you, from some primeval Revelation ? 9 

These are but a few specimens of the kind of topics discussed 
in those interviews. Many others might be mentioned; for 
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instance,—the destruction of the Canaanites as enjoined by (rod 
"upon the Israelites, and the declaration that 6 the sins of the 
fathers are visited upon the children to the third and fourth 
generation,’ are frequently adduced as militating against the 
perfections of (rod’s character. The reader will at once see 
what a conclusive reply to these points also may be drawn from 
the analogy of nature. This is a style of argument which, &o 
to speak, 6 shuts up’ the objectors; it, at least, shows them that 
their objections are pointless as regards the Biblegand Christi¬ 
anity. It may have, and we trust has, other and more whole¬ 
some effects; it teaches a spirit of humility and self-distrust, 
teaches them that Iteason is by no means an infallible guide, 
that she may lead them astray ; and, finally, the very fact that 
precisely similar difficulties occur in the Christian scheme to 
those which are seen to exist in Nature, suggests the enquiry, 
whether, after all, each may not have the same Author. 1 

Nothing is more remarkable than the endless shades of 
opinion and sentiment which are met with among the class of 
which we are speaking. Ranging upwards from avowed Atheism 
to secret, but entire, belief in Christianity, you meet with every 
possible variety of thought and feeling. Not a few have, besides 
a respect for Christianity, a strong conviction of its ultimate 
triumph in India. We have now before us the very words of 
one who is a type of this class. He is an editor of a native 
paper conducted in the English language. He simply gives 
expression to what very many of his class feel and believe when 
he says— 


1 Sometimes ono is almost startled by \mlookccl-for objections. AVe remember 
oil one occasion a native gentleman laying his fingor on the words which God put 
into tho mouth of Samuel (1 Sam. xvi. 2), and asking how we reconciled that with 
absolute truthfulness. We Avert* a little surprised at the question, though it was- 
not very difficult to answer it. On another occasion an intelligent young man 
brought to us his Noav Testament, and pointed out tho seeming discrepance between 
John’s account of the hour of Christ's death and tho account given by the other 
Evangelists. These instances, at least, testify that tho Bible is read by men of 
this class, and with somo attention too. Surely this is in itself a feature of hope. 
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Though not a baptised Christian, my honest conviction is that the 
time must come when the whole of the Indian peninsula will be 
Christianised, and that neither Brahmanism nor Rationalism will be 
able to arrest the progress of Christianity. 

One day a native gentleman perfectly astounded us by a 
running series of quotations from the Bible; he seemed to 
have committed considerable portions of the book to memory. 

6 And how is it,’ said we , 6 as you have got so far, that you have 
not gone further ? ’ 6 Wait a while,’ said he; ‘ we shall all be 

Christians by-and-by.’ 

Another day a gentleman called us into his house, quietly 
beckoned us to follow him, and then led us on to the roof, and 
th'Sre, where no eye but (rod’s could see us, he declared that he 
had long been enquiring into the claims of Christianity , 6 and,’ 
said he,‘ no more doubt remains on my mind; I believe in Jesus 
as the Son of God and the Saviour of the world—by-and-by I 
must be baptised.’ Alas! he has not yet taken that step. We 
are acquainted with others of his type. One of these, a man of 
wealth and position, has, in heart, embraced the whole body of 
Christian doctrine; daily he gathers his children around him 
rand reads with them the Book of God ; his wife, too, is a 
believer. But he also shrinks from baptism. Not more than 
a stone’s throw from our home lived a native magistrate; he 
/died three years ago. For long years before his death was he a 
Christian in heart. He was never baptised, but he established 
a religious service in his house; he induced his native friends 
to join him every week in the study of the Bible and prayer. 
Strange to say, on Good Fridays this little community com¬ 
memorated the death of Christ in a ceremony bearing some 
resemblance to the Lord’s Supper. Another of those secret 
believers cattle to us and earnestly begged that we would allow 
him to slip into the church and join us at the Holy Communion! 
He shrank from the first sacrament, for that would have in- 
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volved publicity and the Cross , but he ardently longed to par¬ 
take of the second. 

Well, good reader, if only you knew what a terrible cross a 
respectable convert has to take up, you would pity more than 
censure, and pray for more than condemn, those weak brethren. 
It is, at least, something to rejoice over, that not a few educated 
Hindus feel the force of the truth. In a lower degree than a 
baptised confessor they witness to the truth and help it onward. 
This growing faith and knowledge are things which* will abide ; 
the conventional and social obstacles to an open confession are 
accidents which will pass away —are passing away. If in the 
condition of the educated natives generally there is much that 
is ominous and cloudy, it needs not a very sanguine mind to 
detect a silver lining to that cloud. 

ZENANA TEACHING. 

This is the last developed, though certainly not the least 
important, of our mission agencies; indeed, it is hardly possible 
to exaggerate its importance at the present time. It seems to 
be a natural law of society that neglected or injured classes in 
the long run avenge themselves on society at large. The case 
of the neglected and oppressed women of India is no exception 
to this rule. Their social degradation in past ages reacted in a 
corresponding degradation of the other sex; and now, the chief 
impediment to the elevation and advancement of the men is 
found in the ignorance and bigotry of the women. 

In a variety of ways do the women act as a drag upon the 
wheels of progress. Native gentlemen admit and bewail the 
fact, but in no respect is their obstructive influence more power¬ 
fully felt than in the matter of religion, lleligion has ever 
been the domain of woman’s strength in India. She may have 
been a cipher in other things, but the right of control in this 
respect has ever been conceded to her in the domestic circle. 
The account of this is easy and natural enough. The religious 
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instinct, which is so marked a feature in the mm of India, exists 
in an intensified degree in the vjomen ; religion is a leading 
topic of their thoughts, the main employment of their lives. 
Their exclusion from society, and their enforced ignorance of 
general subjects, naturally lead them to concentrate the affec¬ 
tions of their souls on this hallowed topic. The men have 
ever yielded the palm of superior devotion to the weaker sex; 
the women firmly grasp and resolutely exercise the control thus- 
ceded to them. The men may smile at the bigotry and super¬ 
stition of the women, but they submit to them nevertheless. 
Sincerity and enthusiasm are stronger than speculative know¬ 
ledge ; the men are enlightened, but undecided and insincere; 
the women are ignorant, but intensely earnest and devout, and 
so of course they carry the day. It may without doubt be- 
averred that, at the present time, the women of India are the 
mainstay of Hinduism. The influence of the priests is rapidly 
waning; the educated men either despise them or come to an 
amicable understanding with them, in which both parties play 
the hypocrite. But no such arrangement can break the spell of 
woman’s influence; she is in earnest about her religion, false 
though it be, and will remain so until she is educated and en¬ 
lightened. 

Perhaps there is hardly a missionary in India who has not 
had cause to lament the consequences of their influence. How 
many a young man has fought his way through doubts and 
fears to the truth; has at length embraced the truth in his 
heart; has got, as it were, one foot within the kingdom, and 
has then receded, perhaps never more to return! We could 
tell of a series of such cases. And what has been the deterring, 
diverting cause ? It has been woman's influence. Yes, many 
such a believer has been prepared to brave the reproach and 
hatred of friends and acquaintances, has been ready to sacrifice 
social standing and material advantages ; but the tears and en¬ 
treaties, the beseeching endearments of an agonised mother or 
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sister, he could not withstand; conscience has succumbed to 
natural affection. We have ourselves witnessed more than once 
the harrowing spectacle which we here indicate; and, as we have 
watched the scene of anguish, beheld the flowing tears, and 
listened to the frantic appeals of those who hung about the con¬ 
vert’s neck—we confess it—tears have risen to our eyes, we have 
shared the common distress; yea, and a half-guilty feeling has 
come over us, as being in some sense the cause of such bitter 
misery. But then the Master’s words have relieve^ us, teaching 
as they do the practical effect of the conflict of truth with error, 
light with darkness: ‘ Think not that I am come to send peace 
on earth: I came not to send peace, but a sword’ (Matt. x. 34). 

But surely all this shows us the immense, the overwhelming 
importance of the education of India’s daughters. If on phi¬ 
lanthropic grounds alone this is called for, on evangelistic 
grounds it is seen to be absolutely essential —essential to the 
progress of the truth in India. It is impossible ’ to estimate 
the extent to which our other missionary agencies depend upon 
the advancement of female education. It is a case in which 
there are two sides to the picture; now the ignorant devotion 
of the women constitutes a formidable obstacle in our way, but 
it is easy to comprehend that the same intensity of devotion, if 
enlightened and sanctified, would become a powerful auxiliary 
to the spread of the truth. 

Of the many tokens of good in India, none is more en¬ 
couraging and more remarkable than the present facilities for 
teaching the women. A quarter of a century ago the difficulties 
in the way seemed to be all but insuperable. The education of 
women was then looked upon, not only as useless, but as perni¬ 
cious and perilous. Domestic calamities would be sure to avenge 
such a daring innovation; at the very least the women them¬ 
selves would be spoilt; 6 they were bad enough without educa¬ 
tion, what would they be with it ? ’ Such was the logic of that 
day. Missionaries did what they could to break down this 
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prejudice; they did something in their way ; but God has done 
more in other ways. Again are we compelled to note the bene¬ 
ficial effects of English education ; one of its most important 
collateral consequences has been the gradual melting away of 
that old stupid prejudice. It may safely be averred that the 
English education of the men has made the education of the 
women a possibility; had not the minds of the men been 
expanded by contact with western science and literature, we 
might have knocked in vain at the doors of the Zenanas. As 
it is, not only have multitudes of educated natives come to see 
that it is a great wrong to keep their women in ignorance, but 
that it is a positive inconvenience . So long as they were ill- 
taught themselves they got on very well with untaught wi/es ; 
but a liberal education lias awakened within them a desire for 
more intelligence in their partners; accordingly in the large 
cities of India the Zenanas are being thrown open and European 
and American ladies are cordially invited to teach the secluded 
inmates. 

Several societies are already at work in this interesting field. 
Happily, with scarcely an exception, Christian teaching con¬ 
stitutes an essential feature of the instruction given. It is a 
noteworthy fact that most native gentlemen feel that religion 
in some way or other should enter into the teaching of their 
women; they might prefer a colourless type of religion to 
distinctive Christian teaching, but they accept this in preference 
to a purely secular system of education. 

This agency is of too recent an origin to justify a demand 
for striking results; indeed, as regards actual baptisms it would 
neither be surprising nor very discouraging if we had none to 
speak of. It must be borne in mind that serious as are the 
obstacles to an open confession of faith in the case of a man, 
they are vastly greater in the case of a woman . How is she to 
get baptism ? No missionary can penetrate the recesses of the 
Zenana; she must then come to the missionary; she must quit 

T 
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her life-long seclusion and come into the outer world, and 
accept all the consequences. And what are these ? Why, the 
very act involves the loss of home, husband, and children ; she 
must cast herself on the charity of strangers and foreigners, and 
what her future may be she knows not! Surely it is no marvel 
if few are found to brave such a prospect. Leaving such direct 
results altogether out of view, we may well afford to rejoi e in 
the present and hope for the future. The opening door is in 
itself a prodigious advantage, and if only thg daughters of 
Christendom enter into it with a right spirit and in sufficient 
numbers a glorious harvest is in store. 

Already a few grateful sheaves have been gathered in. It 
has been our happiness to baptise several Hindu ladies as the 
result of Zenana teaching. The case of the first of these may 
be regarded as typical of the rest. She lived with her husband 
in Calcutta, and was about seventeen years of age when a 
devoted agent of ‘ The Indian Normal School and Instruction 
Society ’ began to visit her. When she had learned to read, 
her teacher supplied her with a copy of the Bengali Bible. 
She read the book with curiosity and pleasure; her husband 
also showed an interest in ' listening to some of the touching 
stories of that holy book. For some time no higher feeling 
than amusement actuated either; but, ere long, the wife 
began to have deeper thoughts and impressions ; the character 
of Jesus, and the strange story of his love, took hold of her 
affections; she believed with the heart and then made confes¬ 
sion with her mouth ; she told her husband of her convictions. 
The man was taken aback at the revelation: it was one thing 
to read the Bible as a story book, quite a different thing to 
believe it; he never meant to believe it himself, and he was 
resolved his wife should not do so either. From that day did 
his tone change towards her; harshness and severity—yea, 
cruel stripes, took the place of tenderness and affection. It 
was perilous to read the book in the daytime, so the poor 
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woman economised the midnight hours, and whilst her husband 
slept, she would quietly light her lamp and pore over the 
hidden treasure. So three years passed over ; but all this while 
she felt an earnest desire for baptism. Her Christian friend 
and teacher judiciously refrained from advising any precipitate 
action in the matter; it was felt to be best to let the woman’s 
own conscience decide her conduct in this respect. The hour 
of decision came; she had long counted the cost, she had 
repeatedly prayed for guidance. At length, one morning, she 
left her home, came to us, and begged us to administer to her 
the holy rite. She had scarcely reached our abode when her 
husband with a party of liis friends came to demand her 
surrender. The woman came forward, and in a meek and 
loving spirit assured her lord that the step which she had taken 
was her own act entirely. 6 1 have not left you,’ said she, ‘ and 
I will not leave you ; my love to you is unchanged, and I will 
love and serve you until death; only let me be baptised, and I 
will return with you immediately.’ 

In vain she pleaded; curses were poured out upon her; 
then followed an attempt to Seize her by violence and drag her 
away. At this point only did we interfere; we observed that 
she was free to go as she came, but must not be coerced. The 
rest is soon told ; then and there was she renounced, and that 
for ever. She has never since crossed the threshold of her 
home, and another now fills the place she once occupied. 

There is, however, a bright streak in the dark picture ; for 
six years has this interesting convert walked worthy of her 
profession, and for the greater part of that time has she been 
employed as a teacher of her benighted sisters in Calcutta. 
She is still labouring in that capacity. 

Peculiarly solemn and touching were the circumstances under 
which we baptised another. She was a Hindu widow about 
thirty years of age. This lady hid long been a believer, but 
had lacked courage to make a public avowal of her faith. The 
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hand of God decided the matter for her. A serious disorder 
developed itself in her system. The only remedy was a surgical 
operation. This operation was of such a critical nature that, 
for the sufferer the chances between life and death were about 
equal. She elected to accept the risk, but she caused herself 
previously to be removed to the abode of her Christian friends. 
There we were summoned to her bedside; with perfect calm¬ 
ness and clearness she declared the grounds of her faith, and 
then received the holy ordinance of initiation. *We could not 
but feel solemnised at the reflection that, in a painfully literal 
sense, we were probably baptising her for the dead. By God’s 
mercy the operation was successfully performed, and she has 
since been employed as a Zenana teacher. 

Another case with which we were brought in contact was 
one of an exciting, almost heroic , interest. On a tour of school 
inspection we arrived one afternoon at Midnapore, a town some 
70 miles distant from Calcutta. Just before our arrival a native lady 
had presented herself before the clergyman of the station as a 
candidate for baptism. The Eev. M. C. Proby was the minister 
of the English community at that place, and knew very little 
of the vernacular. He begged us to help him in this unlooked- 
for emergency. We soon discovered the history of the case. 
Some months before, a native Christian woman, a member of 
our own congregation in Calcutta, had gone to take charge of 
a girls’ school at Midnapore. This woman had, of her own 
accord, begun to visit several of the neighbouring Zenanas; 
she had thus taught the lady we are speaking of to read. The 
reading of the Gospels and conversation with her Christian 
teacher impressed the pupil; the upshot was her visit to the 
clergyman and her demand for baptism. 

We tarried two or three days at the place and gave the 
woman special instruction preparatory to her baptism. The 
day of our departure witnessed a strange scene of violence 
and riot. The husband and friends of the woman, accompanied 
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by about two hundred persons, assaulted the parsonage, demand¬ 
ing the surrender of the woman. The clergyman, with, perhaps, 
more courage than discretion, ventured to confront the excited 
crowd. He was fiercely assailed, and had to seek refuge in his 
house wounded and bleeding. As he entered the house a host 
of angry men rushed in along with him ; their one object was 
to seize and carry off the lady. But they had reckoned without 
their host, or rather, their hostess. The clergyman had a wife, 
and she was a plucky Irishwoman; she proved herself equal to 
the occasion; she flung her arms around her Indian sister, the 
Hindu lady grasped her; thus the two ladies were locked together 
as one. It was an awkward predicament for the assailants; 
they did not want the white lady; besides, unpleasant conse¬ 
quences would be sure to follow her abduction, so they tugged 
away at the native lady; the more they tugged the closer the 
two held to each other. In such a matter delay is everything. 
In the meantime the police arrived and the woman was re¬ 
leased. 

Her friends next took out a writ of Habeas Corpus, and the 
woman was cited into the Judge’s Court. She there witnessed 
a good confession, and it was decided that she was free to act 
upon her convictions. A day or two after she was baptised by 
Mr. Proby. Subsequently she was brought down to Calcutta. 
In the Normal school of the society already referred to she has 
been trained for a Zenana teacher, and is now engaged as such 
at Lucknow. 6 It is a great joy,’ wrote she to us, 6 to do the 
Lord’s work.’ 

In her isolation and banishment she had a special ray of 
comfort. She had two children, the eldest was taken from her, 
and she may never see him again. The youngest was an in¬ 
fant, this she retained. The child lived to be three years old and 
then sickened and died. Some months ago we received the 
touching story of her loss frofn her own pen. Her simple 
plaintive tale is but the cry of many another bereaved heart. 
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but her circumstances and condition give to it especial force 
and pathos. She writes:— 

Oh, sir, you have heard of the terrible affliction which has befallen 
me. The Lord, my merciful God, has snatched from me the one 
precious child which was my stay and support in my earthly pil¬ 
grimage. Alas ! how wearisome now does my journey seem ! how 
destitute I feel myself to be ! I did not so much bewail my ban : *?h- 
ment from homo and from all that were dear to me, because God 
gave me this one precious jewel as my consolation. Oh, how very* 
very dear he was to me ! and how he showed his*love to God! 
When dying he said, ‘Mother dear, do repeat the hymn Olio 
klantho .’ 1 Oh, when shall I again listen to that sweet word 
‘ Mother * ? never, never, again in this world! Itepeatedly in his 
sleep ho would cry out, 4 Of such is the kingdom of heaven ! ’ Oli l 
never have I beheld a child like that; he was dearer to me than my 
own soul. Do pray for me ! From your sorrowing sister in Christ 
Jesus, . . . 

If it be true that 4 a touch of nature makes us all akin,’ then, 
perhaps, more than one Christian reader may not only sympa¬ 
thise with, but breathe a prayer to heaven for, this 4 sorrowing 
sister.’ 

It is no secret that, besides the little company of believing 
women who have avowed their faith by baptism, there are 
numbers who have embraced Christ in their hearts. Yes, many 
a gentle, timid spirit in the seclusion of her domestic prison 
is firmly clinging to the Cross for peace and safety; many a 
trembling believer is at this moment enduring great searchings 
of heart; on the one hand are the tender pleadings of natural 
affection, on the other is the stern voice of conscience. 4 Con¬ 
fess Christ openly,’ says the latter, 6 and take up your cross! ’ 
4 1 long to do it,’ is the tremulous reply, 6 but oh, such a o'oss ! 
may I not wait, and hope, and work ? may I not first try to en¬ 
lighten and save those who are so dear to me, and hope for the 


1 A Bengali version of * Art thou weary ? art thou languid ? * 
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future ? ’ And what shall we say ? It is easy to say, 4 Let the 
dead bury their dead; ’ but the question is, what ought we to 
say in a matter of this peculiar and delicate nature ? Should 
we advise every believing wife and mother at once to come out 
for baptism, knowing all that this step involves ? The question 
has repeatedly come before us in a practical shape; devoted 
Zenana teachers have asked for counsel in cases of the kind 
described. We trust we have not done wrong in saying, 4 Urge 
no woman to quit her home; take care that she shall know 
what the Master says, but leave the onus of decision with her¬ 
self.’ It is at least a matter of singular satisfaction to know 
that every believing inmate of a Zenana has her circle of in¬ 
fluence. Instead of upholding the family shrine with its endless 
round of senseless observances, instead of instilling into the 
minds of the children the silly and pernicious stories of the 
gods, she becomes a centre of light and an important auxiliary 
to the dissolving process whereby the old system is being as¬ 
sailed. It is no strange thing for such a believing, loving wife 
to find in her liberal-minded husband a willing learner. 

Some years ago one such a husband in Calcutta witnessed 
a scene of touching import. His wife was dying; she had 
long been a believer. He was sitting by her bedside when she 
asked him to open a drawer and bring to her the book which 
had long been her counsellor and consolation. She received 
the volume from his hands, and then, devoutly placing it on 
her head, blessed God for that priceless treasure. Anon, she 
requested the husband to bring her some water. He knew not 
her object but fulfilled her request. Then followed a scene 
which would have melted any Christian heart, and which even 
the Hindu husband beheld with wondering awe. The dying 
woman took the vessel of water in her hand, then looking to 
heaven asked a blessing on the act she was going to perform, 
and craved forgiveness if she were doing wrong. She. then 
poured the water on her own head, repeating the names of the 
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blessed Trinity as she did so. Not long after she passed away. 
That baptism found no entry in any church register below; 
but shall we not believe that it was duly registered in the ar¬ 
chives of the general assembly and Church of the first born in 
heaven/ and that shouts of welcome greeted the arrival of that 
ransomed spirit in the heavenly courts ? 
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CHAPTEE X. 

THE NATIVE CIIDKCH. 

‘ Other sheep I have which are not of this fold; them also I must bring and 
they shall hear my voice; and there shall bo one fold and one shepherd.’—John 
x. 16. 

A full and particular account of the origin and development 
of the native Church in the several provinces of India would 
take us far beyond the compass of our present design. Our 
object is rather to speak of accomplished facts than to delineate 
the mode of their accomplishment. 1 

A glance at certain salient points is all we can adventure as to 
the past history of the Church. We may candidly acknowledge, 
with some humiliation to ourselves, that (as regards protectant 
missions) to the Danes belongs the honour of first bringing the 
Gospel to bear upon the natives of India. In 1706, with the sanc¬ 
tion and support of the King of Denmark, two young Danish 
missionaries commenced the Evangelical assault upon Hinduism 
at Tranquebar, a Danish settlement. Five years before, the 
4 Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts ’ had 
been founded in England by a Royal Charter. To the credit of that 
venerable society be it recorded that, in a time of emergency, 
it generously accorded help to the Danish missionaries by a 


1 Tho story of the building up of the present native Church is in itself a most 
copious subject. It is well told in The History of Protestant Missions in India 9 
by tho Rev. M. A. Shcrring M.A., LL.B., an able and devoted missionary of the 
London Missionary Society. This interesting work appeared only a few months 
ago; and wo thankfully acknowledge our obligation to Mr. Sherring for many of 
the facts which appear in our present chapter. 
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pecuniary contribution to their treasury and by a supply of 
useful books for their library. 

Subsequently the 6 Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge ’ opened a special fund in England for the aid of the 
Danish Mission. It is recorded that 6 nothing could be more 
gratifying than the liberality of the English who distinguished 
themselves on this occasion. People of all ranks, nobility a*-d 
clergy, ladies and gentlemen, citizens and merchants, contributed 
to a large amount, some without wishing it to^be known.’ 
In the absence of direct missionary enterprise it is gratifying to 
note this early budding of missionary interest in England. 
It continued to grow. Some years later we find the Christian 
Knowledge Society, in concert with the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
devising fresh means of assistance for the Danish Mission. 
Three young missionaries of that nation before starting for 
India visited England; they had an audience of the king 
(George I.), who gave them a contribution from his privy purse; 
the Princess Charlotte Amelia also gave them money, and 
promised that her prayers should follow them. Sermons were 
preached and collections made in the German Chapel Eoyal and 
the Savoy Church; a free passage was given them in a British 
ship of war, and they left England laden with presents, and 
carrying from the Archbishop of Canterbury a pastoral letter to 
Schultze, the senior missionary at Tranquebar. 

In 1726 Schultze established a mission in Madras, and 
in 1729 baptised in that city as many as 140 persons. The 
Christian Knowledge Society, which had all along aided the 
Danish Mission, in 1730 sent out its first missionary to 
Madras. Ultimately that Society accepted the entire re¬ 
sponsibility and control of the Madras Mission. In 1736, 
just ten years after tho commencement of the mission, the 
converts numbered 415 souls. 

In the meantime the Kajah of Tanjore had welcomed the 
Danish missionaries and sanctioned the preaching of the Gospel 
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throughout his dominions. At the date last mentioned a 
number of congregations existed in that kingdom, representing 
a body of 1,140 members. The Tranquebar congregations 
comprised 1,189 native Christians. Of these latter 636 were 
communicants. During the next ten years these two missions 
were augmented by^well-nigh 4,000 baptisms. 

Thus in Southern India considerably more than a century 
ago vigorous and prosperous missionary operations were carried 
on. If we are humbled to think how little we, as a nation, had 
to do with these operations, we can at least rejoice at the for¬ 
wardness and success of others in that promising field. 

The arrival in 1750 of Christian Frederick Schwartz forms 
an important epoch in the history of missions in Southern 
India. The political influence exercised by this simple, but 
devoted and able missionary, is in itself a remarkable pheno¬ 
menon. He lived and acted in troublous times ; and it may be 
safely asserted that, in respect of moral power , he was in those 
times absolutely without a rival. Had not his heart been well 
established in grace, his head might have been turned by the 
greatness whicli was thrust upon him; but, in truth, the 
strength of his heart accounted for the strength of his character 
and the extent of his influence. In the midst of the crooked, 
treacherous policy and bloody strifes of that period, Schwartz 
stands out in bold relief as a pillar of righteousness and truth. 
The contending parties hated and distrusted each other, but all 
revered and trusted the humble, God-fearing, self-denying 
missionary. Each party in turn sought his counsel and aid; he 
was the only man whose word was beyond doubt, whose character 
was above suspicion. ‘Padre,’ said the Eajah of Tanjore, ‘I 
have confidence in you, because you are indifferent to money.’ 
AVhen the Government of Madras desired to come to terms with 
the formidable Hyder Ali, that bold warrior refused to receive a 
civilian negotiator. ‘ Let them send me,’ said lie,' 6 the Christian, 
(meaning Schwartz); he will not deceive me.’ The Government 
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gladly availed itself of the services of Schwartz in that difficult 
undertaking. The Rajah of Tanjore on his death-bed begged 
the missionary to accept the guardianship of his adopted son 
and heir. At the request of the British authorities at Madras he 
accepted that post, and also presided over the native Court of 
Justice. 1 

But whatever else the exigences of the times might requite 
Schwartz to be, a missionary he would be. He never for a 
moment forgot the commission he had received frojji the King 
of kings. Though a diplomatist, a judge, the guardian of a 
sovereign prince, and a mediator between contending powers, 
lie could still say, ‘ One thing I do; 9 he was ever witnessing for 
his Master. On one occasion he visited Ceylon, and by his fer¬ 
vent zeal and stirring addresses infused new life into the Dutch 
missions in that island. He performed other missionary tours, 
chiefly on foot, to Cuddalore, Madras, Tanjore, and Trichinopoly. 
Everywhere a holy enthusiasm marked him and left its impress 

1 Sir John Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth and Governor-General of India, 
in a minute to the Court of Directors, says of Schwartz, that ‘lie has never heard 
his name mentioned without respect, who is as distinguished for the sanctity of 
his manners as for his ardent zeal in the promulgation of his religion.’ 

Alas! 4 another king aroso who knew not Joseph.’ Ere long a now spirit came 
over the Court of Directors and their representatives in India; missionary enter¬ 
prise was forbidden, and again and again were tho successors of Schwartz denounced 
and driven from the country. As late as 1810 an order was issued by tho Indian 
Government, ‘that missionaries were not to preach to the natives, or suffer the 
native converts to do so; not to distribute religious tracts, or suffer the people to 
do so; not to send forth converted natives, or to take any steps, by conversion or 
otherwise, to porsuede tho natives to embrace Christianity! ’—Rev. J. Long’s Hand¬ 
book of Bengal Missions, p. 31. 

Those were dark days of reproach! Bless God that that darkness is past and 
that better counsels now prevail! The following passage from a Government 
document, printed three yoars ago by order of the House of Commons, will bo 
road with thankfulness and satisfaction : ‘ The Government of India cannot but 
acknowledge the great obligation under which it is laid by the benevolent exertions 
made by those 600 missionaries, whose blameless exnmple and self-denying 
labours aro infusing new vigour into the stereotyped life of the great populations 
placed under English rule, and aro preparing them to bo in every way better men 
and better citizens of the groat empire in which they dwell.’— Statement exhibiting 
the Moved and Materud Progress and Condition of India during the year 1871-2. 
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behind him. At length he fixed his head-quarters at Trichi- 
nopoly ; there, as the agent of the Christian Knowledge Society, 
for a time he lived and laboured. ‘ Here, on an income of 
forty-eight pounds a year, dressed in dimity dyed black, eating 
rice and vegetables cooked in native fashion, and living in a 
room of an old building just large enough to hold himself and 
liis bed, Schwartz devoted himself, with the utmost simplicity, 
combined with an enthusiasm which consumed him, to his apo- 
si olic labours among the inhabitants of the city and neighbour¬ 
hood.’ 1 

Some years later he found his way to Tinnevelly. The 
Danish missionaries had already taken possession of the town of 
Palamcottah. In 1771 a native preacher had been appointed 
to this station. Schwartz fostered and furthered the good work 
which the natives had begun. At length he had the satisfac¬ 
tion of arranging for the confirmation of 100 converts at 
that place. In 1785 he again visited that mission and ad¬ 
ministered the Holy Communion to 80 persons out of a con¬ 
gregation of 160. Such was the beginning of that great and 
glorious work over which we now rejoice in the district of 
Tinnevelly. Schwartz did not confine his efforts to Palam¬ 
cottah; he, in conjunction with Jcenicke, an able and earnest 
missionary sent out by the Christian Knowledge Society in 
1788, by a series of itinerations helped to spread the truth 
through other parts of that province. A number of chapels also 
were set up at his expense. Now 4 the little one has become a 
thousand.’ In the present day the two great missionary 
societies of the Church of England can rejoice over a native 
Christian community of upwards of 60,000 persons. 

After the decease of Schwartz and Jcenicke the work in 
Southern India languished for want of men. In 1807 there 
were only three missionaries to superintend the districts of 


1 Shorring’s Protestant Missions in India, p. 33. 
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Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and Tinnevelly! The latter province 
was almost left to take care of itself. At length in 1816 the 
Rev. J. Hough, a devoted Government chaplain, was appointed 
to Palamcottah. This good man became the ( nursing father ’ of 
the infant Church; he purchased a piece of land on which he 
erected two schoolrooms ; from time to time he visited the 
village congregations, and established schools in different par's 
of the district. Ultimately the Church Missionary Society 
took up the good work which Mr. Hough had so^successfully 
carried on. Its first missionaries to Tinnevelly were sent out - 
in 1820. 

In the meantime several stations in the district remained 
nominally attached to the Christian Knowledge Society. In 
1829 this Society surrendered the charge of those stations to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
Tims, side by side, have the two great missionary organisations 
'of our Church laboured with a holy and friendly emulation for 
forty-seven years. They have divided the land between them, and 
the blessing of Heaven has rested on the labours of each. The 
Church Missionary Society was the first in the field, and has always 
had the largest staff of labourers. About two-thirds of the native 
'Christian community belong to its missions. It is an interest¬ 
ing reflection that, whilst we write, the two senior missionaries 
of the sister societies (Dr. Caldwell and Dr. Sargent) are 
•awaiting consecration as the first Missionary Bishops of Tinne¬ 
velly. 1 

1 Wo would not pass over in silence a memorable and graceful proceeding 
•of the London Missionary Society in 1865. That society had, many years 
previously, planted six stations in the south-western portion of Tinnevelly ; these 
were in connection with its older missions in Travancoro. As time advanced and 
the Propagation Society increased its congregations, the missions of the respective 
societies began to intersect each other. An amicable conference took place 
between the representatives of each of the societies, and, as Dr. Caldwell expresses 
it, * the six congregations referred to were made over, in the most generous way, 
by the London Missionary Society to the Propasation Society.’ The former 
society engaged to restrict its operations to the province of Travancore. Such 
an incidont deserves recording as an exemplary illustration of what should be tho 
common law of missions— non-interference and large-hearted charity. 
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Turning our attention to Bengal we find in 1758 the 
Christian Knowledge Society sending to Calcutta the Rev. J. 
Kiernander, a Danish missionary. Only one year before had 
the great battle been fought on the plains of Plassy which 
transferred to Britain the supremacy in Bengal. Colonel Clive, 
the renowned victor in that noted contest, had seen Kiernander 
in the Madras Presidency, and had been struck with the bene¬ 
ficial effects of his labours. Clive made no great pretension to 
religious feeling, but he saw neither peril nor bad policy in 
welcoming an earnest missionary to the province which his 
sword had so lately won. He gave Mr. Kiernander a house to 
live in, and, together with the members of his council, encou¬ 
raged him in the prosecution of his evangelistic objects. The 
missionary began by establishing a school, which in the first 
year contained 174 pupils. A number of conversions rewarded 
his faithful toil; among those whom he received into the 
Church was a Brahman—the first Brahman baptised in Bengal! 
As in South India so in Bengal, the Christian Knowledge 
Society extended a helping hand to the work which the Danes 
commenced. After aiding the operations for some years by 
supplying funds, the society at length sent out a second 
missionary, a Mr. Diemer, from Halle. 

Mr. Kiernander married a lady with a considerable fortune. 
Up to that period Calcutta had no church of any kind; the 
worthy missionary resolved to supply this crying defect. He 
expended in 1770 more than 6,500/. in the erection of the first 
church at the capital of British India. This building, called 
6 The Mission Church,’ is still in existence. For more than a 
century back has it been a witness to the truth ; from its pul¬ 
pit has a noble company of preachers successfully proclaimed 
the pure truths of the gospel; and within its precincts may 
now be seen sacred mementoes of those whose pleadings in 
times past were heard within its walls—thus, David Browne, 
Thomason, Henry Martyn, Corrie, Dealtry, and Daniel Wilson, 
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are worthily commemorated. May its candlestick never be 
removed, and may it never lack fitting successors to those 
departed worthies! The church is now in the hands of the 
Church Missionary Society, and its services are conducted by 
its secretaries for the time being. 

Kiemander may with truth be termed the Apostle of North¬ 
ern India. He died in 1799, in the eighty-eighth year of 1 : s 
age; he had spent forty-one years in India without once revisit¬ 
ing Europe. Schwartz, the Apostle of Southern India, passed to 
his rest just one year earlier, aft?r forty-eight years of unbroken 
toil in the land of his adoption. Verily, there were missionary 
giants in those days. 1 

Mr. Kiernander began his work, as we have seen, under the 
sunshine of official favour; but he lived into the dark age ; 
he lived to witness the reign of official cowardice and anti- 
Christian bitterness. We blush to think of certain facts of 
that gloomy era; and, as we record them for our common 
humiliation, the cry ascends from our heart, 6 Remember not, 
Lord, our offences, nor the offences of our forefathers! ’ In 
1793 a director of the East India Company stated publicly 
‘ that were 100,000 natives converted, he should hold it as the 
greatest calamity that could befall India.’ In the same year 
did a member of the Court of Proprietors declare at the India 
House, * that the sending of missionaries to our Eastern terri¬ 
tories is the most wild, extravagant, expensive, unjustifiable 
project that was ever suggested by the most visionary specula¬ 
tor ; that the project would affect the ultimate security of our 
Eastern possessions; ’ and yet that gentleman professed to be a 

1 Very touching is tho story of the closing scenes in the life of this latter 
missionary hero. ‘ In liis last illness a transient improvement in his condition 
enabled him to visit his church at tho Christmas festival. The congregation was 
wild with excitement, and he could scarcely make his way through tho crowd. At 
his death in February a long and bitter cry of lamentation arose from multitudes, 
and the Rajah [of Tanjore] shed a flood of tears over his body, and covered it 
with a cloth of gold/ Sherring’s Protestant Missions in India , p. 55. 
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follower of Him who said, Preach the gospel to every creature.’ 
But he was a proprietor , and what were perishing millions to 
good dividends ? The extension of the Episcopate to India 
was viewed with such alarm, that it was argued that if this 
6 wild scheme ’ were carried out, 6 our empire would not be 
worth a day’s purchase.’ And wnen finally the terrible event 
took place, and, in 1814, Bishop Middleton, the first Bishop of 
Calcutta, was consecrated, the publication of the sermon 
preached on the occasion was forbidden as being fraught witli 
peril. 1 

Six years before Kiernauder’s course was run, and in the 
very year when the 6 director ’ and 6 proprietor 5 so vigorously 
denounced missionary intrusion, a young missionary had the 
audacity to 6 run the blockade.’ That young man had con¬ 
ceived the daring enterprise as, with 1 [ebrew and Greek gram¬ 
mars before him, he had toiled for his living by making shoes. 
When his own heart began to burn on the subject he spoke to 
his Christian brethren. He was a baptist, and his name was 
Carey—a more honoured name the missionary roll does not 
contain. Scant was the sympathy which he received. Perhaps 
we shall be pardoned if, with thankful pride, we record the fact 
that the first minister in London who bade him God speed 
w T as a well-known clergyman of the English Church, ‘the 
venerable John Newton, who advised him with the fidelity and 
tenderness of a father.’ 2 

Ultimately this eminent man went out under the auspices 
of the Baptist Missionary Society. Some address was called for 
in making good his footing in Bengal. As missionaries were 
6 contraband articles,’ he obtained an appointment as superin¬ 
tendent of an indigo factory at Malda. There, in the swamps 
of the Sunderbuns, he, for five years, laboured in silence and 
obscurity. He preached to the servants of the factory, and 

1 Rev. J. Long’s Handbook of Bengal Missions , p. 14. 

2 Carey, Marshman, and Ward , by Mr. John Marshman, pp. 12, 13. 

U 
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occasionally ventured with the good news into the neighbouring 
villages. During that period he translated the whole of the 
New Testament into Bengali. 

In 1799 four other missionaries in an American vessel 
arrived in the Hooghly. The Government were no sooner ap¬ 
prised of this, than they took measures to seize and deport the 
intruders. Happily there was a Befuge-city, to which the f uir 
offenders had already betaken themselves. Serampore, a town 
on the Hooghly, sixteen miles to the nortli of Calcutta, was a 
Danish settlement; thither the missionaries fled. But they 
were Englishmen , and so British subjects ; accordingly a demand 
for their surrender was made to the Danish Governor. • To his 
honour be it spoken, Colonel Bie disregarded the demand and 
sheltered the offenders ; and, to the credit of Marquis Wellesley, 
the Governor-General, be it also told that he did not repeat 
the demand. 

The four missionaries were Baptists. The patronage ac¬ 
corded by the Danish authority at Serampore resulted in the 
establishment of a mission of the Baptist Society at that place. 
Dr. Carey joined his brethren, a press was introduced, Biblical 
translation was the main feature in the efforts to which he and 
his able colleagues devoted themselves. When it is remembered 
that either the whole or portions of the sacred Scriptures were 
translated by them into Bengalee, Sanscrit, Persian, Ooriya, 
Mahratta, and Chinese, it will be seen how deeply indebted are 
missionaries of other societies to the labours of those eminent 
men. 

The London Missionary Society sent out its first missionary 
to North India in 1798. Mr. Forsyth found protection under 
the Dutch flag at Chinsurah, and carried on mission work at 
that station for many years. 

In 1807 we find the Church Missionary Society first turned 
its attention to Bengal; in that year it sent a liberal sum of 
money to be expended in translational efforts. In 1812 it formed 
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a Corresponding Committee in Calcutta ; in 1815 it commenced 
actual work by founding a school at Kidderpore, in the suburbs 
of the city; in 1816 it sent out its first missionaries; these 
were the Rev. Messrs Greenwood and Schrceter, the former was 
an Englishman, the latter a German. In 1821 the society pur¬ 
chased an estate at Mirzapore, a district of Calcutta; on that 
spot there is now a church, schools, three missionary houses, and 
several hundred native Christians. 

hi 1818 the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
opened a communication with Bishop Middleton as to the best 
method of appropriating 5,000/., the sum which they had 
allotted to mission work in North India. The Bishop had 
already set his heart on founding a college for the training of 
mission agents. He recommended the society to support that 
object. The Church Missionary Society contributed a similar 
sum, and in 1820 the foundation-stone of Bishop’s College, Cal¬ 
cutta, was laid. It would be wrong to speak of that institution 
as an entire failure, it has done real good in its day. The labours 
of those eminent men who have presided over it in days gone 
by have not been lost; not a few well-qualified and earnest 
students have done credit to the training which they received 
within its walls. It may do much more good in days to come ; 
but, for reasons which we cannot here discuss, it has undoubtedly 
failed to realise the bright anticipations of its founders. 

Bishop Middleton, with the aid of the Christian Knowledge 
Society, established a number of vernacular schools in Calcutta 
and its neighbourhood. In 1826 the society made over its 
schools to the Propagation Society. Soon after, the Venerable 
Society sent out the Rev. T. Morton, its first missionary, a man 
ot considerable ability, who, by the publication of a Bengali 
dictionary and other vernacular works, rendered important ser¬ 
vice to the great cause of missions in Bengal. 

The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland sent its 
first missionary representatives to Bengal in 1830. IIow the 
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most eminent of its agents inaugurated the era of English edu¬ 
cation we noticed in the last chapter. When, in 1844, the dis¬ 
ruption took place in the Church of Scotland, Dr. Duff and 
others of his brethren joined the seceders; thus, from that 
period, Scotch missions in Calcutta and Bengal have been re¬ 
presented by the agents of the General Assembly of the Kirk 
and those of the Free Church of Scotland. Eight well have 
they shown how to 4 agree to differ,’ and how to provoke each 
other’s zeal by a holy rivalry in well-doing. C 

As regards the Presidency town of Bombay, it is again 
somewhat humiliating to acknowledge that, not to Britons but 
to Americans belongs the credit of first carrying the Gospel to 
that city. It is especially humbling when the story of their 
arrival is told. In 1813 the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions sent out six missionaries to Calcutta. The 
Government refused them permission to land, and ordered them 
at once to leave the country. Two of those good men contrived 
to make their way to Bombay. The Governor of the Western 
Presidency, Sir Evan Nepean, w’as a man of deep religious prin¬ 
ciple; he received the refugees; but, ere long, a peremptory order 
arrived from the Supreme Government, charging Sir Evan im¬ 
mediately to deport the intruders. The godly Governor ventured 
to disobey the order, but he at the same time made an earnest 
representation of the case to the authorities in India and at 
home. Whilst negotiations were in progress, war broke out 
between England and America; yet, ultimately, the mission¬ 
aries were suffered to remain. 

Seven years later the Church Missionary Society sent out its 
first missionary to Bombay. In 1823 the Scottish Missionary 
Society entered on the same field. The Propagation Society 
commenced its work in that city in 1859. 

We have seen that in 1726 Schultze, with the aid of the 
Christian Knowledge Society, founded the first mission in the 
city of Madras. About the beginning of the present century 
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the London Missionary Society sent its first agents to ihis city. 
In 1806 official prejudice against evangelical operations showed 
itself in an order from the Governor of Madras prohibiting 
‘ the formation of a Bible Association or Committee, or even the 
general circulation of a subscription paper.’ Still the Word 
of God grew and prevailed. In 1815 the Church Missionary 
Society commenced its work in the southern capital by sending 
thither two German missionaries. One year later the Wesleyan 
Mission was established in Madras; this was followed in 1836 
by a branch of the same American Society as in 1813 had begun 
the mission in Bombay. The Church of Scotland began its 
work in Madras in 1837. 1 

We have thus taken a brief and rapid glance at the origin 


1 Besides the honoured societies specified in the preceding sketch there are 
several others which entered the country at more recent dates. It is a common 
and not unnatur.il impression that the presence of so many different missionary 
bodies must act as a prejudice to the great cause of missions. ‘ Surely,’ says an 
outsider, * the heathen must be puzzled and deterred by the spectacle of so many 
different forms of faith ! ’ True, so it would be, if each society really presented a 
different aspect of the faith ; so it would be if the band of each society were raised 
against its fellows ; but it is quite otherwise when the heathen find, as they do 
find, that the missionaries of those different societies preach so much alike that they 
can detect no difference between them, especially wlnn they see the agents of 
those various societies working together, notwithstanding their varieties, in 
harmony and love. The thing then strikes the thoughtful heathen in a new light 
altogether; they say --wo have heard them say it— 4 Well, whatever the points of 
difference may be, tile one fact of fundamental agreement is too patent to bo 
denied.’ The moral effect of this impression is worth something among those who 
are so familiar with party strifes and conventional animosities among themselves. 
Happily whatever may be the state of tilings at home, the day has not yet come 
in India when the heathen would be led to exclaim, ‘See how these Christians hate 
each other! ’ Four years ago it was our privilege to attend the great Missionary Con¬ 
ference at Allahabad, when representatives of all thoso societies were present. In 
that Conference, wo venture to say, there were as true sons of the Church of 
England as are to be found anywhere. There were true and honest Dissenters 
too; no compromise of any kind was asked or made. ‘ Owe no man anything, but 
to love one another ’ might have been the motto of that gathering. United prayers 
and consultations of several days were wound up by a united Communion ; and it may 
gratify some of our readers and softeu their prejudice to be told that the Dissenting 
missionaries requested two of the Church missionaries to administer the holy 
ordinance according to the rites of the Church of England, whilst they reverently 
came around and received the sacred elements from their hands. 
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and early development of missionary operations in India; but 
the time would fail us to tell of the gradual extension of those 
operations amidst the teeming populations, the ancient cities, 
the numerous villages, the vast plains, and the hilly ranges 
comprehended within the bounds of the three Presidencies. The 
time would fail us to tell the story of physical endurance, 
moral heroism, self-sacrifice, soul-consuming zeal, of singular 
erudition, of still more marvellous faith and love, of patient 
and persistent toil through long years of seeming ^niitlessness, 
which have distinguished not a few Indian missionaries. Many 
of those 6 have gone up higher,’ some are still adorning the posts 
they fill. Of all such it may be said 4 their record is on high;’ 
and, as we think of the varied graces which have marked some 
of these worthies, and the mean estimation in which the world 
has held them, the words seem to rise to our lips, 4 Of whom 
the world was not worthy ! ’ Verily, we missionaries of a later 
generation have only to study the annals of our fathers to find, 
it may be, food for humiliation, and incentives to a higher 
missionary life. 

We pass on to speak of the visible outcome of all this in 
the present number and character of the native Christian com¬ 
munity. 

As regards number, we cannot do better than cite a passage 
from the interesting (lovernment document to which we have 
already, in a previous note, referred. The Blue Book in question 
says, 4 The statistical returns state very clearly and completely 
the number of the converts who have been gathered into the 
various Indian missions, and the localities in which they may 
be found. They show also that a great increase has taken place 
in the number of these converts during the last twenty years; 
as might be expected from the lapse of time, the effects of earlier 
instruction, and the increased number of missionaries employed. 
In 1852 the entire number of Protestant native converts in 
India, Burmali, and Ceylon amounted to 22,400 communicants 
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in a body of 128,000 native Christians of all ages. In 1862 the 
communicants were 49,688, and the native Christians were 
213,182. In 1872 the communicants were 78,494, and the 
converts, young and old, numbered 318,363.’ 

No doubt the number of communicants is what we may 
term the vital statistic; for this tends to show the proportion 
of earnest spiritual life existing in the native Christian com¬ 
munity. But at present we are dealing with the grand total 
of that community. The broad fact then meets us that, 
four years ago, this comprised a body of nearly 320,000 
persons. But the most striking feature is the actual ratio 
of increase . If we compare the statistics of 1852 and 1872, 
we see that, in a period of twenty years, the native Christhuis 
have multiplied at a rate of 150 per cent. {Suppose this 
rate of increase to continue, and, in less than 150 years, the 
Christian community will be equal to the present population 
of India—say, 250,000,000. But it will be observed that the 
ratio of increase in the last of the two decades is much greater 
than in the former; thus it is quite supposable, and, indeed, 
probable, that each succeeding decade will show a proportionate 
advance in the ratio. If, therefore, any of our readers prefer 
jigwres to faith, and numerical probabilities to a quiet reliance 
on prophetic assurances, they may readily satisfy themselves that 
the prospect of India’s evangelisation is neither so visionary or 
so remote as many persons imagine. 

For ourselves, we do not attach much importance to such 
calculations. Unlooked-for events may hasten or impede the 
grand consummation; still we have as good ground to hope as 
to fear in this matter, and no one, we think, can contemplate 
the general aspect of native society in India without an im¬ 
pression that the God of missions may do a short work in that 
land. The day may not be very far distant when the manifold 
agencies, destructive and constructive, so long operating in the 
country, shall eventuate in some grand crisis when whole masses 
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of the population shall desert the old citadel and come over to 
the Christian camp. 

Whenever that takes place, it will assuredly be found that 
the Gospel net will enclose bad fish as well as good, and that* 
probably, the former will predominate. But so the Master, 
in the simile referred to, led us to expect it would be ; so it ever 
has been from Apostolic times downward ; so especially was it m 
the promulgation of Christianity in heathen Europe; 
conversions was the leading feature; kings were tyiptised, and 
with them hundreds of their nobles and thousands of their sub¬ 
jects. Out of that rough material has the present Church been 
built up. And what is the character of the present Church, but 
that of a Church within a Church t The true, the living Church, 
still rests as a kernel in the bosom of the outward and visible 
Church. 

So is it with the Church in India, the great body of native 
Christians, without doubt, correspond to nominal Christians at 
home. They are not hypocrites, they intellectually embrace the 
facts and doctrines of the Gospel. Morally and socially they 
have been elevated by Christianity ; there is no question that, 
generally speaking, their moral standard is considerably higher 
than that of the heathen around ; indeed, in this respect, they 
need not shrink from comparison with their brethren in Christ¬ 
endom. 

A large proportion of these are the children of the original 
converts, and they, to a great extent, reflect the characteristics 
of their parents. Varied were the influences and diverse the 
motives which actuated those converts in their profession of 
Christianity. Very many took that step from an intellectual 
conviction of the truth of our holy religion ; they had no deep 
sense of need, no profound yearning after divine things, but 
they came to feel that, in a comparison of Christianity with 
their own systems, there was no room to doubt its superiority; 
hence they embraced the better faith. 
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In those cases where conversion has assumed the aspect of 
a popular movement—where considerable masses of the popula¬ 
tion have been gathered into the Church—motives of a very 
inferior, not to say sinister, character have been brought into 
play. Tinnevelly in South India and Krishnaghur in Bengal 
furnish illustrations of this feature. 

A sketch of the rise and progress of the latter mission will 
furnish a fair sample of the nature of such movements and of 
the mixed motives which characterise the converts In 1832 
the Church Missionary Society established a school in the town 
of Krishnaghur, which is the capital of the district bearing 
that name. In a short time one hundred boys were gathered into 
the school; through the medium of the pupils the missionary, 
Mr. Deer, was brought into contact with their parents. Before 
the year was out five adults were baptised. General consternation 
and fierce animosity attended this commencement of the work. 
But other enquirers appeared, and in a very short time seven 
families of the singular sect called Karta Bhajas (see p. 206) 
were added to the Church. The missionary after this visited 
Europe. He was once more at his post in 1835; he and another 
missionary, Mr. Kruckeberg, began to visit the Karta Bhajas in 
different parts of the district. During the course of a year 
thirty members of this sect were baptised. A violent persecu¬ 
tion raged against them ; one was poisoned, the wives and 
children of others were taken from them, and were only restored 
on the interposition of the magistrate. Two years later we find 
the head men of ten villages of Karta Bhajas craving instruction 
in Christianity ; they were ultimately baptised. Forthwith they 
established public Christian worship in their respective villages. 
Their position in some measure screened them from the violence 
of the heathen, but all who ventured to attend the services 
which they conducted did so at their peril. The commotion 
rapidly spread, and the entrance of a missionary into any of 
the neighbouring villages was the signal for alarm and bitter 
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animosity. On one occasion the people cried out, ‘ What! has the 
pestilence reached us also ? ’ In that village there was but one 
enquirer; his two brothers fled from their home in sheer fright, 
lest they should catch the infection ! 

So far, that is, up to the year 1838, the movement bore the 
stamp of genuine earnestness; so far as appeared, the sole 
moving principle was spiritual concern ; no temporal advantages 
rewarded a change of religion, on the contrary, suffering and 
loss, hatred and obloquy, fell upon the converts. ^ Their faith 
was thus a tried faith ; and well did they stand the test. 

A new phase came over the movement in the latter half of 
1838. This really constituted a crisis of a most momentous 
character; God’s hand was in it. The river Jellinglii rose to 
an unprecedented height, the country was inundated, and the 
whole of the crops, then ripe for the sickle, were destroyed. 
Christians and heathen were involved in one common calamity, 
they had neither food for the coming year nor seed for the next 
season. Was it very wonderful that the sympathy of European 
Christians manifested itself in this dire time of need in the re¬ 
lief of the suffering Christians ? It would have been more wonder¬ 
ful had it been otherwise. Five thousand rupees were placed 
in the hands of the missionaries. With a portion of this sum 
they purchased rice and sailed in boats over the flooded fields 
distributing it to the sufferers in the different villages. The 
remainder of the money they advanced in loans to be repaid 
when the times should improve. 

This very proceeding, natural and right as it was in itself, 
gave birth to those inferior motives which marred the move¬ 
ment ; and who cannot see that the origin of those motives 
was as natural as was the cause which gave them birth ? The 
heathen around were in deep distress ; they might look in 
vain to Hindus or Mussulmans for help ; if they betook them¬ 
selves to the native money-lender, 100 per cent, was the rate ot 
interest which he demanded. Before their eyes was the strange 
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spectacle of Christian charity; the Christian community was a 
G oshen in the midst of Egypt; the converts had light, and 
peace, and plenty in their dwellings, whilst darkness, and misery, 
and want reigned around. 1 Was it wonderful that motives 
half sellisli, half sincere, wrought in the minds of the astonished 
spectators ? ‘ Become Christians and relief is sure to come,’ 

said the solfish half, 6 Surely the religion which so abounds in 
Jovingkindness and tender sympathy must he a better and a 
truer religion than ours, which knows nothing of such fruits,’ 
said the sincerer half . ; Come with us,’ said the Christians, 

c and we will do you good; our heaven-born faith has promise 
of the life that now is and of that which is to come.’ What 
was the upshot ? Before the year 1838 had closed, GOO families, 
numbering some 3,000 individuals, offered themselves as can¬ 
didates for admission into the Christian Church. On one day 
the Bishop of Calcutta witnessed the baptism of 900 persons. 
Shall we censure the enthusiasm of the Bishop, shall we chide 
the fervour of Christian people which led them to see in all 
this a repetition of Pentecostal blessings ? 

And yet it was hardly a Pentecost. Thousands with slender 
faith and scanty knowledge embraced the name of Christ. 
Amongst these were many hundreds of Mohammedans. One of 
the Mohammedan converts, with a simple and ingenuous 
candour, said, 6 he hoped God would be more favourable to him 
when he worshipped Jesus Christ than when he worshipped 
Mohammed, for then they had nothing but trouble, but with 
the Christians they found pity, as also money and rice, which 
they did not obtain from the Zemindars.’ 2 He might have 
been the spokesman of the majority thus gathered within the 

1 It must not ho supposed that tho missionaries holped none hut Christians ill 
that time of extremity. They did what they could for others, hut as, in such a 
widespread calamity, it was impossible efficiently to relieve all tho sufferers, they 
took the Apostolic rule as their guide, ‘As we have opportunity lot us do good unto 
all men, especially unto them who are of the household of faith? —Gal. vi. 10. 

a Rev. J. Long’s Handbook of Bengal Missions, p. 185. 
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Christian fold. 6 We find •pity and help 1 was really the 
voice of converted thousands. It was a voice which fell far 
short of the agonising cry, 6 Men and brethren what shall we do ? ’ 
(Acts ii. 37). And yet it was a natural voice, and it was true. 

The swelling numbers of needy Christians naturally evoked 
fresh efforts of Christian charity. Needful relief was vouch¬ 
safed ; money to be returned, without interest , was lent. A 
calamity such as marked the year 1838 left its impress for 
several years to come. ‘ ’Tis pleasant to borrow, ’t^s painful to 
repay,’ is an axiom which others than Bengali converts can 
understand. And, if perchance the creditor be peculiarly 
lenient and trustful, the evil day is sure to be deferred. But 
the longer deferred the stronger does the hope of ultimate 
escape become. In the meantime conscience is damaged and 
weakened, and the moral standard lowered. Such, if we tell 
the true story, has been the state of things in the mission with 
which we are dealing. The creditor ceased to demand repay¬ 
ment, and the debtor forgot to make it. 

Such a large accession of converts necessitated organised 
schemes of management. The Christians, for mutual support 
and encouragement, formed themselves into separate villages; 
an European missionary settled down in each of the principal 
villages as the pastor of the flock. Churches were built and 
schools commenced, but all this at the society's cost. No 
doubt it was an anomaly that, from the day the people professed 
themselves Christians they ceased to bear religious charges. 
As Hindus and Mohammedans they had liberally supported 
their institutions and teachers; happy would it have been had 
the old rule been sustained and perpetuated; under ordinary 
circumstances this would have been the right thing to do ; but 
here were communities subsisting on charity and burdened 
with debt—what could they give ? and who could ask them to 
give ? 

The children were gathered into the schools; for the time 
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being it was needful to clothe and feed as well as educate them. 
The missionary looked wistfully for the day when the rule of 
dependence would give place to one of Christian liberality and 
manly vigour. The day was slow in coming ; it has not yet 
come. If European Christians, with their better advantages, 
are so slow to learn that great lesson, c It is more blessed to 
give than to receive,’ it is hardly surprising that the native 
Christians with such a training obstinately adhered to the con¬ 
verse of that rule. This was but too natural, and the effect, 
we need scarcely say, was to nourish a feeble and unsatisfactory 
type of Christianity. 

As time went on, other mixed motives began to operate. 
From time immemorial the people of India have been m;nked 
for their litigious tendencies ; the poor and weak, again, have 
ever been oppressed by the rich and powerful. Observers were 
not slow in discovering the immense advantage enjoyed by the 
Christians in having a missionary, one of the ruling race, for 
their friend and advocate. Influenced by such a consideration, 
not a few placed themselves among the ranks of the catechu¬ 
mens. They began, no doubt, at a very low level; yet, com¬ 
mingled with the selfish aim, was a certain vague impression 
that Christianity rested on a basis of truth and justice. Many 
a pleasing story might be told of those who, starting on such a 
defective principle, have rapidly advanced in light, and know¬ 
ledge, and faith, until, at length, they have become 6 burning 
and shining lights.’ In this way many a rough and rude 
block of stone which has found its way into the outer court of 
the temple has, by the great Master-builder, been subsequently 
smoothed and fashioned for a place in the inner sanctuary. 

We have thus endeavoured to give a faithful picture of one 
of those popular movements which have contributed to swell the 
bulk of the native Christian community. But there is another 
picture, and one which charms the eye with its glowing and 
beauteous tints. Numbered amongst the Christians of India 
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are multitudes of persons the narrative of whose conversion 
would grace the fairest page in the history of the Church of 
Christ. A few of such instances we have given in the preceding 
chapter; it would require several chapters to tell the whole 
story. Suffice it to say that, if deep repentance, earnest faith 
and burning love, if complete self-sacrifice, if a cheerful sur¬ 
render of all that men hold dear in life, if a fearless confession 
of Christ at any cost, be marks of genuine conversion, then has 
the Church of India multitudes of confessors wijjhin her pale 
distinguished by these marks. 

As we before remarked, the number of native communicants 
is an important criterion of the spiritual life of the Church. 
The statistics already given show that the proportion of these to 
the whole body of the Christians is about one in four . The 
Church in India will thus, in this respect, bear a favourable 
comparison with the Church at home. This will be still more 
clearly seen when it is borne in mind that, generally speaking, 
a stricter rule of admission to the holy ordinance obtains in 
India than is common at home. 

In estimating the essential value of native Christianity we 
should never forget the fiery trial to which it was exposed in the 
terrible crisis of the Mutiny. We ourselves passed through the 
whole of that dreadful period, and as we look back upon that 
reign of terror and bloodshed, we rejoice at the fact that, 
though native Christians laid down their lives as martyrs, 
some of them glorifying Christ with their dying breath, not a 
single instance came to our knowledge of one who denied the faith 
which he had embraced. To a man they were true to us and 
our cause. Surely, in seeking for tokens of good and grounds 
of hope, we should not lightly pass by facts like these. Come 
what may, come what will in the future, the Church in India 
is too surely grounded for the 4 gates of hell ’ ever to prevail 
against it. 

4 There must be also heretics among you, that they which 
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are approved maybe made manifest ’ (1 Cor. xi. 19). Looking to 
the past history of the propagation of Christianity in the world, 
we should be led to expect some verification of this utterance in 
the Indian Church. If it be so that heresies are akin to certain 
fungi which will only giow on the stem of a living tree, then are 
these excrescences signs of life in the Church. We can hardly, 
however, regret that so few have appeared in India. The two 
most noteworthy have occurred in connection with the Church 
Missionary Society’s missions. 

More than twenty years ago a remarkable man, named 
Rarnaya Baba, came into contact with our missionaries in 
Benares. As a Hindu he had exercised prodigious influence 
over a large body of disciples, who regarded him as a being 
of singular sanctity and power. After a lengthened period of 
desultory intercourse with the missionaries, he avowed himself 
a believer in Christ as the Son of (rod and the Saviour of the 
world. Tlis course of life was so erratic, that his instructors 
felt somewhat doubtful respecting him; still, his confession of 
faith being sound and apparently sincere, they at length 
bapiised him. It was hoped that his great influence would be 
used for the furtherance of the truth, and that many of his 
disciples would thus be gathered into the Church. The result 
was otherwise ; he aspired to be the founder of a new sect. He 
blended the worship of Christ with that of Ram ; he wrote 
great numbers of hymns for use amongst his followers; these 
contained a strange admixture of Hinduism and Christianity. 
Still, lie and his adherents called themselves Christians, and 
baptism at the hands of Rarnaya Baba was essential to admis¬ 
sion into the fraternity. The leader died some time back, but 
the sect still remains. 

The other schism took place in the district of Megnanapuram, 
in South India. Caste prejudices seem to have originated this 
movement. A number of the Shanar converts wished to uphold 
their caste distinctions. The missionary in charge of the station 
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(Nazareth) resisted this tendency; the schism followed as the 
consequence of his opposition. In a short time the sectaries 
numbered some 2,000 souls. They call themselves in their 
documents, ‘ The Hindu Church of the Lord Jesus; ’ but they 
seem to prefer the definition of 6 The National Party.’ Their 
animus is to eliminate everything which appears to them to be of 
European origin; they consider infant baptism and an ordaincl 
ministry to be foreign inventions, accordingly they reject both. 
On the same ground they keep Saturday instead ^f Sunday as 
their Sabbath ; they also celebrate an ordinance which they 
regard as the Lord’s Supper by the use of the unfermented 
juice of the grape. 1 

No doubt the great Head of the Church knows how to 
extract good out of evils such as these. One illustration of this 
is seen in the testing ordeal which accrues to the Church. In 
the case of the schism in South India most earnest and persistent 
efforts were made by its supporters to involve the whole body 
of Christian Shanars in the movement. As regards the vast 
majority of these, the attempt utterly failed ; thus * those who 
were approved were made manifest.’ 

This leads us to speak of the inner Church . 6 The kingdom 

of God is within you,’ said the Master. Pless God, his spiritual 
reign has been set up in the hearts of thousands of those who in 
India have bowed the head to his sceptre. Try them by 
whatever test we may, we find them approved as the regenerated 
children of the Most High. It has been our privilege to mix 
with many such, and we have no hesitation in saying that 
amongst them are Christians so advanced in the life of grace, 
that we have, as it were, sat at their feet and learned the deep 
things of God. Again and again have we traced with wonder¬ 
ing delight the manifest tokens of divine illumination which 
many of our converts present. Out of the many cases which 

1 Vide Ten Years' Missionary Labour in India, between 1852 and 1861, by the 
Dev. Dr. Mullens, pp. 51, 52. 
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might be instanced we will only select a few; and these shall 
be those of persons well known to ourselves. 

We have already spoken of the mixed motives which influ¬ 
ence some of the converts; we will here give an example or two 
of a higher and holier type of motive. One day a man whom 
we had never seen before presented himself in our verandah. 
We were struck by the appearance of the man; his face wore an 
expression of genuine and deep anxiety; there was a touch of 
simple, sorrowful sweetness in the look which lie gave us as with 
trembling lips he said, < Salieb, I have come to you in deep 
distress; I am very miserable—Oh! what shall I do to find 
peace and salvation! ’ He got thus far when we observed a 
change come over his countenance; his knees began to shake, 
and down lie fell like a stone at our feet, lie had swooned 
away. We carried him into the house and tried to restore him. 
After a while consciousness returned ; we then learnt his strange 
and touching story. He had been employed in a Christian 
family ; lie had watched their walk, and, unknown to themselves, 
had listened to their family devotions ; the result had been a 
growing concern for his soul’s salvation ; his anxiety and distress 
at length became unbearable; for some reason or other, he shrank 
from revealing his state of mind to his employers; lie merely 
asked them to release him from his duties, as he felt himself no 
longer equal to their due discharge. In this state of mind he 
bad found his way to our abode. His mental anguish had been 
such that for three days he had tasted no food. By subsequent 
enquiries we found the whole of his story to be strictly true. It 
was a singular privilege to lead such a crushed and burdened 
soul to cast his sins and sorrows on Him who is mighty to save. 
He found the peace he sought, and went on his way rejoicing. 

The other instance is one of similar earnestness. This case 
illustrates the social cross which not a few of the converts have to 
take up. A man had been visiting us as an enquirer for months; 
of his sincerity there could be no doubt; his faith grew with 

x 
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his knowledge, a deep sense of sin oppressed him, still he 
hesitated to confess his faith by baptism. He had a wife and 
three children; he knew what would be the terrible penalty 
of his conversion—the loss of his family was that penalty ; 
his wife and her friends were bitterly opposed to the step he 
contemplated, and they assured him that his baptism should be 
the signal for a complete and final severance from those lie held 
so dear. Was it strange that he delayed? lie hoped the 
delay might be justified by the conversion of his wife. It was 
not so; she remained as harsh and hostile as ever. What was 
he to do ? After long hoping against hope, he one day came to 
us and, with an agonised but firm expression, said, 4 Saheb, I 
dare not delay any longer! I know not the moment when 
death may come, and I have not yet confessed Christ openly'—I 
am still outside the Fold; baptise me at once, and I will accept 
the consequences.’ He was baptised, and the consequences were 
just what he feared—he had gained Christ, but had lost his wife 
and children . He lived in isolation and solitude for months ; 
but a brighter day at length dawned, his faithfulness was recom¬ 
pensed ; after a while his wife and children returned, and he 
had the felicity of witnessing their admission to the Church of 
Christ. 

Very pleasant is it to note the simple, childlike trust and 
holy joy which characterise some of the native Christians. 
Were we asked to point to one of the holiest and happiest 
believers we ever met with, we should, without doubt, indicate 
a sightless old man, a member of our native Church in Calcutta. 
More than twenty years back, he was struck blind by a flash of 
lightning. He was then a blind idolater, but the loss of his 
bodily sight brought him under Christian influences; thus he 
got sight within . From the day that he laid hold of Christ, he 
has walked in the light; for long years has he been to us a 
delightsome study; his features are lit up with a halo of singular 
peace and joy; ever and anon, the unobserved bystander may 
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catch some devout exclamation, as, c Glory to Jesus! blessed be 
God ! 5 rising from bis lips. Never have we seen him sad or 
anxious, except in matters relating to the Kingdom —he 6 travails 
in birth ’ for the salvation of souls. At least twenty of those 
whom it was our happiness to baptise were brought to the 
knowledge of Christ by the loving labours of this one blind 
believer. 

Nor are similar instances of elevated piety wanting amongst 
our Christian women. We could tell of not a few who, like 
Alary, love to sit at the Master’s feet and zealously strive to 
promote his glory. One such a mother in Israel belonged to 
our own flock; meek, modest, and retiring, she shrank from 
observation, but she rejoiced to carry the saving message to her 
benighted sisters. With her Bengali Bible in her hand, did she 
visit the neighbouring hospitals, and, passing from bed to bed, 
she read the Word of Life to the poor sufferers. Many a time 
have we seen a glow of loving delight come over the features of 
those sufferers as they spoke of their c Guru-ma’ (spiritual 
mother), the name by which they described their devoted Bible- 
woman. How many carried away with them to their homes the 
seed of truth, the great harvest alone will declare ; but it was 
our happiness to receive into the Church by baptism fifteen 
women whose conversion rewarded the labours of this godly 
woman. 

How much we have learnt by intercourse with our native 
brethren, how many useful and striking ideas we have at times 
gathered from them, we cannot easily declare. One example 
'we may furnish of the power of illustrating divine truths 
which sometimes marks them. We were on one occasion con¬ 
versing with a very simple and very earnest believer, also a 
member of our own Church. The topic of discourse was the 
two natures of a renewed soul. 6 Saheb,’ said our Bengali 
brother, 6 1 will tell you how I understand this matter. Mow, if 
I get a severe blow on my finger-nail, what is the result ? Why, 
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it inevitably dies; its life is forthwith destroyed, and that in¬ 
stant a new nail begins to form underneath it; but the old nail 
does not drop off immediately; 0 no! it still keeps its place, 
and a great deal of trouble and inconvenience does it occasion 
me—there is a contest between it and the new nail ever going 
on. But the great difference is here—the old nail does not 
grow any more, it is dead; on the other hand, the new nail 
keeps on growing, for it is alive ; at length the contest ends, 
for the old nail drops off and the new nail appears.’ Who could 
deny that his conception was as true as his illustration was 
apposite ? 

6 The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple.' 
Not a few instances have we beheld of the marvellous illumina¬ 
tion of the intellect which lias followed the entrance of the 
Word into a dark and feeble mind. Amongst the poor of our 
Hock was a man utterly illiterate—i.e., before his conversion he 
was such. But he no sooner apprehended the truth, than he 
conceived a thirst for knowledge; he speedily learnt to read and 
write. The Book of books was his daily delight and study; 
thus nourished with divine food, he grew in wisdom, in spiritual 
stature, and in favour with God and man. As we were one 
morning prosecuting our visits to the homes of the native 
gentry, a grateful surprise greeted us. On approaching a large 
house, we heard a sound as of some one preaching in the inner 
court. We paused to listen; we could hardly believe our ears, 
and yet there was no doubt about it—the preacher was the simple 
believer just spoken of. Whilst working for his living, he had 
found entrance to that house; and, when we entered, we beheld 
him speaking of the things of Jesus to a wondering body of 
educated native gentlemen. It was a charming scene, and as 
we gazed upon it, we (hanked God and took courage. One of 
the gentlemen went with us aside, and said, ‘ I never heard any¬ 
thing so wonderful in my life; who would have thought that 
this poor ignorant outcaste could have learnt all he has, and 
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that we should learn at his lips lessons which we knew not 
before ? ’ 

This leads us to say a word on a peculiar feature in our con¬ 
verts—a feature which every experienced missionary is fully 
conscious of; it is, the gradual elevation of their moral 
standard . Many a young missionary has been shocked and 
disheartened by discovering how low that standard often is in 
the case of a converted heathen ; it has startled and distressed 
him beyond measure to find one whom he has baptised as a true 
penitent and a sincere believer, guilty of lapses in regard to 
veracity and other matters of a moral bearing; perhaps he lias 
been led to doubt the genuineness of the conversion, but, as 
time passes on, he finds that the moral standard of the sin :ore 
convert moves on am ascending gradient , that its lowest point 
rests in that degraded moral stratum in which Christianity found 
him, and that its highest point rises to ‘ Whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are of good report/ A real sense of guilt, 
of need and helplessness, has led him at the lowest point to 
grasp the moral lever of the Gospel, and by that lever ho is 
henceforward enabled to rise: 6 Excelsior ! 5 is his cry and his 
effort. Thus he goes on unto perfection. 0 ! it is very delightful 
to see, as we have seen, one such a convert, years after the 
great change has taken place, look down from his higher moral 
standing with shame and sorrow on the things which he said 
and did when occupying a lower level. 

All who would form a just and accurate estimate of the 
effects of true conversion, must take into account the fearfully 
degenerate moral standing of the heathen. They will thus find 
it perfectly easy to conceive of a seeming anomaly; they can 
understand, to wit, that a true convert in a heathen land, with 
the life of God in him, may begin his course with a moral 
standard very much lower than that of a person in Christian 
England who is a stranger to renewing grace. In each case the 
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standard is made for the individual by the social atmosphere 
which surrounds him. The benign and holy influence of Christi¬ 
anity has thus placed merely nominal Christians on a moral 
platform many degrees higher than that of the heathen. 

But here a very solemn contrast suggests itself. How often 
is it seen, in this respect, that that saying is true. 6 The last 
shall be first and the first last’! You may witness the steady 
elevation of the moral standard of the converted heathen, and 
yon may note the downward tendency of the conventional 
standard of the merely nominal Christian. You see the one 
after ten years of the teaching and training of God’s Holy Spirit, 
elevated to a standard which the other, with all his advantages, 
never reached; and you may behold the other, alter ten years of 
intercourse with the world—its business, its pleasures, its snares 
—sunk, it may be, below the level at which the convert started. 
I.f grace be in the soul, the moral standard is on a gradient of 
ascent ; if grace be wanting, it is on an incline . The principle 
we are illustrating explains the phenomenon that, in the Epistles, 
the converts of Apostolic times are exhorted to put away lying, 
drunkenness, and other moral evils—evils which, at first sight, 
might appear to be incompatible with the idea of true conversion. 

We sum up our account of native Christianity by an episode 
or two of touching interest. Some eight miles from our home 
in Calcutta is a village named Eammakal Choke. It is a station 
of the London Missionary Society. For the story we are about to 
tell, we are indebted to a recent work by a missionary of that 
Society. 1 One day, three men of this village, when visiting 
Calcutta, first heard the message of salvation. They presented 
themselves to the missionary as enquirers; for months they 
were growing in knowledge and faith. One of them, Ramjee, 
was the principal man of his village. He was the owner of a 
temple of Siva, before which thousands of persons used to pay 
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their devotions. This temple had been built by his ancestors ; it 
stood on his own estate, and he had hitherto mainly supported 
the Brahman priest who performed the services. 

Eamjee and his two friends were at length baptised. His 
position was a peculiarly trying one. It was impossible for him 
any longer to support the priest; it was equally impossible for 
him tacitly to sanction idolatry by permitting the idol shrine to 
remain. But it was perilous in the extreme to attempt its des¬ 
truction, the bare mention of the thing raised a fierce storm of 
indignation; and he and his Christian friends were plainly told 
that dire vengeance awaited them if they lifted a hand against 
the venerable temple or its god. Eamjee and his friends 
strengthened themselves by constant communion and prayer. At 
length Eamjee, with more courage than (rideon of old, announced 
his intention on a given morning to destroy the shrine. Popular 
fury now knew no bounds ; the heathen all around breathed out 
threatenings and slaughter against the three converts. The 
three friends, with their wives, met together for united prayer 
on the eventful morning. In the meantime, a vast concourse of 
infuriated idolaters had assembled before the temple. When 
the three prepared to sally forth on their hazardous undertaking, 
their wives seized their feet and, with bitter tears, implored 
them to forego their purpose. Truly it was a time of fiery trial; 
they had every reason to apprehend fatal consequences; yet, 
inspired with a courage more than human, they calmly set forth 
on their errand. No sooner were they seen than a wrathful 
howl of execration greeted them; they fully expected to be 
seized before they reached the temple, but, strange to say, they 
passed untouched through the dense crowd ; curses were poured 
upon them, but not a finger was raised to arrest them. Their 
weeping wives followed them with trembling apprehension. 

Eamjee and his friends ascended the platform on which the 
temple stood; he then turned to the excited multitude, beckoned 
for silence, and with affectionate earnestness appealed to the 
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spectators (much as the great prophet on Carmel had done before 
him) to choose whom they would serve—the one true and living 
God, or the senseless block which stood behind him. He then 
rushed upon the idol, raised it from its pedestal, and, with .the 
shout, 6 Behold your god! ’ hurled it on the ground at their 
feet. The effect of this bold act was to electrify the astounded 
crowd; they were overwhelmed with horror, dismay, and sur¬ 
prise— surprise , because as they looked on expecting to see the 
vengeance of Siva wreaked on his impious desecrators, the three 
noble confessors looked calmly down upon them, uninjured 
and unabashed. Bamjee availed himself of the crisis of 
consternation to make another appeal to the awe-stricken 
beholders. 

At that moment a timid cry was heard ; it proceeded from 
the weeping group of women, ‘ Joi ! joi ! Ycsu Chreest! ’ (Vic¬ 
tory ! victory to Jesus Christ!). That cry, so seasonably raised, 
struck the keynote to which many a bewildered, astonished heart 
in the crowd responded, and, presently, one loud shout went up 
to heaven, 6 Joi ! joi ! Yesu Chreest! ’ (Victory! victory to Jesus 
Christ!). Surely an episode like this is worthy to be had in 
remembrance. One chief object of ours in recording it, is to 
commemorate the interesting fact that the first public shout of 
6 Victory to Jesus * in India proceeded on that day from the 
lips of Indian women ! Bammakal Choke may now be called 
a Christian village, and a Christian church stands on the spot 
formerly occupied by the Siva temple. 


A LEPER CIIURCII. 

We have spoken of a ‘Church within a Church.’ A Leper 
Church is necessarily such a Church, though in a different sense 
to that in which we used the expression before. Leper Christians, 
though by divine grace made partakers of the common salva¬ 
tion, are, for obvious reasons, precluded from the ‘ communion of 
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the saints’—communion, that is, in the public celebration of 
the Holy Supper. In other ways they are cut off from inter¬ 
course with their brethren beyond their tainted circle. A 
separate section, therefore, in this chapter mny well be devoted 
to their touching history. 

Our readers are doubtless aware that the fearful disease of 
leprosy is most common in India, as, indeed, it is in most eastern 
countries. It has, we believe, been estimated that at the present 
time, there are over two hundred thousand lepers in India. 
The majority roam at large over the country, subsisting on pre¬ 
carious charity, whilst a minority of the sufferers settle down in 
almshouses and asylums provided for them in different parts of 
the country. 

There are two forms of the disease. One is called skin- 
leprosy. This shows itself in a gradual whitening of the body. 
A white spot appears, it may be, in the palm of the hand. You 
see the person months lienee, and find the hand and a great 
portion of the arm perfectly white; as time passes on, the dis¬ 
colouration of the body advances, until at length the whole 
body, from head to foot, wears a sickly white line. So it 
remains until death. No further inconvenience is experienced; 
the dark man has become white; but his general health and iiis 
chances of life are not in any degree affected by the change. 
According to the Mosaic law, such a person was pronounced to 
be dean (see Lev. xiii. 12, 13). The more virulent form of the 
disease is that in which the blood is corrupted and the whole 
system impregnated with the terrible virus. The effects in this 
case are distressing and loathsome in the extreme. Sores break 
out in various parts of the body ; chiefly on the hands and feet; 
old sores dry up, but others appear elsewhere ; in the meantime 
the parts most affected begin to slough away; the body literally 
rots to pieces ; the fingers and toes go joint by joint; frequently 
the whole hand and foot disappear. Excruciating pain attends 
the development of fresh sores; but these, once established, give 
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little trouble, and the poor leper may pass weeks or months free 
from acute pain. But he is dying by inches all the while. The 
course of the disease is much more rapid with some than with 
others. We have known some succumb in less than a year, and 
we have seen others linger on for ten or fifteen years. 

We venture to think that, hitherto, no efficient remedy for 
the disorder has been found ; we doubt whether any will be 
found. We have seen different specifics tried, but the hopes of 
the sufferers have in each case been raised only to be dashed 
again to the ground. 

Some twenty-five years ago a consensus of medical opinion, 
founded on most copious data, settled the question of contagion. 
It was agreed that there was no probability of the disease being 
communicated by ordinary intercourse or by simple contact. 
No doubt sexual intercourse or accidental inoculation may com¬ 
municate it. 

hi the city of Calcutta there exists a Lepers’ Asylum. It is 
supported partly by a Government subsidy and partly by volun¬ 
tary contributions. It comprises a separate department for 
(Mich of the sexes. Each department has three wards for the 
patients; one is for Christians, the other two for Hindus and 
Mohammedans. 

Some sixteen years ago, God, we think, put it into our heart 
to visit this asylum. Before that time the Rev. Timothy 
Sandys, a devoted and earnest missionary of the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society, had, in addition to his manifold labours, looked 
after the spiritual interests of the European and East-Indian 
patients in the asylum. We began our work amongst the 
Hindus and Mohammedans. It was a trying work—trying to 
our untutored nerves. The loathsome sights, and not sights 
alone , which our untrained senses encountered, were a sickening 
ordeal. But we were not alone in the trial and the effort; 
several of our dear native brethren joined us in the under- 
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taking. In time our nerves ceased to rebel, and so the work 
became less trying. 

We passed from bed to bed, from ward to ward, declaring 
the message of love and mercy. It was a new story to those 
helpless, stricken listeners; some of them had spent years in 
useless pilgrimages, passing from shrine to shrine, bathing in 
sacred streams, feeing countless Brahmans—all with the hope of 
finding health and soundness. Hope, at length, had failed 
them; blank despair had settled upon them; still they clung to 
their refuges of lies ;— c who was Jesus ? and what could he do for 
them when Ram, Krishna, Durga, and the Ganges had failed ? ’ 
We kept on our way for months, lolling the ‘ Old, old story.’ 
We believed in its power. At last a trembling voice asked, 
6 What must I do to be saved?’ ‘Believe,’ said we, 6 in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.’ He believed, and 
found peace. Thus the work began. Years rolled over, and at 
length, when we left the shores of India we looked back with 
comfort and joy to upwards of forty believing lepers whom it 
had been our privilege to gather into the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
There was the 6 Church within a Church;’ a Church of con¬ 
verted lepers within the walls of that asylum as an inner circle 
of the larger Church outside. 

We cannot describe, but we can well recollect, the abounding 
joy with which we saw the work of God advance in that gloomy 
region of suffering and death. 0 ! to see the light of hope, the 
fire of love, and the courage of calm endurance, with which the 
Gospel inspired many of those leper converts was truly a rare 
and singular privilege. c Salieb,’ said one in a season of anguish, 

6 1 am very feeble and full of pain ; I cannot rise, I cannot eat; 
I feel as though the Lord were about to call me away; He 
knows best and may His will be done.’ We spoke of the mercy 
of Him in whom he trusted. * Indeed,’ said the sufferer, 4 He 
has shown mercy to me ; the fact of His having brought me to 
this place to learn the way of salvation is a proof of His mercy 
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and love. My heart is fixed on Jesus, and Jesus alone; it is only 
through His merits and love that I hope to he saved.’ A fierce 
paroxysm of agony followed; as we watched his writhings we 
breathed out a word of sympathy; his eyes filled with tears, and 
he exclaimed, 4 Ah, but what an agony was that which Jesus 
endured on the cross for me!’ 

Poor Kuinari was another whom we accompanied to tne 
brink of Jordan ; she also rejoicingly passed over, supported by 
the Everlasting Arms. She was a woman of high caste and 
good family; the disease had left her face untouched, and that 
was bright and comely ; she was not thirty years of age. She 
had been a devout Hindu, and had for years before we saw her 
lived a pilgrim’s life. Very simple was her faith ; after her 
conversion she learned to read, and from morning to night the 
holy book was her companion. Beautiful was it to see her 
4 inner man ’ growing day by day whilst the 6 outer man ’ with 
awful literality was decaying . For six weeks before her course 
was run the worms were feeding upon her! Truly it would 
have been a relief if the dogs had come and licked her sores. 
Such was the condition of that dying saint; yet there was no 
impatience, no repining; she had light and health and peace 
within. She calmly reposed on the lov r e and faithfulness of the 
Saviour, and at length passed away rejoicing in hope of the 
glory of Hod. Happy was the moment when the holy angels 
carried her emancipated spirit into Abraham’s bosom. Verily 
in her case, to depart and be with Christ was * far better .’ 

The story of the lepers is intersected by a charming little 
incident, which must be told. In an orphanage under our care 
was a Brahman boy whom we had baptised. Young as the 
child was—he was only nine years—he evinced, in a remarkable 
degree, the signs of spiritual life. But his body was weak and 
sickly. Consumption appeared, and we sent him to a large 
native hospital in the neighbourhood. He took his Bengali 
Testament with him. Two or three days after, we went to see 
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the little sufferer. He met us with eyes glistening with delight, 
and, pointing to a young man on a bed some distance off, said, 

4 Saheb, come and speak to that Mussalman; I am sure he will 
become a Christian.’ We went to the man indicated, and found 
that the Christian boy had been reading to him the Scriptures 
and telling him the story of love. The Moslem at once declared 
that his interest in the subject had been awakened. 4 I never 
heard,’ said he, 4 such words in my life; can you supply me with 
a book like that?’ We engaged to do this, and accordingly 
sent him a copy of the New Testament. 

Circumstances prevented us going again for several days. 
When we next went, to our surprise, we could see nothing of 
the Christian child. On enquiry we were deeply saddened to 
learn that, immediately after our last visit, he had been seized 
by cholera; he had died, and was already in his grave. We 
then made our way to the bed of the Mohammedan. We 
found it, too, without an occupant. We learnt that he had been 
discharged as incurable. The doctors, in short, knew not the 
nature of his disease. We went away solemnised and somewhat 
uneasy. 4 It is well,’ said we, 6 with the child; but what of the 
Mohammedan ? ’ Two full years passed over, and then, on pay¬ 
ing our usual visit to the Lepers’Asylum, we observed a stranger 
amongst the body of converts. The moment we entered that 
stranger’s face was lit up with a glow of delight. As we gazed 
upon him his features seemed not unknown to us, but we failed to 
recollect him. 4 Saheb,’ said he, 4 don’t you know me ? don’t you 
remember the little boy you sent to the hospital two years ago ? 
don’t you remember the Mussalman to whom he read and with 
whom he spake ? I am that Mussalman; bless God that he 
brought that child to my bedside! The doctors discharged me; 
they knew not what was the matter with me ; I now know too 
well, I am a poor leper, and hence I have come here; but, thank 
God I I have found truth and salvation ; during the past two 
years I have been daily searching the holy book you sent me, 
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and thinking of what that child said to me, and, I trust, I 
have received the Saviour into my heart.’ He was baptised in 
the midst of his leper brethren, who welcomed him with joy. 
It soon became apparent that David (this name he chose for 
himself) was a man of singular intelligence as well as of deep 
religious earnestness. The rest of the leper community 
gradually came to look up to him as their natural heal and 
leader; he, in fact, became their unordained pastor and teacher. 
His physical condition was such that he never could leave his 
bed; but that bed was his throne and pulpit. He ruled with 
Christian wisdom and love over his less advanced brethren ; he 
watched their walk, gently admonished any inconsistencies 
which they might display, gathered them around him every 
morning and evening for devotion; expounded to them the 
Scriptures and mightily helped them in their heavenward course. 
Hindu and Mohammedan enquirers also sat by his side and 
learnt the truth from his lips. He lived some three years 
thus to glorify God and benefit his fellows. His sufferings at 
times were great, but we never saw him unhappy; lie seemed 
to have reached the Apostolic standard; he was ‘joyful in all 
his tribulations.’ We never saw a Christian with clearer views, 
stronger faith, and brighter hope than he possessed. 

When the Master summoned him away, we all felt that the 
loss to the Leper Church was great. But it is an interesting fact 
that David lias never lacked a successor; as one leader has 
passed away another lias been found fitted to succeed; the 
lepers themselves have instinctively placed themselves under 
the host qualified of their number. Thus a degree of self- 
government and self-help has found a footing amongst them. 
This has been helpful in preserving discipline and also in self¬ 
extension. With no little comfort have we recently learnt that 
the little church is still growing. 

It is pleasing and suggestive to note certain collateral 
effects of Christianity amongst these poor sufferers. Anyone 
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visiting the asylum could hardly fail to be struck with the air of 
comfort, cleanliness, and order which marks the Christian wards 
as contrasted witli those occupied by the Hindus and Mussul¬ 
mans. The visitor might be led to infer that the Christians 
are ‘better-off’ than their other leper brethren; he would also 
naturally suppose that the Christians were merely carrying out 
hints and suggestions which had been given to them. In each 
ease he would be mistaken. The ‘ temporalities ’ of the lepers 
iu the respective wards are exactly alike, and we never said a 
word as to those external matters. The feature spoken of is a 
natural outgrowth of Christianity, thus showing that that holy 
faith possesses an inherent corrective power, setting wrongs of 
every description right. 

The visitor would observe that one end of the male 
Christian ward had been set apart as a little chapel. There he 
would see a neat reading-desk, a communion table and other 
becoming articles of furniture. This too was a purely native 
conception, and, what is still more interesting, the execution 
was also native. The Christian lepers evidently felt a need of 
some sort of a sanctuary. Without saying a word to us they 
drew out their plan, and out of their slender means paid for the 
furniture which their little chapel contains. The public minis¬ 
trations are conducted in that portion of the ward. There 
from time to time the Holy Supper is administered. On such 
occasions the two sexes come together. We know of no sight 
more touchingly beautiful than such a service. Perhaps few 
persons could gaze upon such a scene unaffected. The poor people 
spread clean mats on the floor around the communion table; on 
these they kneel, the men on one side, the women on the other. 
All are attired in their very best. The responses are distinctly 
and devoutly made ; now and then you may see a sightless eye 
lifted up to heaven, and perhaps a big tear rolling down the 
cheek; we have seen that again and again. We and other 
clean recipients having first partaken, we went round and 
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administered to the kneeling group. In the case of those who 
had lost the greater part of their hands it was needful to place 
the sacred elements in their mouths. Those who had hands 
with unsightly sores on them, with a delicacy of regard for our 
feelings which was touching to witness, most carefully covered 
the receiving hand with a portion of their dress. Never, me- 
thinks, has the matchless 6 Gloria in excelsis ’ sounded in our 
ears so sweet and so divine as when, at the close of such a 
service, it resounded in full chorus from the lips of those leper 
communicants. At such times we have felt most truly that He 
who in the days of llis flesh showed such tender compassion to 
sufferers of this class was doubtless present in our midst. 1 

Reverting once more to the larger Church, we are bound to 
mention what we consider to be at once a sign and a cause of 
weakness. The native Christian community has many of the 
passive and active graces which our holy religion inspires; very 
many of their members walk worthy of their high vocation, and, 
in their individual capacity, labour to extend the Redeemer’s 
kingdom; but the weak point we indicate is that of dependence 
—dependence on foreign support. Modern missions, in founding 
churches, have hardly followed the Apostolic rule. We know 
what that rule was; the missionary had no great society with 
ample funds at his back, he represented no influential organisa¬ 
tion ; he went forth simply in the name of his Master; he took 
liis life in his hand and little or nothing in his pocket; he 

1 Not. Ion" after the late Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, arrived in India, he paid 
a visit to the asylum. Ilis lordship, on returning to Government House, gave an 
order for bunches of flowers to be daily sent from his gardens to the lepers. This 
little act of kindliness was quite in keeping with the Viceroy's genial nature, and 
it is not easy to say how much delight the bright flowers from such a donor 
affordod to tho poor sufferers. We have seen them with sparkling (yes point to 
their bouquet and say, with a look of thankful pride, ‘The Lord Saheb has 
sent it!' 

Exceedingly do we’rejoice to learn that for some years back at Bombay, Ambala, 
Sabathu, and elsewliero, several of our missionary brethren are caring for the lepers. 
A goodly number of converts has already rewarded their efforts ; may their good 
work be still more abundantly blest I 
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brought with him the Gospel, and nothing but the Gospel: 
besides ‘ the means of grace/ lie could present no other means 
of help to his converts; he could neither found schools nor 
appoint paid agents of any kind; he could not settle down as 
a pastor to those whom he had baptised, the terms of his com¬ 
mission obliged him to push on to 6 the regions beyond.’ Ac¬ 
cordingly, from the very first, self-support and self-government 
became the law of the infant Church. One or more elders were 
appointed; the Church added other officials as it saw fit; it 
paid its own way and managed its own concerns, aided by an 
occasional visit or written instructions from its founder. 

Our modern policy has been, to a great extent, an inversion 
of that order. In the majority of cases, the missionary, after 
gathering a little flock of converts, found himself, as a matter of 
course, their pastor, and not their pastor only, but their ruler, 
judge, teacher, doctor,—their all-in-all. The primitive mission¬ 
aries obtained support from their converts, modern converts 
have too often looked for support from their missionaries; their 
agents of every description have had to be paid by mission 
money. It is hardly in human nature for people to insist upon 
giving, thinking, caring, working for themselves when anybody 
else with alacrity and delight is prepared to do all that for them. 
Native Christians cannot see, any more than other Christians, 
why they should prefer a bed of thorns when liberal and loving 
hands have provided for them a bed of roses. They accept the 
inevitable , and, the misfortune is, they come to think it is in¬ 
evitable, and too often, when the thing is once established, the 
missionary also accepts it as inevitable; he never knew the 
native Christians help themselves, and so he, perhaps, concludes 
they are made to be helped, and that his great work is to help 
them. He becomes a very great man (Burra Saheb), and essential 
(so it is thought) to the existence of the Church ; but, in pro¬ 
portion to the growth of his importance is the growing insig¬ 
nificance of those who so implicitly rely upon him. The danger 

Y 
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with him is, to trust himself a little too much and to trust his 
people too little; the danger with them is, to trust him entirely 
and themselves not at all. Like overgrown babes, they cling 
to his knees, and, like a timid parent, he fears to cut the leading- 
strings. 

It requires but little discernment to see in all this a per¬ 
nicious and enfeebling policy; under such influences native 
Christianity may be genuine, but it can never be strong ; it may 
seem to be fat and flourishing, like a native fed on sweetmeats 
and ghee, but it must lack muscle and backbone. Nine-tenths 
of the evils which missionaries deplore in the native Church, 
and almost the whole of the anxieties winch distress both them 
and their societies, may be traced to this mistaken policy. 

We may safely call it a mistaken policy; but it is neither 
our province or desire to censure anyone. In our view, the 
policy itself was natural and inevitable. Had the modern 
missionary been circumstanced as were the primitive missionaries, 
stern necessity would have compelled him, in some degree, to 
have done as they did; and the same stern necessity would 
have evolved among the Indian converts features of strength 
analogous to those which appeared among the early Christians. 
But the missionary found his circumstances made for him, and 
they were not at all Apostolic in their character. He could not 
disguise the fact that in his person he represented the rulers of 
the land, 6 the powers that be.’ He could not but plead 6 guilty* 
to the charge that he was a paid agent of a foreign society 
with special funds for evangelising purposes. His converts 
naturally recognised and exaggerated the importance of both 
these facts. 1 The converts, on their part, did not expect, nor 

1 It is a curious circumstanco that the mass of tho natives, notwithstanding 
the zealous endeavours of the Government to convince them of its neutrality —of 
its complete official indifference to the subject of religion—insist upon believing 
that the Government is ‘one with 'the missionaries^n seeking the propagation of 
Christianity; so simple are they that they cannot grasp the profound distinction 
between a personal and official conscience! 
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did the missionary, on his part, attempt, the establishment of 
the Apostolic rule. 

It must not be forgotten, moreover, that in another respect 
the circumstances were against the modern missionary. The 
Apostles, amongst their early converts found, perhaps, every¬ 
where, Jews or proselytes well instructed in the Old Testament, 
who, after they had embraced Christ, were speedily qualified for 
ordination. In the case of converted Hindus it is otherwise. 
No previous training lias prepared any of them for the discharge 
of spiritual functions among their brethren. The missionary 
lias to begin at the very beginning, and impart the simplest 
rudiments of Scriptural knowledge. In the meantime he must 
be a pastor to the flock, whilst a native pastorate and self-support, 
in his eyes, loom in the distant future. 

The inauguration of the present system is thus easily ac¬ 
counted for: would that it could be so easily remedied! but 
remedied it must be, and that at any cost, if the native Church 
is to put forth its strength and Christianity become indigenous. 

First of all, we should learn a practical lesson for the future. 
It is a thousandfold more difficult to eradicate an old evil of this 
kind than prevent its origin. In founding new missions, we should 
go on a sound and healthy principle from the first. We should 
do nothing for the converts which they could possibly do for them¬ 
selves ; we should be content with a less perfect organisation, 
less complete appliances, if only more of native effort can be 
developed. Happily, as we have before stated, it is not neces¬ 
sary to inaugurate the principle of supporting religious institu¬ 
tions and paying religious agents; this principle has for ages 
been in active exercise in India. All we have to do is to per¬ 
petuate it. It is suicidal to ignore it or to burke it by a 
more liberal policy, falsely so called. It may, without doubt, be 
averred that, if the native Christians .continued to give, as con¬ 
verts, what they used to contribute as Hindus or Mohammedans, 
the Church, with all its institutions and native officials, would 
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be amply supported. We wrong the native Christians if we 
assume they would not give as they have been wont to give. 
They would if we had required them to do it. Many of them 
would have recognised the obligation to give more as Christians 
than they had given before. As regards the mass of the existing 
converts, we have to educate them backwards in this respect; 
we have to help them to un-learn to receive, and to re learn to 
give. 

This is a difficult and a trying process, and is necessarily a 
slow one. Precipitation may do immense harm. It is not pos¬ 
sible by an order of a committee or a stroke of a pen to remedy 
an evil of this nature. Hastily to abolish the privileges which 
the people have come to regard as a right is sure to irritate and 
prejudice them; suddenly to withdraw the European pastors 
before the congregations are prepared for the transition to 
native control, may give rise to worse evils Ilian it is designed 
to cure. We could support what we art; saying by undoubted 
facts. 

In one sense, the operation is a surgical one—old evils must 
be cut off, but one by one , giving the patient good breathing¬ 
time between each cut. Above all is it necessary to form a 
'public opinion against the old system of dependence. If the 
missionary lay hold of the more sensible and advanced members 
of his flock, if he never lose an opportunity of impressing upon 
them his views, if he show them, from time to time, the positive 
wrong, the meanness, the unscripturalness, the evil effects of 
the old system, lie will assuredly find that the best of them will 
come to see as he sees and feel as he feels ; they will come to be 
ashamed of the old state of things, and to oppose it on principle. 
Such a sound nucleus, however small, is sure to grow; from 
this centre new views will radiate to the outer circle of the com¬ 
munity ; gradually a wholesome public opinion will grow up; 
the people will come to see that the thing is indefensible; 
when they cease to defend it, its doom is fixed; a residuum may 
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to the last wish to retain the old system, but the flower of the 
flock will aid the missionary in abolishing it; the more he uses 
their hand in the process of abolition, the stronger his position 
and the sounder the reform will be. If, together with the abo¬ 
lition policy, he, step by step, train them to devise liberal things, 
to give as God hath prospered them out of their monthly in¬ 
come, also to give ‘ thank-offerings ’ for special mercies, he will 
do well; he need not mind how small the beginning is ; he thus 
inserts the 6 thin end of the wedge,’ a 'principle of giving is 
engendered, and, with judicious management, it is sure to grow. 
If, whilst he is training them to give, he also steadily train 
them to work) throwing upon their consciences a share of his 
own responsibility, placing trustfully in their hands some of the 
duties which he alone used to discharge, taking them into his 
counsel in all things relating to the well-being of the Church 
and mission, he will be astonished to see how much more there 
was in them than he gave them credit for. It is true all the 
world over, and above all in an infant mission Church, that to 
trust people is to elevate and strengthen them ; to distrust them 
is to degrade and weaken them. As we think of the undeveloped 
latent good of the native Christian community, the poet’s lines 
strike us as only too apt a picture of the case :— 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower that’s born to blush unseen 

And waste its fragrance on the desert air. 

Let us but trust our people more, and we may rejoicingly dis¬ 
cover that the feeblest of our congregations contains some 
* village Hampden ’ fitted to raise his fellows, or some * burning 
and shining light ’ qualified to illumine and quicken them. 

We have dwelt thus long on the policy of a reform in the 
congregation , but have said nothing of a native pastorate. Our 
reason is this, the former must precede the latter. It is im- 
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possible too strongly to insist upon this point. Until a congre¬ 
gation has, in some degree, been trained to self-support and 
self-help, it is, perhaps, ivorse than useless to displace the 
European by a native pastor. Unless the congregation be so 
far advanced that, from the first, they will, in part at least^ 
support their native pastor, he ought by no means to be 
appointed. If it be bad for them to be ministered to by a 
European paid by foreign money, it is doubly bad for them 
to have a native pastor entirely supported from the same source. 
The thing is tolerable in the case of the European missionary : 
it is intolerable and non-natural in the case of the native pastor; 
the European rule is understood to be provisional and temporary 
—the native rule is to be the normal state of things. If we 
begin with paying the salary of the native pastor, we establish a 
pernicious precedent, and defer, instead of hastening, the era of 
healthy independence and self-support. 

It must not be supposed that nothing has been done already 
towards the dawn of that desired era. Thank God! much has 
been done. A fair number of congregations have now their 
own pastors, supported entirely by themselves, whilst they in 
various ways are helping on the great work of evangelising the 
heathen around. Very many more congregations have native 
pastors, supported in part by themselves, in part from mission 
funds. In this case the principle is safe and sound, for it is under¬ 
stood that the native contributions for pastoral support are 
gradually to increase, until the European subsidy is ultimately 
surrendered. Then, again, there are numbers of congregations 
in which, though a European is the pastor, the preparatory 
training for self-support is in full and successful operation. To 
the credit of our native Christians be it testified that, when 
properly appealed to, they respond with hopeful zeal and liber¬ 
ality to the appeal. Our own individual experience bears out 
this remark; but we prefer to ground it upon general results ; 
and the returns show that native Christian contributions are 
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increasing at a rate of considerably more than two hundred per 
cent, every ten years. 

Upon the whole* \ve are encouraged to believe that the day 
is approaching when the native Church in India, supported by 
its own funds, ministered toby its own sons, and governed by its 
own laws, will shine forth i fair as the sun, clear as the moon, 
and terrible as an army with banners,’—when the converted 
children of India will, as its apostles and evangelists, carry the 
glad tidings to every corner of the land, and so win it to the 
dominion of Him whose right it is. 1 

1 To prophesy is not our province; yet it is impossible not to ask what tho 
future constitution of the Church in India may possibly be. Judging from tho 
feelings and tendencies of the educated native Christians in Bengal, it seems not 
at all likely that the denominational distinctions of Christian Europe will bo per¬ 
petuated. Who would wish to perpetuate them? Tho leading members of tho 
native Christian community, though at present connected with missions represent¬ 
ing those distinctions, attach little importance to them; they look rather to tho 
grand fundamental truths of Christianity than to tho superficial peculiarities on 
which differing bodies of Christians insist. The native Christians we speak 
of say to each other, ‘ We have enough in common to enablo us to found a common 
Church; let us then hope for the day when all the scattered congregations shall bo 
included in one grand and glorious fold—-tho national Church of India' Alroady 
are they feeling after this consummation. And if, as tho outcomo of our varied 
missionary operations, a Church of India, sound in doetrino and catholic and 
apostolic in spirit and discipline, should bo realised, shall we not say with unselfish 
delight — 1 To God bo all the glory ’ ? 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

THE CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE MATTER. 

* Lord what wilt thou have mo to do ? ’—Acts ix. 6. 

4 But wliat arc they among so many ? ’ Much as wc may re¬ 
joice in the fact that India contains more than throe hundred 
thousand native Christians, the heart is oppressed and saddened 
by the reflection that these represent little more than one 
thousandth part of the whole population of the country! Is 
not this a case in which the little light makes the prevailing 
darkness all the more visible ? There are yet hundreds of towns 
and villages untrodden at any period by the feet of those who 
publish peace and bring glad tidings of good; there are tens 
of millions in whose ears have never yet been sounded that 
Name which is above every name; every year are there myriads 
passing into eternity who may well exclaim as their dying 
lament, 6 No man careth for our souls ! ’ The cries of dark, 
anxious, doubting, burdened souls are going up from the plains 
of Hindustan into the ears of the Lord God of ►Sabaotli for 
help. He hears the cry, and He has anticipated it by giving 
India to us, and by placing the means of her help and healing 
in our hands. He looks down from His eternal throne to see 
how we discharge our awful and weighty trust. For thirty cen¬ 
turies past has that cry been going up from multitudes who were 
groping their way amid the circling gloom, dimly c feeling after 
God if haply they might find Him.’ Why He suffered so many 
ages to elapse, so many schools of thought and systems of religion 
to rise and run their course ere the 4 true light ’ appeared on 
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India’s horizon, it is not for 11 s to say; how He will deal— has 
dealt—with the hundred generations which, before He entrusted 
India to us, passed to His righteous bar, we know not. It is 
not for man to judge his Maker; it is not for man to propound 
a theory where God has not spoken ; it is for us, in the retro¬ 
spect of the mysterious past, meekly to avow our ignorance, 
humbly to restrain our speculations, and with cheerful confi¬ 
dence cry, c Shall not the Judge of all the world do right ?’ 

But, when from the past we turn to the present, we come 
at once into a new atmosphere ; here we can breathe freely, the 
painful gloom lias passed away, the era of doubt and speculation 
lias given place to the era of plain, clear, and undoubted duty ; 
we have no longer to strive to pierce the murky mists overhead 
in order to read the face of heaven; the face of heaven, in all 
its cloudless beauty, shines forth to our view; whilst, in flaming 
characters, a divine inscription meets our gaze, c Freely ye have 
received, freely give! ’ Who will deny that we have received, 
most freely, most bountifully, what countless multitudes in 
India have been yearning for, but have not received ? 

Can we misread the teachings of God in this history; shall 
we with arrogant conceit exclaim, 6 Our own hand hath gotten 
us the victory’ ? How many European nations have bidden for 
the prize which fell to our lot? Portugal, France, Holland, 
Denmark : each of these Powers has coveted the possession 
which has come to our ]lands ; He who sits above the circles of 
the earth, distributing the nations to whomsoever He will, has 
said, 6 Not to you, but to Britain I commit this charge !’ Thus 
India is ours; a country fifteen times the size of our own, with 
a population ten times as numerous as that which peoples the 
British Isles! 

For more than a century have we field this fief in trust from 
the King of kings. Can we look back upon the past, the policy 
of our rulers, the selfishness of our nation, and the supineness 
of the Church of Christ, without sorrow and shame ? Must we 
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not with confusion of face admit, 6 Verily we are guilty concern¬ 
ing our brother ! ’ India had a right to expect from us better 
tilings, and for better tilings than these was India entrusted to 
us. May God in his mercy forgive the past and give more 
grace for the time to come! Mutual recrimination does not 
become us. If, in the retrospect of dark days gone by, the 
Secular Powers must acknowledge 6 We have done the things- 
which we ought not to have done! ’ the Church must confess 
with reference to brighter days, 6 We have left undone the 
things which we ought to have done.’ If, before 1813, the 
guilt of closing the ‘door of utterance’ lay with the ruling 
powers, the guilt of not duly entering in at the open door must 
rest with the Church since that memorable year. 1 Would that 
the time past might suffice us to have wrought folly on the one 
hand, and to have slumbered on the other! Would that, as a 
nation and a Church, we might awake to a sense of our responsi¬ 
bilities and to an united and harmonious effort to discharge 
them! 

We cannot do better than sum up our story with the telling 
utterances of the last three of India’s metropolitans. We have 
known and loved and honoured them all; no three men, perhaps, 
could differ more widely in temperament, in general tone, and 
in ecclesiastical views than did they, but, in one respect, they were 
one —each burned with desire to bless the natives of India with 
6 the unsearchable riches of Christ.’ Lovely and pleasant were 
they in their lives, and in their deaths they were not long 
divided. In sixteen short years the three have passed away* 
They now see 6 Eye to eye ’; and in the clearer light of eternity, 
whatever modification in their views may have taken place, 
assuredly in their common devotion to the spread of the truth 
among the heathen there has been none. 2 

1 Tho renewal of tho Eat-t India Company's charter in 1813 threw open th» 
country to missionary enterprise. 

* With scarcely an exception, the Bishops of India have been characterised by 
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The following burning words occur in a charge delivered by 
Bishop Wilson :— 6 What can exceed the inviting prospects which 
India presents ? The fields white for the harvest and’awaiting 
the hand of the reaper! nations bursting the intellectual sleep 
of thirty centuries I superstitions no longer in the giant strength 
of youth, but doting to their fall. Britain placed at the head 
of the most extensive empire ever consigned to a Western 
sceptre . . . Oh, where are the first propagators and pro¬ 

fessors of Christianity ? Where are our martyrs and reformers ? 
Where are the ingenuous, devoted, pious sons of our universities ? 
Where are our younger devoted clergy? Are they studying 
their ease ? Are they resolved on a ministry tame, ordinary, 
agreeable to the flesh? Arc they drivelling after minute 
literature, poetry, fame ? Do they shrink from that toil and 
labour which, as Augustine says, our Commander, Noster 
Imperator , accounts most blessed ? 9 

Already, in a previous chapter, have we given a few sentences 
from the last charge delivered by Bisbop Cotton; we here 
furnish in extenso the passage from which those sentences were 
taken. That calm, scholarly, and holy prelate says :— 6 When 
every other English influence of this nineteentli century is 
brought to bear on the educated natives of Bengal, it will be a 
shame and scandal to the Church, if the highest and purest of 
all is wanting. They adopt our manners, they share our educa¬ 
tion, they obtain the title of Bachelor of Arts by a course of 
study, which, in extent, is actually greater than is required for 
a degree without honours at Oxford or Cambridge, they enter 
our learned and scientific professions, they even press into our 

missionary zeal and by lovo for the people of the land. Bibhop Heber delighted 
in calling himself, ‘ the chief missionary in India.’ Speaking of the people I 10 
«ays, ‘ They are a nation, with whom, whatever are tlioir faults, I for one, should 
think it impossible to live long among without loving them—a raco of gentlo and 
temperate habits, with a natural talent and acuteness boyond the ordinary level 
of mankind, and with a thirst for general knowledge which oven the reuowned 
and inquisitive Athenians can hardly havo surpassed or equalled.’ 
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civil service, they not only may, but actually do, occupy seats 
in our councils and on our highest bench of justice, so that 
in everything except Christianity they are fast becoming 
European. We do not under-value these means of enlighten¬ 
ment. Doubtless the tree of knowledge round which they 
eagerly gather bears bitter as well as wholesome fruit: there is 
much, alas ! in modern literature to lower rather than to elevate 
their standard of morality, much to lead the inquirer away 
from Christ rather than to bring him, as a humble penitent, to 
the footstool of His grace. Still, viewing their present condi¬ 
tion as a whole, we see that it is in accordance with the laws 
by which God’s Providence has guided other nations; our 
Bengali fellow-subjects are walking in the path by which men 
of the Western world have walked before them; civilisation, 
refinement, learning, political activity, material improvement, 
law and order, above all the sight of Government conducted 
with scrupulous integrity, and with a most real and conscien¬ 
tious intention to promote the welfare of the governed, are, I 
fully believe, the appointed preparations for the Gospel; 
messengers to go before the face of the Lord and to prepare His 
way, to sweep away from India’s past all that is vile and pollut¬ 
ing, and to absorb into a happier and holier future whatever 
remains of beauty and greatness. But that the people of India 
may realise this vision of coming glory, by the humble and 
adoring recognition of Jesus Christ as their Lord and Saviour, 
the merely negative and destructive period through which they 
arc passing must be brought to an end. . . . Upon such a 

condition of society, my brethren, the Church of Christ should 
bring to bear all its hallowing influences just as in the days of 
Origen and Clement its power was felt in the centre of Greek 
civilisation at Alexandria. It should be our aim to purify the 
whole moral and social atmosphere by faith in the Redeemer, 
and to surround the educated classes of India with a power of 
Christian evidence, Christian example, and Christian influence. 
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which at last, we cannot doubt, will bo “mighty through God to 
the casting down of strongholds.” ’ 

The last Metropolitan of India, Bishop Milman, has but 
recently fallen asleep. This devout and earnest man yearned 
with all the intensity of fervent desire for India’s regeneration; 
his latest official acts were in connection with the missions of 
the Church Missionary Society. The Rev. W. Hooper, officiat¬ 
ing principal of the Lahore Divinity College, thus describes the 
last visit of the bishop to that institution:— c The college was 
visited by the Bishop of Calcutta, who preached a touching 
sermon to the students from I Thess. ii. 7, 8, on the tenderness 
which is required in work for God ; and afterwards expressed 
himself greatly pleased with his visit, and bade ur God speed. 
He went over the garden, and shook hands and spoke a word 
with each of the students.’ 

After this visit the Bishop pushed on to other mission 
stations, and, even when the hand of death was upon him, 
insisted upon conducting mission services for which he had been 
announced, but for which he had no strength left. The following 
extract is well worth preserving as a record of the last week’s work 
of the dying prelate:—‘ He arrived there (at Peshawar) on the 
22nd February last. On the 25th, he confirmed thirteen native 
Christians, delivered two Hindustani addresses in the mission 
church, visited the native cemetery, was present at the bazaar¬ 
preaching of the missionaries, and attended evening service in 
the mission church. On Sunday, the 27th, he administered the 
Holy Communion at the mission church, and in the evening, 
notwithstanding that his illness was now gaining upon him, he 
preached on behalf of the Church Missionary Society at the station 
church, which was filled with troops and civil and military 
officers, and spoke with great earnestness, alluding to the many 
missionaries who had died at Peshawar. Next day lie attended 
the distribution of prizes at the mission school, and delivered an 
address in Hindustani, though suffering greatly from bodily 
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weakness. All that week he was very ill; and on the following 1 
Sunday, at his request, our missionaries, Mr. Hughes and Mr. 
Jukes, received the Communion with him at the hands of his 
chaplain. On March 15th, he died at Rawul Pindi, whither he 
had been removed, and next morning his body was committed 
to the grave, the service being read by his chaplain, the chaplain 
of the station, and Mr. Hughes.’ 6 There is not the lea..t doubt,’ 
writes Mr. Hughes, 6 that he died in the service of ihe Church 
Missionary Society. He was essentially a missionary bishop. 
Nothing in mission work was too small or insignificant for him 
to seek to encourage, lie had a word and a shake of the hand 
for every Christian.’ 

Perhaps few persons who were familiar with the bluff and 
rugged face, and the blunt, masculine bearing of the late bishop, 
would say that tenderness strongly marked him; yet, it did ; 
beneath the brusque exterior there was a hidden power of deep 
and genuine sympathy. We say what we know, for our last 
communication from himself showed full well that he knew how 
to c weep with them that weep,’ and how to comfort those whom 
(rod had chastened. His letter, full of tender consolation, lies 
before us. True to himself, he could not conclude that epistle 
without a reference to India’s wants; his concluding sentence 
shall be ours, and, 0! gracious Hod, do Thou grant that his 
words may so strike the heart of many a reader, that the 
response may clearly show that, 6 he being dead yet speaketh ! ’ 
The Bishop’s last words are— 6 The cry for Men, Men, Men, 
seems as strong and agonising as ever. I trust it may meet a 
response in God's good time. Yours affectionately in Christ, 
JR. Calcutta.’ 
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No apology can be needed for reproducing in tlio form of an 
appendix the following solemn, earnest and affectionate address 
from three Bishops of India. Tho Pastoral speaks directly to the 
Church in India, but few readers will deny that its appeals have 
also a special bearing on the Church at home. It is a solemnising 
thought, and may add weight to these fervid counsels, to reflect 
that, though little more than two years have elapsed since the 
Pastoral was issued, only one of the Bishops who signed it now sundoes ! 

‘ Pastoral, 

‘ To the Clergy and Laity of the three dioceses of India . 

‘ The 16th Mnwh 1874. 

* Dearly reloved Brethren in Christ Jesus. 

4 Grace he to you and peace from God our Father 
and our Lord Jr.sua Christ. 

< When we took counsel together, in our late Conference at Nagpore, 
by what further efforts the Church of Christ in this land might be 
edified and enlarged, wo resolved not only to appeal to Two ropoIu- 
tlie Church at home for the continuance and increase of ^Sporo th ° 
her sympathy and help, and chiefly for the gift of some C(,nfercncc * 
of the ablest and most devout among her sons and daughters to 
come over and help us; but also to address unitedly all the flock 
over which the Holy Ghost has here made us overseers, and 
beseech them one and all to take that holy interest in the work, 
which its vastness, its imporfance, and the glory of tho Saviour 
Who gave His life for its accomplishment, demand. 
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* 2. The interest in the Mission work of onr Church, which we 
trust in answer to prayer, public and private, has been developed in 
Zoai for England, appears to require a true and devout echo in 
Boland in this country. The evangelisation of the 240 millions of 
poho S in° r India, and the due provision for the spiritual edification 

India. 0 f tho Qhureh and for her complete organisation on a 

sound and apostolic basis, have been for many years past, and aro 
at this time especially, drawing tho attention and ir oving tho 
sympathy of earnest and faithful men, both clergy and laity, at 
home. We desire that you also, Christian brethren, should con¬ 
sider well tho importance of these objects, should admit them into 
your deepest and holiest sympathies, and should strive by sacrifice's, 
by active exertions, by example, to promote their realisation. 

1 ,3. For the thought of converting India to Christ and edifying 
all her inhabitants with the ministrations of His Church is no in- 
Orifrinoftho vention of men, but is the promise alike and tho com- 
Evarigeiiso maud of Him to whom tho Father gives * all the heathen 
India. for pjj s inheritance and tho uttermost parts of the earth 

for His possession.* India herself has not desired the unspeakable 
blessing, although she so deeply needs it. Hot many of her 
children ask for our religious light. Multitudes hate it, not a few 
are wont to say—“ Let us alone : if you worship the Creator, so do 
we: our religion is different from yours, but our God is tho same : 
Hinduism for the Hindus, Christianity for the Christians : we shall 
reach the same goal at last; ** but ye have not so leavned Christ, 
who bade His disciples, “ Go and teach all nations, baptising them 
in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.** 
Ye servants and soldiers of the Cross, let this mind be in you 
which was also in Christ Jesus, who came into the world, and gavo 
His life for tho world, that tho world through Him might bo saved. 
Be fellow-workers with God, who willeth that all men should come 
to tho knowledge of the truth. 

‘ 4. Tho evangelisation of India has been begun, her light is 
come, her sun has arisen, and here and there her inhabitants have. 

„ . opened their shutters and received tho lieavenlv rays. 

Unsults of * . . J J 

Missionary Through tho teaching of missionaries, the spirit of life 
has revealed to some the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ. The present number of the baptised in connection 
with our own Church is nearly 120,000. But what are these in 
comparison with the whole number of souls in India ? They form 
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but a two-thousandth part. Add the results of the labours of 
other Christian denominations, and the number will be found to be 
about one in every thousand. Add all tho Roman Catholic and the 
Syrian Christians, and the Christendom of Hindustan does not 
amount to so much as one in every hundred of the population. If, 
further, you examine the spots where our missionaries have been 
most blessed with success, as Tinnevelly, the number of their bap¬ 
tised’ is not more than one in every thirty. 

‘5. We are thankful for what God has already wrought; for 
those thousands who now acknowledge the Lord Jesus Christ; for 
the number amongst them, men and women, who havo shown 
evidences of unfeigned piety ; for the 120 who have been counted 
worthy to be admitted into the ministry of our Church ; for the 
rejection of Hindoo idolatries by many who have not confessed 
Christ; for the earnest enquirings after true religion which aro 
found in some; for the inroads, however slight, which have been 
made upon caste, that great hinderer of tho Gospel of light and 
love; for the removal of many ovils in the land through the intro¬ 
duction of Christian influences and law. But notwith- „ 

Ho>v much 

standing all this, we cannot shut our eyes to tho great not yet 

° ° attained. 

facts, that not one large temple in all India has yet been 
deserted by its idolatrous worshippers; extremely few among the 
higher castes havo yet come over to Christ; a very large majority 
are strongly opposed to the progress of the Gospel; the benefits of 
Christianity have reached a still smaller number of women than of 
men; a conversion in a family is regarded with tho greatest horror, 
and occasions the intensest regret and grief; the surface only of 
Indian life and the least esteemed of the people have been touched 
with tho power of the Costal; the mass is still heathen, by custom, 
by self-interest, by mutual fear, by caste, held fast together in 
heathenism. The Mohammedans, who form about a tenth part of 
the population, have hitherto yielded to the influences of the Gospel 
even less than their neighbours. 

‘ 6. Yet India must be brought to Christ, and Christ must be 
honoured and worshipped in every city and village. And n 
upon whom does the duty of winning India for Christ so especially 
justly and so imperatively devolve, as upon thoso mem- nuty^of^ 
bers of the Church of Christ who dwell upon her soil, India to 
who see her sad idolatries, who daily witness her de¬ 
gradation, and have daily intercourse with her children, for whose 

z 
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immortal souls no less than for our own the Redeemer shed His 
blood ? What branch of all the Church of Christ throughout the 
world is so manifestly entrusted with that duty as ours, to whose 
nation and sovereign God has given India for a dependency ? Did 
He give it that we might be enriched and our ambition be gratified ? 
Or did He rather give it that we might convey to every home in 
Hindustan the knowledge of life and immortality through Jesus 
Christ ? He gave it to us indeed that after so many centuries of 
idolatries and cruelties and ignorance, India too, through our 
Christian charity, might be redeemed from her iniquities; that her 
temples with all their degrading rites might be exchanged for 
houses of prayer and holy worship acceptable to God through 
Jesus Christ; that her oppressed, her mourners, her heavy-laden 
might hear of the acceptable year of the Lord, of His balm-piercing 
wound, of His everlasting rest; that her children might leant the 
Saviour’s name; that her men might have power to overcome the 
wicked one; that all might confess that Jesus Christ is the son of 
God, the Lord of all. This weighty responsibility rests upon us. 
We must all, both individually and unitedly, strive to discharge it 
to the utmost of our power. 

‘ 7. What then can you do that you may promote while you have 
the opportunity (a brief one only, and one for which you will have 
w ^ f to give an account) this divine and so exceedingly irn- 

hoiping the portant work ? The first duty of all is this, to manifest 

in your lives the divine power of faith, and evince con¬ 

tinually, both as individuals and as members of the Church of 
Personal Christ, that God is in you of a truth. While there is 

pKy. much to encourage us in the life, charity, and sympatliy 

of many of all ranks and conditions among us, it is manifest that 
such a standard as the Word of God proposes has not beon 
attained or approached. Nevertheless, we are convinced that we 
shall not appeal in vain to the consciences and the charities of our 
brethren, when we beseech you to show forth now, by the holiness 
of your lives, a deeper interest in the mission work of the Church. 
You ought by frequent communion with Christ to receive His 
Spirit, and the impress of His holy character, and so to live in His 
light, that, like objects on which the unclouded sun is shining, you 
shall yourselves be full of light, and dispel the darkness around. 
We beseech then every member of Christ, first of all, to bo a Mis¬ 
sionary by his life. 
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‘8. Wo ask you next to take a vivid interest in the special 
Mission work (if there be any) in your neighbourhood, Talce in> 
enquiring about its welfare, and encouraging its 
agents. 

4 9. Wo further implore you to strengthen and support those 
societies which labour sido by side in this great work, especially 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the Church Give sub- 
Missionary Society, and that for Promoting Christian scriptluns ' 
Knowledge, which was in fact the earliest Missionary society for 
India, and which maintains and evinces its continued interest in its 
ancient work of love by manifold and wise contributions to the 
support and development of Christian enterprise carried on more 
directly by the other Societies which have been mentioned. Wo 
ask you to subscribe regularly and not grudgingly, set apart before¬ 
hand, deliberately and conscientiously, a portion of your income for 
the Lord’s work. 

4 10. We beseech you to keep alive your interest in the work by 
taking in and reading the reports of the Societies, and some ouo or 
more of their periodical publications. There is always in {Jntllrr 
them matter which concerns the progress of the kingdom mlurnmtl<m ' 
of God, and will interest those who pray from their hearts that that 
kingdom may come. 

4 11. Again, wherever you go, let the subject of Missions not be 
forgotten. Enquire in the neighbourhood concerning it, sbowsym- 
and show your sympathy with it. 

4 12. We further remind all Christian masters and mistresses of 
their duty as Christians towards their servants. The debt of love 
towards all men, under which Christ’s love has placed us, cure of 

is due in a special and practical form to those whom we b0rvuuts - 
employ in our service. Take care that they hear from time to time 
in their own language what Christ has done for their souls. Pray 
for them, and suffer not their children’s souls to be neglected; but 
see that these also learn in their childhood those things which can 
make them wise unto salvation. 

i 13. And now in order that your interest in the growth of iho 
kingdom of God may be maintained and increased moi*e and more, 
and that a like interest may be awakened in many more ^ct apart 
hearts, and that prayer may be offered for Missions more for 

continually, and the Holy Spirit be poured out more prajt ‘ r ’ &c * 
abundantly in answer thereto, and Christians themselves become 
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more like living sermons, and the Gospel achieve nobler and more 
rapid conquests, we recommend that at two seasons in every year 
the subject of Missions be brought more prominently forward in our 
public services, and the divino aid and blessing bo specially 
invoked upon them. 

4 14. We think the seasons of Epiphany and Whitsuntide 
eminently sail able for this purpose ; and wo recommend that in all 
Epiphany the Churches throughout India, on the first Sunday after 
IluntiXi* 111 " Epiphany (or, if the Festival fall on a Sunday, then 

buitttbi<\ on that day itself) and on Whitsunday, the congregations 
be invited to earnest prayer for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
upon all flesh, and particularly for the enlargement of Christ’s 
Church in India, and that every soldier of the Cross be affection¬ 
ately reminded by the preacher of his solemn duty not to cease from 
intercessions and efforts and gifts, until every barrier against the 
progress of the Gospel is removed, and all the tribes of India with 
every nation of the world have been enlightened with the knowledge 
of Jesus Christ, and brought into the everlasting covenant of His 


grace. 

4 15. We also recommend that the setting apart of one whole week 
at each of those seasons for special services, more or less frequent as 
spcdai local circumstances may admit, and special intercession 
V Ll:k in daily private, family and public prayer, that the kind 

purposes of God towards all the nations of the world may have 
their fulfilment speedily. 

‘ 16. Our conviction of the exceeding importance of the work, 
and of the comparatively small progress which lias hitherto been 
made in turning the heart of India to Christ, has prompted us to 
propose the devotion of so much time and effort to exhortation and 
prayer on the subject. 

‘ 17. Wo finally exhort and pray you, by all the mercies of God 
and all the love of Christ, to accept these our earnest entreaties 
and to joiu heart and soul with the Church at home, deep answer¬ 
ing to deep, in advancing the kingdom of grace, in striving to 
diminish tlio sin that is in the world by demonstrating that the 
Gospel has power to mitigate earth’s sorrows by its heavenly con¬ 
solations, to offer the Gentile world to God. to hasten the day of 
the Saviour’s return when His people shall sec Him and be like 
Him, and to fill the whole earth with the Glory of the Lord. 
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‘ Commending yon to God and the word of His grace, which is 
able to build you up and to give you an inheritance among all them 
that arc sanctified in Christ Jesus ! 

* We are 

‘Dearly beloved Brethren, 

‘ Your faithful servants in the Lord, 

‘ R. CALCUTTA, 

‘¥. MADRAS, 

‘II. A. BOMBAY.* 
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from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day; tracing 
the Origin and Develop¬ 
ment of her Military Or¬ 
ganisation. 

By Captain W. J. Wyatt. 

Vols . T . d°//. A.i). 700/0 a. u. 1525. 
8 vo . 36.?. 

History of Civilisation in 
England and France, Spain 
and Scotland. 

By Henry Thomas Buckle. 

3 vols. crown 8 vo. 24 *. 

A Student's Manual of 
the History of India from 
the Earliest Period to the 
Present. 

By Col. Meadows Taylor , 
M.R.A.S. 

Second Thousand. Cr. 8vo. Maps, *js. 6d. 


Studies from Genoese 

History. 

By Colonel G. B. Malleson , 
C.S.I. Guardian to His 
Highness the Mahardjd 
of Mysore. 

Crown 8 vo. ioj. 6d. 

The Native States of 
India in Subsidiary Al¬ 
liance with the British 
Government; an Historical 
Sketch. 

By Colonel G. B. Malleson, 
C.S.I. Guardian to the 
Mahardjd of Mysore. 

With 6 Coloured Maps , 8 vo. price 15J. 

The History of India 
from the Earliest Period 
to the close of Lord Dal- 
housies Administration. 

By John Clark Marshman . 

3 vols. croxun 8vo. 22 s. 6d. 

Indian Polity; a View of 
the System of Administra¬ 
tion in India. 

By Lieut.-Colonel George 
Chesney. 

Second Edition, revised, with Map. 8 vo. 21 s. 

Waterloo Lectures; a 
Study of the Campaign of 
1815. 

By Colonel Charles C. 
Chesney, R.E. 

Third Edition. 8vo. with Map, io r.6d. 
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Essays in Modern Mili¬ 
tary Biography . 

By Colonel Charles C. 
Chesney f R.E. 

Svo. 1 2 s, 6 d. 

The British Army in 
1875; with Suggestions on 
its Administration and 
Organisation. 

By John Holms , M.P. 

New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8 vo. 
with Diagrams , 4 s. 6 d. 

The Oxford Reformers — 
John Colet , Erasmus , dwa? 
Thomas More; being a 
History of their Fellow - 
Work. 

By Frederic Seebohm . 

Second Edition. Svo. 14 j. 

77/2 New Reformation , 
a Narrative of the Old 
Catholic Movement , from 
1870 to the Present Time; 
with an Historical Intro¬ 
duction. 

By Theodoras. 

Svo. price 12 s. 

The Mythology of the 

Aryan Nations. 

By Geo. W. Cox , late 

Scholar of Trinity Col¬ 
lege , Oxford. 

2 vols. Svo. 28 J". 

^ History of Greece. 

By the Rev. Geo. W. Cox, 
M.A. late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 

Vols, l. and II. Svo. Maps , 36 /. 


7%2 History of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War y by Thu¬ 
cydides. 

Translated by Richd. Craw¬ 
ley , Fellow of Worcester 
CollegCy Oxford. 

8 VO. IO.T. (>d. 

The Tale of the Great 
Persian War , from the 
Histories of Herodotus. 

By Rev. G. W. Cox , M.A. 

Fcp. 8 vo. 3-r. 6 d. 

General History of 
Greece to the Death of 
Alexander the Great; with 
a Sketch of the Subsequent 
History to the Present 
Time. 

By the Rev. George W. Cox f 
M.A. Author of ‘ The 
Aryan Mythology 9 &c. 

Croton Svo. with a ftps, *js. 6d. 

General History of Rome 
front the Foundation of the 
City to the Fall of Au- 
gustulusy B.C. 75 3 — a.d. 
47 6 - 

By the Very Rev. C. Meri- 
vale, D.D. Dean of Ely. 

With 5 Maps , crown Svo. 7 s. 6 d. 

History of the Romans 

under the Empire. 

By Dean Merivale, D.D. 

8 vols. post Svo. 48 s. 
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The Fall of the Roman 
Republic; a Short History 
of the Last Centtiry of the 
Commonwealth . 

By Dean Merivale , D.D. 

12 mo. 7 s. 6 d. 

The Sixth Oriental Mo¬ 
narchy; or the Geography\ 
History , and Antiquities 
of Parthia. Collected and 
Illustrated from Ancient 
and Modern sources . 

By Geo. Rawlinsony M.A. 

With Maps and Illustrations. Svo. 16 s. 

The Seventh Great Ori¬ 
ental Monarchy ; or , a 
History of the Sassanians: 
with Notices Geographical 
and Antiquarian. 

By Geo. Rawlinson , M.A. 

With Map and 95 Illustrations. Svo. 28 s. 

Encyclopedia of Chro¬ 
nology , Historical and 
Biographical; comprising 
the Dates of all the Great 
Events of History , includ¬ 
ing Treaties\ Alliances , 
WarSy BattleSy &c. Inci¬ 
dents in the Lives of Emi¬ 
nent Men y Scientific and 
Geographical Discoveries y 
Mechanical Inventions , and 
Social\ DomestiCy and Eco¬ 
nomical Improvements. 

By B. B. Woodward\ B.A. 
and W. L. R. Cates. 

Svo. 42 s. 


The History of Rome. 

By Wilhelm Ihne. 

Vols. I. and II. Svo. 30 s. Vols. III. ana 
IV. in preparation. 

History of European 
Morals from Augustus to 
Charlemagne. 

By W.E.H. Lecky. M.A. 

2 vols , Svo. 2 Ss. 

History of the Rise and 
Influence of the Spirit of 
Rationalism in Europe. 

By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. 

Cabinet Editiony 2 vols. croton Stvo. 1 6 s. 

Introduction to the 
Science of Religion: Pour 
Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution; with 
two Essays on False Ana¬ 
logies and the Philosophy 
of Mythology. 

By F. Max Miillery M.A. 

Crown Svo. ioj. 6 d 

The Stoicsy Epicureans> 

and Sceptics. 

Translated from the Ger * 
man of Dr. E. Zeller y 
by Oswald f. Reichely 
M.A. 

Crown Svo. 14 X. 

Socrates and the Socratic 

Schools. 

Translated from the Ger¬ 
man of Dr. E. Zeller , 
by the Rev. O . J. Reichely 
M.A. 

Crown Svo. 8 s. 6d. 
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Plato and the Older 

Academy. 

Translated, with the Au¬ 
thor's sanction f from the 
German of Dr. E . Zeller 
by S. Frances Alleyne 
and Alfred Goodwin, 
B.A. Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 

Post 8 vo. \Nearly ready. 

Sketch of the History of 
the Church of England to 
the Revolution of 1688. 

By T. V. Short, D.D. some¬ 
time Bishop of St. A soph. 

New Edition. Crown 8 vo. p. 6d. 

The Historical Geogra¬ 
phy of Europe. 

By E. A. Freeman , D.C.L , 

Svo. Maps. [In the press. 

The Student's Manual 
of Ancient History: con¬ 
taining the Political His¬ 
tory , Geographical Posi¬ 
tion, and Social State of 
the Principal Nations of 
Antiquity. 

By W.CookeTaylor,LL.D. 

Crown 8 vo. Js. 6d. 

The Student's Manual of 
Modern History: contact¬ 
ing the Rise and Progress 
of the Principal European 
Nations, their Political 
History, and the Changes 
in their Social Condition. 
By W. Cooke Taylor, LL.D. 

Crown 8 vo. *js. 6 d. 


The History of Philoso¬ 
phy, from Thales to Comte. 
By George Henry Lewes. 

Fourth Edition, 2 vols. 8 vo. 32 s. 

The Crusades. 

By the Rev. G. TV. Cox, 
M.A. 

Fcp. Svo. with Map, 2 s. 6d. 

The Era of the Pro- 

testant Revolution. 

By F. Seebohm, Author of 
‘ The Oxford Reformers.' 

With 4 Maps and 12 Diagrams. Fcp. Svo. 
2 s. 6d. 

The Thirty Years' JVar, 

1618-1648. 

By Samuel Rawson Gar¬ 
diner. 

Fcp. Svo. with Maps , 2 s. 6d. 

The Houses of Lancaster 
and York; with the Con¬ 
quest and Loss of France. 
By fames Gairdner. 

Fcp. Svo. with Map , 2 s. 6d. 

Edward the Third. 

By the Rev. TV. War burton, 
M.A. 

Fcp. Svo . with Maps, 2 s. 6d. 

The Age of Elizabeth. 
By the Rev. M. Creighton, 
M.A., late Fellow and 
Tutor of Merton Col¬ 
lege, Oxford. 

Fcp. Svo. with Maps, 2 s. 6d. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


The Life and Letters of 

Lord Macaulay. 

By his Nephew , G. Otto 
Trevelyan , M.P. 

2 zw/j. 8z/0. with Portraitprice 36 ^. 

/,//£ of Sir William 
Fair bairn, Bart . FR.S. 
Corresponding Member of 
the National Institute of 
France , crV. 

Partly written by himself; 
edited and completed by 
William Pole, FR.S. 
Member of Council of 
the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. 

\In the press. 

A rthur Schopenhauer , 
his Life and his Philosophy. 
Helen Zimmern. 

/W 8z><?. w/W PortraitJs. 6 d. 

The Life, Works , 

Opinions of HcinrichHeine. 
By William Stigand. 

2vols. Svo. with Portrait of Heine, price 2Ss. 

Memoirs of Baron Stock- 

mar. 

i?j/ Aw .S00, Baron E. Von 
Stockmar. Translated 
from the German by 
G. ^ 4 . M. Edited by 
F Max Muller , 

2 zw/j. crown Svo. 2 is. 


A dmiral Sir Edward 
Codrington , # Memoir of 
his Life; with Selections 
from his Correspondence. 
Abridged from the larger 
work ; and edited by his 
Daughter, Lady Bour- 
chier. 

With Portrait, Maps, <Srv. Crown Svo. 
price 7j. 6r/. 

Letters of Gil¬ 
bert Elliot, First Earl of 
Minto, from 1751 to 1806, 
when his Public Life in 
Europe was closed by his 
Appointment to the Vice- 
Royalty of India. 

Edited by the Countess of 
Minto. 

3 zw/j. /«/ 8 zw. 31 J. 6 d. 

A utobiography. 

By fohn Stuart Mill. 

8 vo. *js. 6 d. 

Isaac Casaubon, 1559 - 

1614. 

By Mark Pattison, Rector 
■of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Svo. price i 8 j. 

Biographical and Criti¬ 
cal Essays, reprintedfrom 
Reviews, with Additions 
and Corrections. 

By A. Hayward, Q.C. 

Second Series, 2 vols. Svo. 28 s. Thirc. 
Series, I voI. Svo. 14 s. 
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The Memoirs of Sir 
John Reresby , of Thry- 
bergh , Bart. M.P. yfrr 
<3v. 1634-1689. 
Written by Himself . Edit¬ 
ed from the Original 
Manuscript by fames 
f. Cartwright , M.A. 

8 vo. price 2 is. 

Lord George Bentinck ; 

a Political Biography. 

By the Right Hon. B. 
Disraeli', M.P. 

Nero Edition . Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

Essays in Ecclesiastical 

Biography. 

By the Right Hon. Sir f. 
Stephen , LL.D. 

Cabinet Edition. Crown Svo. Js. 6 a. 

Leaders of Public Opi¬ 
nion in Ireland; Swift, 
Flood, Grattan, O'Connell. 
By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. 

Crtnvn Svo. Js. 6 d. 


Dictionary of General 
Biography ; containing 
Concise Memoirs and No¬ 
tices of the most Eminent 
Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. 

By W. L. R. Cates. 

Nero Edition, Svo. 25 s. Supplement, 4 s. 6 d. 

Life of the Duke of 

Wellington. 

By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, 
M.A. 

Crorvn 8 vo. with Portrait, 5 -r. 

The Rise of Great Fami¬ 
lies ; other Essays and 
Stories. 

By Sir Bernard Burke , 
C.B. LL.D. 

Crown 8 vo. 12 s. 6 d. 

Memoirs of Sir Henry 

Havelock, K.C.B. 

Byfohn Clark Marshman. 

Crtnvn 8 vo. 3 ^. 6 d. 

Vicissitudes of Families. 
By Sir Bernard Burke, 
C.B. 

2 vols. crown Svo. 2 is. 


MENTAL and POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Comte's System of Posi¬ 
tive Polity , or Treatise upon 
Sociology. 

Translatedfrom the Paris 
Edition of 1851-1854, 
and furnished with A na- 
lytical Tables of Contents. 
In Four Volumes , each 
forming in some degree an 
independent Treatise :— 

Vol. I. General Vieiv of Positivism and 
Introductory Principles. Translated by 


J. II. Bridges, M. B. formerly Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Svo. price 21 s. 

Vol. If The Social Statics, or the Ab¬ 
stract Laws of Human Order. Translated 
by Frederic Harrison, M.A. 8 vo. price 14 J. 

Vol. III. The Social Dynamics , or the 
General Laws of Human Progress {the Phi¬ 
losophy of History). Translated by E. S. 
Beesly, M.A. Professor of History in Uni¬ 
versity College, London . Svo. 

[Nearly ready. 

Vol. IV. The Synthesis of the Future of 
Mankind. Translated by Richard Congreve, 
M.D., and an Appendix, containing the 
Author's Minor Treatises, translated by 
H. D, Huiton, M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 
Svo. [In the press. 
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Order and Progress: 
Part I. Thoughts on Go¬ 
vernment; Part II. Stu¬ 
dies of Political Crises. 

By Frederic Harrison , 

M.A. of Lincolns Inn. 

Svo. 14 -f. 

* We find from this book—a large part, and by far 
thy more valuable part, of which u- new—that Mr. 
Harkison has devoted careful attention to what 
we shall call the constructive problems of political 
science. Whoever has mistaken him for a common¬ 
place Radical, either of the Chartist or the Trades 
Unionist type, has been wrong....The best poli¬ 
tical thinkers for a quarter of a century or upwards 
have more or less vaguely felt that one grand pro¬ 
blem they had to solve was how our governing 
apparatus may be made to yield good government; 
but we are not aware that any writer has looked it 
more fully in the face, or more carefully scanned it 
with a view to a solution, than Mr. Harrison ’ 
Literary World* 

Essays , Political , Social\ 

and Religions. 

By Richd. Congreve , M.A. 

87'0. I&f. 

Essays , Critical and 
Biographical, contributed 
to the Edinburgh Review. 
By Henry Rogers . 

New Edition. 2 vols. crown Svo. 12 s. 

Essays on some Theolo¬ 
gical Controversies of the 
Time , contributed chiefly 
to the Edinburgh Review. 
By Henry Rogers. 

New Edition. Crown Svo. 6 s. 

Democracy in America . 
By Alexis de Tocqueville. 
Translated by Henry 
Reeve , Esq. 

New Edition. 2 vols. crown 8 vo. 16 s. 


On Representative Go¬ 

vernment. 

By John Stuart Mill. 

Fourth Edition , crown Svo. 2 s. 

On Liberty. 

By John Stuart Mill. 

Post Svo. 7 s. 6 d. frown Svo. is. 4 d. 

Principles of Political 

Economy. 

By John Stuart Mill. 

2 vols. Svo. 30 J. or 1 vol. crown Svo. 5-f. 

Essays on someUnsettled 
Questions of Political Eco¬ 
nomy. 

By John Stuart Mill. 

Second Edition. Svo. 6 s. 6 d. 

Utilitarianism. 

By John Stuart Mill. 

Fourth Edition. Svo. 5 s. 

A System of Logic , 
Ratiocinative and Induc¬ 
tive. 

By John Stuart Mill. 

Eighth Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 25 s. 

Examination of Sir 
William Hamilton's Phi¬ 
losophy, and of the princi¬ 
pal Philosophical Questions 
discussed in his Writings. 
By John Stuart Mill. 

Fourth Edition. Svo. 16 s. 

Dissertations and Dis¬ 

cussions. 

By John Stuart Mill. 

4 voh. Svo. price£ 2 . 6 s. Cd. 
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Analysis of the Pheno¬ 
mena of the Human Mind. 
By James Mill. New 
Edition, with Notes, 
Illustrative and Critical. 

2 vols. Svo. 28 s. 

The Law of Nations con¬ 
sidered as Independent Po¬ 
litical Communities; the 
Rights and Duties of 
Nations in Time of War. 
By Sir Travers Twiss , 
D.C.L. FR.S. 

New Editioiiy revised; with an Introductory 
Juridical Review* of the Results of 
Recent Wars, and an Appendix of 
Treaties and other Documents, 8 vo. 
price 2 \s. 

Church and State / their 
relations Historically De¬ 
veloped. 

By T. Heinrich Geffcken, 
Professor of Interna¬ 
tional Law at the Uni¬ 
versity of Strasburg. 
Translated from the 
German by E. Fairfax 

Tay lor. \In the press. 

A Systematic View of 
the Science of Jurispru¬ 
dence. 

By Sheldon Amos, M.A. 

8 vo. 1 8 s. 

A Primer of the English 
Constitution and Govern¬ 
ment. 

By Sheldon Amos, M.A. 

Second Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 


Outlines of Civil Pro¬ 
cedure. Being a General 
View of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature and of the 
whole Practice in the Com¬ 
mon Law and Cha 7 icery 
Divisions under all the 
Statutes now in force. 
With Introductory Essay , 
References, Time Table, 
and hidex. Designed as a 
Systematic and Readable 
Manual for Students, and 
as a Handbook of General 
Practice. 

By Edward Stanley Roscoe, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

12 mo. price 3 s. 6 d. 

Principles of Economical 

Philosophy. 

By H. D. Mac lead, M.A . 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Second Edition , in 2 vols. Vol. /. 8 vo. 15 J. 
Vol. II. Part I. price 12 s. 

The Institutes of Jus¬ 
tinian; with English In¬ 
troduction, Translation, 
and Notes. 

By T. C. Sandars, M.A. 

Fifth Edition. 8 vo. i 8 j. 

Lord Bacon!s Works , 
Collected and Edited by R. 
L. Ellis, M.A. J. Sped- 
ding, M.A. and D. D. 
Heath. 

New and Cheaper Edition. 7 vols. 8 vo. 
13- 13'- 6 d- 
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Letters and Life of 
Francis Bacon, including 
all his Occasional Works. 
Collected and edited ’ with 
a Commentary, by J. 
Spedding . 

7 w/Ir. 8zw. ^4. 4r. 

Nicomachean Ethics 
of A ristotle. Newly trans¬ 
lated into English. 

By R. Williams, B.A. 

Svo. 12 S . 

The Politics of Aristotle; 
Greek Text, with English 
Notes. 

By Richard Congreve, M.A. 

New Edition , revised\ 8 vo. i 8 j“. 

The Ethics of A ristotle; 

with Essays and Notes. 

By Sir A. Grant, Bart. 
M.A. LL.D. 

Third Edition. 2 vols. Svo. price 32 J. 

Bacon's Essays, with 

Annotations. 

By R. Whately, D.D. 

New Edition. 8 vo. 10 s. 6d. 

Picture Logic; an At¬ 
tempt to Popularise the 
Science of Reasoning by the 
combination of Humorous 
Pictures with Examples of 
Reasoning takenfrom Daily 
Life. 

By A. Swinbourne, B.A. 

Second Edition ; with Woodcut Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author. Fcp. 

8 vo. price 5 s. 


Elements of Logic. 

By R. Whately, D.D. 

New Edition. Svo. 10 s. 6 d. cr. 8 vo. 4 *. 6 d. 

Elements of Rhetoric. 

By R. Whately, D.D. 

New Edition. Svo. 10s. 6d. cr. Svo. 4 s. 6d. 

A n Outline of the Neces¬ 
sary Laws of Thought: a 
Treatise on Pure and 
Applied Logic. 

By the Most Rev. W. 
Thomson, D.D. Arch¬ 
bishop of York. 

Twelfth Thousand. Crown Svo. 6s. 

A n Introduction to Men¬ 
tal Philosophy, on the In¬ 
ductive Method. 

By f. D. Morell, LL.D. 

Svo. 12S. 

Philosophy without As- 

sumptions. 

By the Rev. T. P. Kirk- 
man, F.R.S. Rector of 
Croft, near Warrington. 

Svo. price Io.c. 6 d. 

Ueberwegs System of 
Logic, and History of 
Logical Doctrines. 

Translated, with Notes and 
Appendices, by T. M. 
Lindsay, M.A. F.R.S.E* 

Svo. 1 6 s. 
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The Senses and the 

Intellect. 

By A. Bain, LL.D. 

Third Edition, 8vo. 15 J. 

The Emotions and the 
Will. 

By A lexander Bain, LL.D. 
Professor of Logic in the 
University of Aberdeen . 

Third Edition , thoroughly revised , and in 
great part rc-wt itten. 8vo. price 15 . 1 “. 

Mental and Moral 
Science; a Compendium of 
Psychology and Ethics. 

By A. Bain, LL.D. 

Third Edition. Crown 8 vo. ioj. 6 d. Or 
separately: Part I. Mental Science, 6s. 6d. 
Part II. Moral Science , 4 s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS & 

Miscellaneous and Post¬ 
humous Works of the late 
Henry Thomas Buckle. 
Edited,with a Biographical 
Notice, by Helen Taylor. 

3 vols. Svo. £ 2 . 12 s. 6d. 

Short Studies on Great 

Subjects. 

By J. A. Fronde, M.A. 

Cam net Edition, 2 vols. crown 8 vo. 12 s. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. demy 8 vo. 24J. 

Manual of English Lite¬ 
rature, Historical and 
Critical. 

By Thomas Arnold, M.A. 

Nrw Edition. Crown Svo. *js. 6d. 


On the Influence of 
Authority in Matters of 
Opinion. 

By the late Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, Bart. 

Ncio Edition , 8 vo. 1 4 s. 

Humes Treatise on Hu¬ 

man Nature. 

Edited, with Notes, &c. by 
T. H. Green, M.A. and 
the Rev. T. H. Grose, 
M.A. 

2 vols. 8 vo. 28 a 

Hume's Essays Moral , 

Political, and Literary. 

By the same Editors. 

2 vols. 8 vo. 28 s. 

*#* The above form a complete and uniform 
Edition of Hume’s Philosophical 
Works. 

CRITICAL WORKS. 

Lord Macaulay's Mis¬ 

cellaneous Writings. 

Library Edition, 2 vols. Svo. Portrait, 21 s. 
People's Edition, i vol. cr. 8 vo. 4 s. 6 d. 

Lord Macaulay's Mis¬ 
cellaneous Writings and 
Speeches. 

Students' Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

Speeches of the Right 
Hon. Lord Macaulay, cor¬ 
rected by Himself. 

Peoples Edition. Crcnvn 8 vo. 3 s. 6 d. 

The Rev. Sydney Smith's 
Essays contributed to the 
Edinburgh Review. 

Authorised Edition , complete in One Volume. 
Crown 8 vo. 2 s. 6 d. sewed, or $s. 6 d. cloth. 
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The Wit and Wisdom of 

the Rev. Sydney Smith. 

Crown 8 vo. 3s. 6d. 

German Home Life; a 

Scries of Essays on the 
Domestic Life of Germany. 

Reprinted', with Revision and Additions, 
from Phaser’s Magazine, i vol. 
crown 8r <0. [Nearly ready. 

The Miscellaneous 
Works of Thomas A mold, 
D.D. Late Head Master of 
Rugby School and Regius 
Professor of Modern His¬ 
tory in the Univ. of Ox¬ 
ford. 

8:v. 7 s. 6d. 

Realities of Irish Life. 

By lie. Steuart Trench. 

Cr. 8 vo. 2s. 6d. saved, or 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Lectures on the Science 

of Language. 

By F. Max Muller , M.A. 

&c. 

Eighth Edition. 2 vols. crcnvn 8vo. 16 s. 

Chips from a German 
Workshop; being Essays 
on the Science of Religion, 
and on Mythology , Tradi¬ 
tions, and Customs. 

By F. Max Muller, M.A. 

4 vols. 8 vo. £2. i8j. 

Southey s Doctor, com¬ 
plete in One Volume. 
Edited by Rev. J. W. 
Warier, B.D. 

Square crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Lectures delivered in 

America in 1874 . 

By Charles Kingsley, late 
Rector of Eversley. 

Crcnvn 8 vo. 5j. 

Families of Speech. 

Four Lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution. 

By F. W. Farrar, D.D. 

New Edition. Crcnvn 8vo. y. 6 d. 

Chapters on Language. 

By F. IV. Farrar, D.D. 

New Edition. Crcnvn 8 vo. 5 s. 

A Budget of Paradoxes. 

By Augusttis De Morgan. 

Reprinted, with Authors Additions, from 
the Athenaeum. 8vo. 15 s. 

Apparitions; a Narra¬ 

tive of Facts. 

By the Rev. B. W. Savile, 
M.A. Author of ‘ The 
Truth of the Bible ’ &c. 

Crcnvn 8vo. price 4 s. 6 d. 

The Oration of Demos¬ 
thenes on the Crown. 
Translated by the Right 
Hon. Sir R. P. Collier. 

Crown 8 vo. 5-r. 

Miscellaneotis Writings 
of John Conington, M.A. 
Edited by J. A. Symonds, 
M.A. With a Memoir 
by H. J. S. Smith, M.A. 

2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
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Recreations of a Country 

Parson. 

By A. K. H. B. 

Two SerieSy 3s. 6d. each. 

Landscapes, Churches, 

and Moralities. 

By A. K. H. B. 

Crown 8 vo. 3J. 6d. 

Seaside Musings on Sun¬ 

days and Weekdays. 

By A. K. H. B. 

Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Changed A spects of Un¬ 

changed Truths. 

By A. K. H. B. 

Crown Svo. 3-r. 6d. 

Counsel and Comfort 

from a City Pulpit. 

By A. K. H. B. 

Croton Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Lessons of Middle Age. 

By A. K. H. B. 

Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Leisure Hours in Town. 

By A. K. H. B. 

Croton Svo. 3s. 6d. 


The Autumn Holidays 

of a Country Parson. 

By A. K. H. B. 

Crown Svo . 3 s. 6 d, 

Sunday Afternoons at 
the Parish Church of a 
Scottish University City. 
By A. K. H. B. 

Crown Svo. 3^. 6d. 

The Commonplace Phi¬ 
losopher in Town and 
Country. 

By A. K. H. B. 

Crown Svo. 3 s. 6d. 

Present-Day Thoughts. 

By A. K. H. B. 

Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Critical Essays of a 

Country Parson. 

By A. K. H. B. 

Croton Svo. 3 s. 6 d. 


The Graver Thoughts of 

a Country Parson. 

By A. K. H. B. 

Three Series , 3-r. 6d. each . 
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DICTIONARIES and OTHER BOOKS of 
REFERENCE. 


A Dictionary of the 

English Language\ 

By R. G. Latham, M.A. 
M.D. Founded on the 
Dictionary of Dr. 
fohnson, as edited by 
the Rev. H. f. Todd, 
with numerous Emenda¬ 
tions and Additions . 

4 z'fl/j. 4^. ^7- 

Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases, classi¬ 
fied and arranged so as to 
facilitate the expression of 
Ideas, and assist in L iter ary 
Composition. 

/\ J/. Roget, M.D. 

Crown 8r<?. ioj. 6(/. 

English Synonymes. 

By E. J. Wliately. Edited 
by Archbishop Whately. 

Fifth Edition . /r/. Sw. 3-f. 

Handbook of the English 
Language. For the use of 
Students of the Universities 
and the Higher Classes in 
Schools. 

By R. G. Latham, M.A. 
M.D. &c. late Fellow of 
King's College, Cam¬ 
bridge; late Professor of 
English in Univ. Coll. 
Lond. ( 

The Ninth Edition. Crown %vo. 6s. ; 


A Practical Dictionary 
of the French and English 
Languages. 

By Lton Contanseau, many 
years French Examiner 
for Military and Civil 
Appointments, &c. 

Post 8 vo. 7 s. 6d. 

Contanseatis Pocket Dic¬ 
tionary, French and Eng¬ 
lish, abridged from the 
Practical Dictionary, by* 
the Author. 

Square I Smo. 3*. 6d. 

A New Pocket Dic¬ 
tionary of the German and 
English Languages. 

By F. W. Longman, Bal- 
liol College, Oxford. 
Founded on Blackley and 
Friedlander s Practical 
Dictionary of the Ger¬ 
man and English Lan¬ 
guages. 

Square 18 mo. price 5 s. 

A Dictionary of Roman 
and Greek Antiquities. 
With 2,000 Woodcuts 
from Ancient Originals, 
illustrative of the Arts 
and Life of the Greeks and 
Romans. 

By Anthony Rich, B.A. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo. qs. 6d. 
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New Practical Diction¬ 
ary of the German Lan¬ 
guage ; German - English 
and English-German. 

By Rev. W. L. Blackley , 

M.A. and Dr. C. M. 

Friedlandcr. 

Post 8 vo. 7 s. 6d. 

The Mastery of Lan¬ 
guages; or , the Art of 
Speaking Foreign Tongues 
Idiomatically. 

By Thomas Prendcrgast. 

Second Edition. Svo. 6s. 

A Greek-English Lexi¬ 

con. 

By H. G. Liddell, D.D. 

Dean of Christchurch , 

and R. Scott , D.D. 

Dean of Rochester. 

Sixth Edition. Crown 4 to. 36s. 

A Lexicon, Greek and 
English, abridged for 
Schools from Liddell and 
Scott's Greek - English 
Lexicon. 

Fourteenth Edition, Square 12 mo. *js. 6d. 

An English-Greek Lexi¬ 
con , containing all the Greek 
Words used by Writers of 
good authority. 

By C. D. Yonge , M.A. 

New Edition. 4/0. 21s. 

Mr. C. D. Yonge s New 
Lexicon, English and 
Greek, abridged from his 
larger Lexicon. 

Square 12mo. 8/. 6 d. 


A Latin-English Dic¬ 

tionary. 

By John T. White, D.D. 
Oxon. and J. E. Riddle, 
M.A. Oxon. 

Fifth Edition, revised. I vot. 4 to. 28 s. 


Whites College Latin - 
E nglish D ictio nary; 
abridged from the Parent 
Work for the use of Uni¬ 
versity Students. 

Third Edition , Medium Svo. 15J. 


A Latin-English Dic¬ 
tionary adapted for the use 
of Middle-Class Schools , 
By John T. White , D.D. 
Oxon. 

Square fcf>. 8r’<?. 3s. 


Whites Junior Sindent's 
Complete Latin - English 
and English-Latin Dic¬ 
tionary. 

Square 12 mo. 12s. 


Separately ^ 


Englisii-Latin, 5j. 6 d. 
Latin-English, 7 s. 6 d. 


M { Culloch y s Dictionary , 
Practical Theoretical and 
Historical of Commerce 
and Commercial Naviga¬ 
tion. 

Edited by H. G. Reid. 

8 vo. 63*. 

Supplementprice $s. 
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A General Dictionary 
of Geography , Descriptive , 
Physical Statistical and 
Historical; forming a com¬ 
plete Gazetteer of the World. 
By A. Keith Johnston. 

New Edition , thoroughly revised. 

[In the press. 

The Public Schools Ma¬ 
nual of Modem Geography. 
Forming a Companion to 
‘ The Public Schools Atlas 
of Modern Geography 9 
By Rev. G. Butler , M.A. 

[In the press. 

ASTRONOMY and 

The Universe and the 
Coming Transits; Re¬ 
searches into and New 
Views respecting the Con¬ 
stitution of the Heavens. 

By R. A. Proctor , B.A. 

With 22 Charts ami 22 Diagrams. 8vo. 16s. 

Saturn and its System. 

By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

8z >o. with 14 Plates , I4r, 

The Transits of Vi?nus ; 
A Popular Account of Past 
and Coming Transits, from 
the first observed by Hor- 
rocks a.d. 1639 to the 
Transit of a.d. 2012. 

By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

Second Edition , revised and enlarged , with 
20 Plates (12 Coloured) and 27 Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


The Public Schools A Has 
of Modern Geography. In 
31 Maps , exhibiting clearly 
the more important Physi¬ 
cal Features of the Coun¬ 
tries delineated. 

Edited\ with Introduction , 
by Rev. G. Butler, M.A. 

Imperial 8vo. price 5 s. cloth ; or in impet ial 
$to. 3-r. 6 d. saved 6° 5^. cloth. 

The Public Schools Atlas 
of Ancient Geography. 
Edited\ with an Introduc¬ 
tion on the Study of An¬ 
cient Geography , by the 
Rev. G. Butler , M.A. 

Imperial Quarto. [In the press. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Essays on Astronomy. 
A Series of Papers on 
Planets and Meteors , the 
Sun and Sun-surrounding 
Space\ Stars and Star 
Cloudlets. 

By R. A. Proctor , B.A. 

With 10 Plates and 24 Woodcuts. 8 vo. 12 s,. 

The Moon ; her Motions , 
Aspect , Scenery , and Phy¬ 
sical Condition. 

By R. A. Proctor , B.A. 

With Plates , Charts , Woodcuts , and Lunar 
Photographs. Croivn8vo. 15J. 

The Sun ; Ruler , Light , 
Fire, and Life of the Pla¬ 
netary System. 

By R. A. Proctor , B.A. 

Second Edition. Plates and Woodcuts. Cr. 
8 vo. I4f. 
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The Orbs Around Us; a 
Series of Familiar Essays 
on the Moon and Planets, 
Meteors and Comets, the 
Sun and Coloured Pairs of 
Suns. 

By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

Second Edition, with Chart and 4 Diagrams. 
Crown &'<?. 7-r. 6</. 

0 /;^ Worlds than Ours; 
The Plurality of Worlds 
Studied under the Light 
of Recent Scientific Re¬ 
searches. 

By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

Third Edition , 14 Illustrations. Cr. 

8 vo. ios.6d. 

Brinkley's Astronomy. 
Revised and partly re-writ- 
ien, with Additional Chap¬ 
ters, and an Appendix of 
Questions for Examination. 
By John W. Stubbs, D.D. 
and F. Brunnow, Ph.D. 

With 49 Diagrams. Crown %vo. 6s. 

'Outlines of Astronomy. 
By Sir J. F. W. Herschel 
Bart. M.A. 

Xatest Edition , with Plates and Diagrams. 
Square crown 8 vo. 12s. 

The Moon , and the Con¬ 
dition and Configurations 
of its Surface. 

By EdmundNeison, Fellow 
of the Royal Astrono¬ 
mical Society &c. 

Illustrated fy Maps and Plates. 

[i Nearly ready. 


Celestial Objects for Com¬ 

mon Telescopes. 

By T. W. Webb, M.A. 
F.R.A.S. 

New Edition , with Map of the Moon and 
Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 7 s. 6d. 

‘ By universal consent of observers in this 
country, Mr. Webb’s Celestial Objects has taken 
the place of a standard text-book. With a book so 
well known and so highly ippreciated, we have 
little more to do than to mention the appearance 
of a new edition, which we know has been wanted for 
some time, and which those who survey the glories 
of the heavens will be anxious to obtain.’ 

The Student. 

A New Star Atlas, for 
the Library, the School, and 
the Observatory, in 12 Cir¬ 
cular Maps [with 2 Index 
Plates). 

By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

Crown %vo. $s. 

LargerStarA t las,for the 
Library, in Twelve Cir¬ 
cular Maps, photolitho- 
graphed by A. Brothers, 
F.R.A.S. With 2 Index 
Plates and a Letterpress 
Introduction. 

By R. A. Proctor, BA. 

Second Edition. Small folio, 25 s. 

Dove's Law of Storms, 
considered in connexion witk 
the ordinary Movements of 
the Atmosphere. 

Translated by R. H. Scott, 
M.A. 

8 vo. iof. 6 d. 
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A ir and Rain ; the Be¬ 
ginnings of a Chemical 
Climatology. 

By R. A. Smith, F.R.S. 

Svo. 241*. 

A ir and its Relations to 
Life , 1774-1874; a Course 
of Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in 1874, with some 
Additions. 

By Walter Noel Hartley , 
F.C.S. Demonstrator of 
Chemistry at King's 
College , London. 

Small 87/0. with Illustrations , 6s. 


Nautical Surveying, an 
Introduction to the Practi¬ 
cal arid Theoretical Study 
of 

By y. K. Laughton, M.A. 

Small 8vo. 6s. 

Schelleri s Spectrum Ana¬ 
lysis, in its Application to 
Terrestrial Substances and 
the Physical Constitution of 
the Heavenly Bodies. 
Translated by Jane and 
C. Lassell; edited\ with 
Notes , by W. Huggins, 
LL.D. F.R.S. 

With 13 Plates and 223 Woodcuts. %vo. 28^. 


NATURAL HISTORY and PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 


Professor Helmholtz' 
Popular Lectures on Scien¬ 
tific Subjects. 

Translated by E. Atkinson , 
F.C.S. 

With many Illustrative Wood Engravings. 
Svo, 12 s. 6d. 

Ganot's Natural Philo¬ 
sophy for General Readers 
and Young Persons; a 
Course of Physics divested 
of Mathematical Formulce 
and expressed in the lan¬ 
guage of daily life. 

Translated by E. A tkinson , 

F.C.S. 

Second Edition, with 2 Plates and 429 
Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 7 s. 6d. 


The Correlation of Phy¬ 

sical Forces. 

By the Hon. Sir IV. R. 
Grove, F.R.S. &c. 

Sixth Edition , with other Contributions to 
Science. Svo. 15J. 

Weinholds Introduction 
to Experimental Physics , 
Theoretical and Practical; 
including Directions for 
Constructing Physical Ap¬ 
paratus and for Making 
Experiments. 

Translated by B. Loewy , 
F.R.A.S. With a Pre¬ 
face by G. C. Foster , 
F.R.S. 

With 3 Coloured Plates and 404 Woodcuts. 
Svo. price 31J. 6 d. 
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Ganofs Elementary 
Treatise on Physics , Ex¬ 
perimental and Applied\ 
for the use of Colleges and 
Schools. 

Translated and edited by E. 
Atkinson , F.C.S. 

Scwnth Edition, with 4 Coloured Plates c t* 
758 Woodcuts. Post 8 vo. 15^- 

* M * Problems and Examples in Physics, 
«« Appendix to the Seventh and other 
Editions of Ganot's Elementary Trea¬ 
tise. Sz>o. price is. 

Text-Books of Science , 
Mechanical and Physical 
adapted for the use of Arti¬ 
sans and of Students in 
Public and Science Schools. 

Small Sz o. Woodcuts. 

The following Text-Books 
in this Series may now be 
had :— 

Anderson’s Strength of Materials, 3-r. 6 d. 
Armstrong’s Organic Chemistry, 3s. 6d. 
Barry’s Railway Appliances, 3 s. 6 d. 
Bloxam’s Metals, 3-r. 6 d. 

Goodeve’s Mechanics, 3-r. 6 d. 

- Mechanism, 3s. 6d. 

Griffin’s Algebra & Trigonometry, 3s. 6d. 

Notes on the same, with Solutions, 3s. 6 d. 
Jenkin’s Electricity 6° Magnetism, 3-r. 6d. 
Maxwell’s Theoiy of Ileat, 3$. 6 d. 
Merrifield’s Technical Arithmetic, 3-r. 6 d. 
Key, 3 s. 6 d. 

Miller’s Inorganic Chemistry, 3s. 6d. 

Preece and Sivewright’s Telegraphy, 3s. 6d. 
Shelley’s Workshop Appliances, 3 s. 6d. 
Thorpe’s Quantitative Analysis, 4s. 6 d. 
Thorpe and Muir’s Qualitative Analysis, 
3s. 6d. 

Watson’s Plane Solid Geometry, 3-r. 6d. 

*+* Other Text-Books, in extension of this 
Series, in active preparation. 


Principles of Animal 

Mechanics. 

By the Rev. S. Haughton, 
F.R.S. 

Second Edition. 8vo. 2 is. 

Fragments of Science. 

By John Ty. % dall, F.R.S. 

Nezu Edition, crown 8vo. I Os. 6d. 

Heat a Mode of Motion. 

By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 

Fifth Edition, Plate a?id Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6 d. 

Sound. 

By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 

Third Edition, including Recent Researches 
on Fog-Signalling; Portrait and Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8 vo. 10s. 6d. 

Researches on Diamag¬ 
netism and Magne-Crystal- 
lic Action; including Dia¬ 
magnetic Polarity . 

By John Tyndall\ F.R.S. 

With 6 Plates and many Woodcuts. 8 vo. 14*. 

Contributions to Mole¬ 
cular Physics in the do- 
mam of Radiant Heat. 

By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 

With 2 Plates and 31 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 

Six Lectures on Light, 
delivered in America in 
1872 and 1873. 

By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 

Second Edition, with Portrait, Plate, and 
59 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. JS. 6d. 
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Notes of a Course of Nine 
Lectures on Light, delivered 
at the Royal Institution. 
By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 

Crown 8z >o. is. sewed^ or ix. 6d. cloth. 

Notes of a Course of 
Seven Lectures on Electri¬ 
cal Phenomena and Theo¬ 
ries , delivered at the Royal 
Institution. 

By John Tyndall\ F.R.S. 

Crown 8 vo. ix. sewed, or lx. 6d. cloth. 

A Treatise on Magnet¬ 
ism, General and Terres- 
trial. 

By H.Lloyd, D.D. D.C.L. 

8vo. price iox. 6d. 

Elementary Treatise on 
the Wave-Theory of Light. 
By H. Lloyd, D.D. D.C.L. 

Third Edition. %vo. iox. 6d. 

The Comparative Ana¬ 
tomy and Physiology of the 
Vertebrate Animals. 

By Richard Owen , F.R.S. 

With 1,472 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 8 vo. £$. 13X.6 d. 

Sir H. Holland's Frag¬ 
mentary Papers on Science 
and other subjects. 

Edited by the Rev. J. Hol¬ 
land. 

8vo. price 14X. 

Kirby and Spence's In¬ 
troduction to Entomology, 
or Elements of the Natural 
History of Insects. 

Crown 8vo. 5 s. 


Light Science for Lei¬ 
sure Hours; Familiar Es¬ 
says on Scientijic Subjects, 
Natural Phenomena, &c. 
By R. A. Proctor ; B.A. 

First and Second Series. 2 vols. crown %vo. 
7x. 6d. each. 

Homes without Hands ; 
a Description of the Habi¬ 
tations of Animals, classed 
according to their Principle 
of Construction. 

By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 

With about 140 Vignettes on Wood. %vo. 14X. 

Strange Dwellings ; a De¬ 
scription of the Habitations 
of Animals, abridged from 
* Homes without Hands\ 

By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 

With Frontispiece and 60 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo. 7x. 6d. 

Insects at Home; a Popu¬ 
lar Account of British 
Insects, their Structure 
Habits, and Transforma¬ 
tions. 

By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 

With upwards of 700 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21 s. 

Insects Abroad; being a 
Popular A ccount of Foreign 
Insects, their Structure,Ha¬ 
bits, and Transformations. 
By Rev. jj. G. Wood, M.A. 

With upwards of 700 Woodcuts. 8 vo. 21 s 
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Out of Doors ; a Selec¬ 
tion of Original Articles 
on Practical Natural His¬ 
tory. 

By Rev. J. G. Wood\ M.A. 

With 6 Illustrations from Original Designs 
engraved on Wood. Crown 8 vo. Js. 6d. 

Bible Animals; a De¬ 
scription of every Living 
Creature mentioned in the 
Scriptures, from the Ape 
to the Coral 

By Rev. J. G. Wood , M.A. 

With about 112 Vignettes on Wood. 8 vo. 14 s. 

The Polar World: a 
Popidar Description of 
Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Re¬ 
gions of the Globe. 

By Dr. G. Hartwig. 

With Chromoxylographs, Maps , and Wood¬ 
cuts. 8vo. 10 s. 6d. 

The Sea and its Living 

Wonders. 

By Dr. G. Hartwig. 

Fourth Edition, enlarged. 8 vo. with many 
Illustrations, icxr. 6d. 

The Tropical World. 

By Dr. G. Hartwig. 

With about 200 Illustrations. Svo. I Os. 6d. 

Ihe Subterranean World. 

By Dr. G. Hartwig. 

With Maps and Woodcuts. Svo. 10s. 6 d. 

The Aerial World; a 
Popular Account of the 
Phenomena a 7 id Life of 
the Atmosphere. 

By Dr. George Hartwig. 

With Map, 8 Chromoxylographs , and 60 
Woodcuts. 8 vo. price 2U. 


Game Preservers and 
Bird Preservers, or ‘ Which 
are our Friends ? 9 
By George Francis Morant, 
late Captain 1 2th Royal 
Lancers & Major Cape 
Mounted Riflemen. 

Crown Svo. price $s. 

A Familiar History of 

Birds. 

By E. Stanley, D.D. late 
Ld. Bishop of Norwich. 

Fcp. Svo. with Woodcuts, 2 s - 6d. 

Rocks Classified and De¬ 

scribed. 

By B. Vott Cotta. 

English Edition, by 1\ II. Lawrence (with 
English , German, and French Syno¬ 
nymies), revised by the Author. Post 
Svo. 14 s. 

Excavations at the Kess¬ 
ler loch near Thayngen, 
Switzerland, a Cave of the 
Reindeer Period. 

By Co 7 irad Merk. Tra 7 is- 
lated by JoJm Edward 
Lee, F.S.A.F.G.S. Au¬ 
thor of l Isca Silurum 9 
&c. 

With Sixteen Plates. Royal Svo. 'js. 6 d. 

The Origin of Civilisa- 
tion, and the Primitive 
Co 7 idition of Ma 7 i; Men¬ 
tal and Social Condition of 
Savages. 

By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart. 
M.P. F.R.S. 

Third Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. Svo. i8j. 
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The Native Races of the 
Pacific States of North 
America. 

By Hubert Howe Bancroft. 

Vol. I. Wild 'Tribes , their Manners 
and Customs; with 6 Maps. 8z>o. 25X. 

Vol. II. Native Races of the Pacific 
States. 8 vo. 25 s. 

Vol. III. Myths and Languages. 8vo. 
price 25J. 

Vol. IV. Antiquities and Architectural 
Remains, with Map. 8 vo. 2$s. 

Vol. V. Aboriginal History and Migra¬ 
tions ; Index to the Entire Work. With 
2 Maps, 8 zjo . 25 s. 

*#* This work may imo be had cojnplete in 
5 volumes, price £6. 5«r. 

The Ancient Stone Im¬ 
plements, Weapons, and Or¬ 
naments of Great Britain. 
By John Evans, F.R.S. 

With 2 Plates and 476 Woodcuts. 8vo. 28j. 

The Elements of Botany 
for Families and Schools. 
Eleventh Edition, revised 
by Thomas Moore,F.L.S. 

Fcp. 8vo. with 154 Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. 

The Rose Amateur's 

Guide. 

By Thomas Rivers. 

Tenth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 4*. 

On the Sensations of 
Tone, as a Physiological 
Basis for the Theory of 
Music. 

By H. Helmholtz, Pro¬ 
fessor of Physiology in 
the University of Berlin. 
Translated by A. J. Ellis, 
F.R.S. 

8 vo. 3 6s. 


A Dictionary of Science, 

Literature, and Art. 
Re-edited by the late IV. T. 
Brande(the Author)and • 
Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. 

New Edition, revised. 3 volt, medium 8 vo. 63J*. 

The History of Modern 
Music, a Course of Lec¬ 
tures delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Bri¬ 
tain. 

By John Hullah. 

New Edition. Demy 8 vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Transition Period 
of Musical History; a 
Second Course of Lectures 
on the History of Music 
from the Beginning of the 
Seventeenth to the Middle 
of the Eighteenth Century, 
delivered at the Royal In¬ 
stitution. 

By John Hullah. 

New Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 

[In the Spring. 

The Treasury of Botany, 
or Popular Dictionary of 
the Vegetable Kingdom; 
with which is incorporated * 
a Glossary of Botanical 
Terms, 

Edited by J. Bindley, 
F.R.S. and T. Moore, 
F.L.S. 

With 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. 
Two Paris, fcp. 8 vo. 12 s. 
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A General System of 
Descriptive and A nalytical 
Botany. 

TranslatedfromtheFrench 
of Le Maout and De- 
caisne, by Mrs. Hooker. 
Edited and arranged 
according to the English 
Botanical System, by J. 
D. Hooker, M.D. &c. 
Director of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

With 5,500 Woodcuts. Imperial 8 vo. 31 s. 6 d. 


Handbook of Hardy 
Trees, Shrubs, and Her¬ 
baceous Plants; containing 
Descriptions &c. of the 
Best Species in Cultivation ; 
with Cultural Details, 
Comparative Hardiness, 
suitability for particular 
positions, &c. Based on 
the French Work of De- 
caisne and Naudin, and 
including the 720 Original 
Woodcut Illustrations. 

By W. B. Hemsley. 

Medium 8 vo. 2 is. 


Loudon's Encyclopedia 
of Plants ; comprising the 
Specific Character, Descrip - 
tion, Culture, History, drV. 
of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. 

With upwards of 12,ooo Woodcuts. 8 vo. 42 s. 


Forest Trees and Wood¬ 
land Scenery, as described 
in Ancient and Modern 
Poets. 

By William Menzies, De¬ 
puty Surveyor of Wind¬ 
sor Forest and Parks, &c. 

With Twenty Chromolithographic Plates. 
Folio , price £ 5. 5J. 


CHEMISTRY and PHYSIOLOGY. 


Miller's Elements of 
Chemistry, Theoretical and 
Practiced. 

Re-edited, with Additions, 
by H. Macleod, F C.S. 

3 voir. 8 vo. 

Part I. Chemical Physics, 15^ 
Part II. Inorganic Chemistry, 2 is. 
Part III. Organic Chemistry, New 
Edition in the press. 


Health in the House , 
Twenty-five Lectures on 
Elementary Physiology in 
its Application to the Daily 
Wants of Man and Ani¬ 
mals. 

By Mrs. C. M. Buckton. 

New Edition. Crcnun 8 vo. Woodcuts , 2 s. 
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Outlines of Physiology , 
Human and Comparative. 
By J. Marshall, F.R.C.S. 
Surgeon to the Univer¬ 
sity College Hospital 

2 w/j. cr. 8 vo. with 122 Woodcuts, 32J. 

Select Methods in Chemi¬ 
cal Analysis, chiefly Inor¬ 
ganic. 

By Wm. Crookes, F.R.S. 

With 22 Woodcuts. Crown 8 vo. 124 6 d. 


A Dictionary of Che¬ 
mistry and the Allied 
Branches of other Sciences. 
By Henry Watts, F.C.S. 
assisted by eminent 
Scientific and Practical 
Chemists. 

6 vols. medium 8vo. £ 8. 14J. 6 d. 

Supplement completing 
the Record of Discovery to 
the year 1873. 

8 vo. price 421. 


The FINE ARTS and ILLUSTRATED 
EDITIONS. 


Poems. 

By William B. Scott. 

T. Ballads and Tales. II. Studies from 
Nature. III. Sonnets &c. 

Illustrated by Seventeen Etchings by 
L. Alma Tadema and William B. Scott. 
Crown Svo. 15J. 

Half-hour Lechires on 
the History and Practice 
of the Fine and Ornamen¬ 
tal Arts. 

By W. B. Scott. 

Third Edition, with 50 Woodcuts. Crcnvn 
Svo. 8s. 6d. 

A Dictionary of Artists 
of the English School: 
Painters, Sculptors, A rchi- 
tects, Engravers, and Orna¬ 
mentists; with Notices of 
their Lives and Works. 

By Samuel Redgrave . 

8m 16s. 

A4 


In Fairyland; Pictures 
from the Elf- World. By 
Richard Doyle. With a 

Poem by W. Allingham. 

With 16 coloured Plates, containing 36 De¬ 
signs. Second Edition, folio, 15.L 

The New Testament , il¬ 
lustrated with Wood En¬ 
gravings after the Early 
Masters, chiefly of the 
Italian School. 

Croton ^to. 63 s. 

Lord Macaulay's Lays 
of Ancient Rome. With 
90 Illustrations on Wood 
from Drawings by G. 
Scharf. 

Fcp. dfo. 21 s. 

Miniature Edition , with 
Scharf s 90 Illustrations 
reduced in Lithography. 

Imp. r 6 mo. tos. 6d. 
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Moore's Irish Melodies, 
Maclisps Edition, with 161 
Steel Plates. 

Super royal 8 vo. 3IJ. 6 d. 

Sacred and Legendary 

Art. 

By Mrs. Jameson. 

6 vcIs. square crcnvn 8vo. price £$. l$s. 6d. 
as follows :— 

Legends of the Saints 

and Martyrs. 

New Edition , with 19 Etchings and 187 
Woodcuts . 2 vols. 3U. 6 d. 

The USEFUL ARTS, 

Industrial Chemistry ; a 
Manual for Manufactu¬ 
rers and for Colleges or 
Technical Schools, Being a 
Translation of Professors 
Stohmann and Englers 
German Edition of Payens 
i Prids de Chimie Indus- 
trielle', by Dr. J. D. Barry. 
Edited\ and supplemented 
with Chapters on the 
Chemistry of the Metals , 
by B. H. Paul Ph.D. 

8 vo. with Plates and Woodcuts. 

[In the press. 

Gwilt's Encyclopedia of 
Architecture, with above 
1,600 Woodcuts. 

New Edition (1876), with 
Alterations and Addi¬ 
tions, by Wyatt Pap- 
worth. 

87 >0. 52 s. 6 d. : 


by LONGMANS & CO. 

Legends of the Monastic 

Orders. 

New Edition, with II Etchings and 88 
Woodcuts. I vol. 21 s. 

Legends of the Madonna. 

New Edition, with 27 Etchings and 165 
Woodcuts. I vol. 21 s. 

The History of Our Lord, 
with that of his Types and 
Precursors. 

Completed by Lady East- 
lake. 

Revised Edition , with 13 Etchings and 281 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 42J. 

MANUFACTURES, &e. 

The Three Cathedrals 
dedicated to St. Paul in 
London; their History 
from the Foundation of 
the First Building in the 
Sixth Century to the Pro¬ 
posals for the Adornment 
of the Present Cathedral. 
By W. Longman , F.S.A. 

With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 
8vo. 2 is. 

Lathes and Turning, 

Simple, Mechanical, and 
Ornamental. 

By W. Henry Northcott. 

With 240 Illustrations. 8vo. i8f. 

Hi nts on Household 
Taste in Furniture , Up¬ 
holstery , and other Details . 
By Charles L. Eastlake, 
Architect. 

New Edition , with about 90 Illustrations. 
Square crown 8 vo. I4J. 
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Handbook of Practical 

Telegraphy. 

By R. S. Culley, Memb. 
Inst. C.E. Engineer-in- 
Chief of Telegraphs to 
the Post-Office. 

Sixth Edition , Plates < 5 >° Woodcuts. %vo. 16s. 

A Treatise on the Steam 
Engine, in its various ap¬ 
plications to Mines , Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Rail¬ 
ways and Agriculture. 

By J. Bourne, C. 2 ?. 

Portrait, 37 Plates, and 546 Wood- 
cuts. <\to. 42 J. 

Catechism of the Steam 

Engine, various Ap¬ 

plications. 

i?jj/ John Bourne, C. 2 ?. 

New Edition, with 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


Handbook of the Steam 

Engine. 

y. Bourne, Cir. form¬ 
ing a Key to the Author's 
Catechism of the Steam 
Engine . 

67 Woodcuts. Fcf. 8^0. 9-r. 

Recent Improvements in 

the Steam Engine. 

By y. Bourne, C.E. 

With 124 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8w. dr. 


Encyclopedia of Civil 

Engineering, Historical, 
Theoretical, and Practical. 
By E. Cresy, C.E. 

With above 3,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 

Ure's Dictionary of Arts t 

Manufactures, Mines . 

Seventh Edition, re-written 
and greatly enlarged by 
R. Hunt, F.R.S. assisted 
by numerous Contributors. 

# 7 / 7 * 2,100 Woodcuts. 3 zWj. medium 8vo. 
P rice £S 5 J - 

Practical Treatise on 

Metalhtrgy, 

Adapted from the last Ger¬ 
man Edition ofProfessor 
KerVs Metallurgy by W. 
Crookes, F.R.S. &c. and 
E. Rohrig, Ph.D . 

3 zwfr. 625 Woodcuts. £4. 19s. 

Treatise on Mills and 

Millwork. 

By Sir W. Fairbairn, Bt. 

With 18 Plates and 322 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
8 vo. 32 s. 

Useful Information for 

Engineers. 

By Sir W. Fairbairn, Bt. 

With many Platts and Woodcuts. 3 v °ls. 
crown 8 vo. 3IJ. 6 d. 

The Application of Cast 
and Wrought Iron to 
Building Purposes. 

By Sir W. Fairbairn, Bt. 

With 6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 
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The Theory of Strains 
in Girders and similar 
Structures, with Observa¬ 
tions on the application of 
Theory to Practice, and 
Tables of the Strength and 
other Properties of Ma¬ 
terials. 

By Bindon B. Stoncy, M. A. 

M. Inst. C.E. 

New Edition , royal 87<o. 7 vith 5 Plates and 
123 Woodcuts , 36^. 

Practical Handbook of 
Dyeing and Calico-Print¬ 
ing. 

By W. Crookes , F.R.S. &c. 

With numerous Illustrations and Specimens 
of Dyed Textile Fabrics. 8vo. 42 s. 

Occasional Papers on 
Subjects connected with 
Civil Engineering, Gun¬ 
nery, and Naval Archi¬ 
tecture. 

By Michael Scott, Memb. 
Inst. C.E. & of Inst. 

N. A. 

2 vols. 8vo. with Plates , 42 j. 

Mitchell's Manual of 

Practical Assaying. 

Fourth Edition , revised, 
with the Recent Disco¬ 
veries incorporated, by 
W. Crookes, F.R.S. 

crown 8 vo. Woodcuts , 3U. 6 d. 


Naval Powers and their 
Policy: with Tabular 
Statements of British and 
Foreign Ironclad Navies; 
giving Dimensions, Arm¬ 
our, Details of Armament, 
Engines, Speed\ and other 
Particulars. 

By John C. Paget. 

8vo. price io s. 6 d. cloth. 

Loudon's Encyclopcedia 
of Gardening; comprising 
the Theory and Practice of 
Horticulture, Floriculture , 
Arboriculture, and Land¬ 
scape Gardening. 

With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 2 is. 

Loudon's Encyclopcedia 
of Agriculture; comprising 
the Laying-out, Improve- 
ment, and Management of 
Landed Property\ and the 
Cidtivation and Economy 
of the Productions of Agri¬ 
culture. 

With 1,100 Woodcuts. 8 vo. 2is. 

Reminiscences of Fen 

and Mere . 

By J. M. Hcathcote. 

With 27 Illustrations and 3 Maps. Squat e 
8vo. prue 28j. 
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RELIGIOUS and MORAL WORKS. 


An Exposition of the 39 
Articles, Historical arid 
Doctrinal . 

By E. H. Browne , D.D. 
Bishop of Winchester. 

New Edition. 8vo. 1 6s. 

Historical Lectures on 
the Life of Our Lord fesus 
Christ. 

By C. J. Ellicott, D.D. 

Fifth Edition. Svo. 12 s. 

An Introduction to the 
Theology of the Church of 
England ’ in an Exposition 
of the 39 Articles. By Rev. 
T. P. Boultbee, LL.D. 

Fcp. Svo. 6s. 

Three Essays on Reli¬ 
gion: Nature ; the Utility 
of Religion; Theism. 

By John Stuart Mill. 

Second Edition, 8v*. price ios, 6d. 

Sermons Chiefly on the 
Interpretation of Scrip - 
ture. 

By the late Rev. Thomas 
Arnold, D.D. 

Svo. price 7 s. 6d. 

Sermons preached in the 
Chapel of Rugby School; 
with an Address before 
Confirmation. 

By the late Rev. Thomas 
Arnold\ D.D. 

Fcp . Svo. price 3/. 6d. 


Christian Life , its 
Course ; its Hindrances , 
and its Helps; Sermons 
preached mostly in the 
Chapel of Rugby School. 
By the late Rev. Thomas 
Arnold\ D.D. 

Sc’o. p. 6d'. 

Christian Life , its 
Hopes , its Fears , and its 
Close; Sermons preached 
mostly in the Chapel of 
Rugby School. 

By the late Rev. Thomas 
Arnold\ D.D. 

8 vo. p. 6 d. 

Religion and Science , 
their Relations to Each 
Other at the Present 
Day; Three Essays on 
the Grounds of Religious 
Beliefs. 

By Stanley T. Gibson , B.D. 
Rector of Sandon, in 
Essex; and late Fellow 
of Queens College , Cam¬ 
bridge. 

%vo. price ioj. 6d. 

Notes on the Earlier 

Hebrew Scriptures. 

By Sir G. B. Airy , K.C.B. 

8vo. price 6j*. 

Synonyms of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, their Bearing on 
Christian Faith and 
Practice. 

By Rev. R. B. Girdlestone. 

8vo. 15 f. 
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The Primitive and Ca¬ 
tholic Faith in Relation to 
the Church of England. 

By the Rev. B. W. Savile, 
M.A. Rector of Shilling- 
ford, Exeter. 

8 vo. price p. 

The Eclipse of Faith; 
or a Visit to a Religious 
Sceptic. 

By Henry Rogers. 

Latest Edition. Fcp. 8 vo. 5-r. 

Defence of the Eclipse of 
Faith. 

By Henry Rogers. 

Latest Edition. Fcp. 8 vo. $s. 6 d. 

A Critical and Gram¬ 
matical Commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistles. 

By C. f. Ellicott, D.D. 

Svo. Galatians, 8*. 6 d. Ephesians, 8 s. 6d. 
Pastoral Epistles, ioj. 6 d. Philippi- 
ans, Colossians, & Philemon, iar. 6 d. 
Thessalonians, Js. 6d. 

The Life and Epistles of 

St. Paul. 

By Rev. W. J. Conybeare , 
M.A. and Very Rev. J. 
S. Hoivson, D.D. 

Library Edition, with all the Original 
Illustrations , Maps, Landscapes on Steel , 
Woodcuts, CPC. 2 vols. 4 to. 42 J. 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection 
of Mafs , Plates , and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
square crown %vo. 2 is. 

Student’s Edition, revised and condensed\ 
with 46 Illustrations and Maps. I vol. 
crown 8 vo. qj . 


An Examination into 
the Doctrine and Practice 
of Confession. 

By the Rev. W. E. 7 elf 
B.D. 

8vo. price 3 s. 6d. 

Evidence of the Truth 
of the Christian Religion 
derived from the Literal 
Fidfilment of Prophecy. 

By Alexander Keith , DJD. 

40 th Edition , with numerous Plates. 
Square 8vo. I 2 .r. 6 d. or in post 8 vo. 
with 5 Plates , 6s. 

Historical and Critical 
Commentary on the Old 
Testament; with a New 
Translation. 

By M. M. Kalisch, Ph.D . 

Vol. I. Genesis, 8 vo. i8j. or adaptctl for the 
General Reader , 12 s. Vol, II. Exodus, 
l$s. or adapted for the General Reader, 
12 s. Vol. III. Leviticus, Parti. 15s. 
or adapted for the General Reader , os. 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part II. 15J. or 
adapted for the General Reader , 8j. 

The History and Litera¬ 
ture of the Israelites , ac¬ 
cording to the Old Testa¬ 
ment and the Apocrypha. 
By C. De Rothschild and 
A. De Rothschild. 

Second Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12 s. 6 d. 
Abridged Edition , in 1 vol. ftp. 8 vo. 3 s. 6 d. 

Ewald's History of 

Israel. 

Translated from the Ger¬ 
man by J. E. Carpenter\ 
M.A. with Preface by 
R. Martineau, M.A. 

5 vols. %vo. 63 s. 
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Ewald's Antiquities of 

Israel . 

Translated from the Ger¬ 
man by Henry Shaen 
Solly, M.A. 

8vo. 12 s. 6J. 

The Types of Genesis , 
briefly considered as reveal¬ 
ing the Development of 
Human Nature . 

By Andrew Jukes. 

Third Edition. Crown %vo. *js. 6d. 

The Second Death and 
the Restitution of all 
Things; with some Pre¬ 
liminary Remarks on the 
Nature and Inspiration of 
Holy Scripture. 

By Andrew Jukes. 

Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. $s. 6d. 

History of the Reforma¬ 
tion in Europe in the time 
of Calvin . 

By the Rev. J. H. Merle 
HA ubignd, D.D. Trans¬ 
lated by W. L. R. Cates , 
Editor of the Dictionary 
of General Biography. 

6 vols. 8vo. price £4. 10 s. 

V VOLS. VII. & VIII. completing the 
Work , are preparing for publication . 

Commentaries, by the 
Rev. W. A. O'Conor, B.A. 
Rector of St. Simon and 
St. Jude, Manchester. 

Crown 8 vo. 

Epistle to the Romans, price y. 6d. 

Epistle to the Hebrews r 4 s. 6d, 

St. John's Gospel\ ioj, 6d. 


Some Questions of the 

Day. 

By Elizabeth M. Sewell 
Author of ‘Amy Her -, 
berf 'Passing Thoughts 
on Religion,’ &c. 

Crown 8vo. is. 6 d. 

An Introduction to the 
Study of the New Testa¬ 
ment, Critical, Exegetical, 
and Theological. 

By the Rev. S. Davidson, 
D.D. LL.D. 

2 vols. 8 vo. prie 30.r. 

Thoughts for the Age. 

By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 

Heiv Edition. Fcp. %vo. 3 s. 6d. 

Preparation for the Holy 
Communion; the Devotions 
chiefly from the works of 
Jeremy Taylor. 

By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 

$2mo. 3 s. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor's 
Entire Works; with Life 
by Bishop Heber. 

Revised and corrected by 
the Rev. C. P. Eden. 

10 vols. £$. $s. 

Hymns of Praise and 

Prayer. 

Collected and edited by Rev. 
J. Martineau , LL.D. 

Crown 8 vo. 4 1. 6d. 32 mo. is. 6 d. 
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Spiritual Songs for the 
Sundays and Holidays 
throughout the Year. 

ByJ. S.B. Monsell, LL.D. 

gth Thousand\ Fcp. Zvo. 5<r iSmc. 2s. 

Lyra Germanica; Hymns 
translatedfrom the German 
by Miss C. Winkzvorth. 

Fcp. 8 vo. 5.1-. 

Lectures on the Penta¬ 
teuch & the Moabite Stone; 
with Appendices. 

By J. W. Colenso y D.D . 

Bishop of Natal. 

Zvo. 12 S. 


Endeavours after the 
Christian Life; Discourses. 
By Rev. J. Martineau, 
LL.D. 

Fifth Edition. Crown Zvo. 7 s. 6d. 

Supernatural Religion; 
an Inquiry into the Reality 
of Divine Revelation. 

Sixth Edition careftilly revised ’ with 80 pages 
of Nnu Preface. 2 vols. 8 vo. 24 s. 

The Pentateuch and Book 
of Joshua Critically Ex¬ 
amined. 

By J. W. Colenso y D.D. 
Bishop of Natal. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TRAVELS, VOYAGES. 


The Indian Alps y and 
How we Crossed them: 
being a Narrative of Two 
Years' Residence in the 
Eastern HimalayaSy and 
Tzvo Months' Tour into the 
Interiory tozvards Kinchin - 
junga and Mount Everest. 
By a Lady Pioneer. 

With Illustrations from Onginal Drawings 
made on the spot by the Authoress. 
Imperial Zvo. 42 s. 

Tyrol and the Tyrolese ; 
being an Account of the 
People and the Land t in 
their Social Sportingy and 
Mountaineering Aspects. 
By W. A. Baillie Grohman. 

With numerous Illustrations from Sketches 
by the Author. Crown 8 vo. 14 s. 


‘ The Frosty Caucasus; 
an Account of a Walk 
ihrough Part of the Range y 
and of an A scent of Elbruz 
in the Summer of 1874. 

By F. C. Grove. 

IP ith Eight Illustrations engraved on Wood 
by E. Wkymper , from Photographs 
taken during the Journey , and a Map. 
Crown 8vo. price 15 s. 

A Journey of 1,000 Miles 
through Egypt and Nubia 
to the Second Cataract of 
the NHe. Being a Personal 
Narrative of Four and a 
Half Months' Life in a 
Dahabeeyah on the Nile. 

By Amelia B. Edwards. 

With numerous Illustrations from Drawings 
by the Authoressy Map , Plans, Fac¬ 
similesy tSrv. Imperial Zvo. 

[In the Autumn. 
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Over the Sea and Far 
Aivay; being a Narrative 
of a Ramble round the 
World 

By T/ios. Woodbine Hindi - 
liff, M.A. FR.G.S, 
President of the Alpine 
Club , Author of ‘ Sum¬ 
mer Months among the 
Alpsl &c. 

I vol. medium Sz’o. with numerous Illus¬ 
trations. \ A'early ready. 

Discoveries at Ephesus. 
Including the Site and Re¬ 
mains of the Great Temple 
of Diana. 

By J. T. Wood, F.S.A. 

I vol. imperial Szv. copiously illustrated. 

\In the press. 

Through Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina on Foot during 
the Insurrection , August 
and September 1875 ; with 
a Glimpse at the Slavonic 
Borderlands of Turkey. 

By A rthur J. Evans , B.A. 
F.S.A . 

Post Sz>o. with Map and numerous Illus¬ 
trations. \In the press. 

Italian Alps; Sketches 
in the Mountains ofTicino , 
Lombardy , the Trentino , 
and Venetia. 

By Douglas W. Freshfield\ 
Editor of ‘ The A Ipine 
Journal! 

Square crozun Zvo. Illustrations. 15J. 


Memorials of the Dis¬ 
covery and Early Settle¬ 
ment of the Bermudas or 
Somers Islands , from 1615 
to 1685. Compiled from 
the Colonial Records and 
other original sources. 

By Major-General J. II. 
Lefroy , R.A. C.B. 
F.R.S. Hon. Member 
New York Historical 
Society , &c. Governor 
of the Bermudas. 

S vo. with Map. [In the press. 

Here and There in the 

Alps. 

By the Hon. Frederica 
Plunket. 

With Vignette-title. Post Svo. 6s. 6d. 

The Valleys of Tirol; 
their Traditions and Cus¬ 
toms, and How to Visit 
them. 

By Miss R. H. Busk. 

With Frontispiece and 3 Maps. Crcnvn 
87/0. 12s, 6d. 

Two Years in Fiji , a 

Descriptive Narrative of a 
Residence in the Fijian 
Group of Islands; with 
some A ccotmt of the For - 
tunes of Foreign Settlers 
and Colonists up to the time 
of British Annexation. 

By Litton Forbes , M.IX 

Crown 8m 8s, id. 
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Eight Years in Ceylon. 
By Sir Samuel IV. Baker, 
M.A. F.R.G.S. 

• Nm Edition , with Illustrations engraved 
on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown 8 vo. 
Price 7 s. 6 d. 

The Rifle and the Hound 

in Ceylon. 

By Sir Samuel IV. Baker, 
M.A. F.R.G.S. 

New Edition, with Illustrations engraved 
on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown 8 vo. 
Pries p. 6 . 1 . 

Meeting the Sun; a 
Journey all round the 
World through Egypt , 
China, Japan, and Cali¬ 
fornia. 

By William Simpson, 
F.R.G.S. 

With I Idiotypcs and Woodcuts. 8 vo. 24 s. 

The Dolomite Moun¬ 
tains. Excursions through 
Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, 
and Friuli. 

By J. Gilbert and G. C. 
Churchill, F.R.G.S. 

With Illustrations. Sq. cr. Svo. 2 is. 

The Alpine Club Map 
of the Chain of Mont 
Blanc, from an actual Sur¬ 
vey in 1863-1864. 

By A. A dams-Reilly , 

F.R.G.S. M.A.C. 

In Chromolithography, on extra stout draw¬ 
ing paper 10s. or mounted on canvas 
in a folding case, 12 s. 6 d. 


The Alpine Club Map 

of the Valpelline, the Val 
Tournanche, and the South¬ 
ern Valleys of the Chain of 
Monte Rosa, from actual 
Survey. 

By A. Adams-Reilly , 
F.R.G.S. M.A.C. 

Price 6s. on extra Stout Drawing Paper, or 
p. 6 d. mounted in a Folding Case. 

Untrodden Peaks and 
Unfrequented Valleys; a 
Midsummer Ramble among 
the Dolomites. 

By Amelia B. Edwards. 

With numerous Illustrations. Svo. 2ls. 

The Alpine Club Map 

of Switzerland, with parts 
of the Neighbouring Coun¬ 
tries, on the scale of Four 
Miles to an Inch. 

Edited by R. C. Nichols, 
FS.A. F.R.G.S. 

In Four Sheets, in Portfolio , price 42 s. 
coloured, or 34-r. uncoloured. 

The Alpine Guide. 

By John Ball, M.R.I.A . 
late President of the 
Alpine Club. 

Post Svo. with Maps and other Illustrations. 

Eastern Alps. 

Price 1 oj. 6 d. 

Central A Ips, including 

all the Oberland District. 

Price p. 6d. 
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Western Alps, including 
Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, 
Zermatt\ &c. 

Price 6s. 6d. 

Introduction on Alpine 

Travelling in general, and 
on the Geology of the Alps. 

Price I s. Either of theThree Volumes or Parts 
of the * Alpine Guide ’ may bt had with 
this Introduction prefixed, is. extra. 
The * Alpine Guide * may also be had 
in Ten separate Parts, or districts, price 
2 s. 6 d. each. 


Guide to the Pyrenees, for 

the use of Mountaineers. 

By Charles Packe . 

Second Edition, with Maps & ) c. and Ap- g 
pendix. Crown Svo. 7 s. 6d. 

How to See Norway; 
embodying the Experience 
of Six Summer Tours in 
that Country . 

By f. R. Campbell 

With Map and 5 JVbodcuts./cp. 8 vo. 51. 


WORKS of FICTION 


Higgledy-Piggledy; or, 
Stories for Everybody and 
Everybody s Children. 

By the Right Hon . E. II. 
Knatchbull - Hugessen, 
M.P. Author of ‘ Whis¬ 
pers from Fairyland ’ 
&c. 

With 9 Illustrations from Original Designs 
by A*. Doyle, engraved on IVojd by 
G. Pearson. Crown 8 vo. price 6s. 


The Folk-Lore of pome, 

collected by Word of Mouth 
from the People. 

By Miss R. H. Busk. 

Crown 8 vo. 12s. 6d. 

Beckers Gallus; or Ro¬ 
man Scenes of the Time of 
Augustus. 

Post Svo. *js. 6 d. 


Whispers from Fairy¬ 

land. 

By the Rt . Hon. E . H. 
Knatchbull - Ilugessen, 
M.P. Author of ‘ Hig¬ 
gledy-Piggledy' &c. 

With 9 Illustrations from Original De¬ 
signs engraved on Wood by G. Pear¬ 
son. Crown 8 vo. price 6s, 

* A series of stories which are certain of a ready 
welcome by all boys and girls who take delight in 
dreamland, and love to linger over the pranks and 
frolics of fairies. The book is dedicated to the 
mothers of England, and more wholesome food for 
the growing mind it would be unreasonable to desire, 

and impossible to procure.This welcome 

volume abounds in vivacity and fun, and bears 

J Peasant testimony to a kindly-hearted Author with 
ancy, feeling, and humour.’ Morning Post. 


Becker's Charicles: Il¬ 
lustrative of Private Life 
of the Ancient Greeks. 

Post Svo. Js. 6d. 


Novels and Tales. 

By the Right Hon. Benja¬ 
min Disraeli, M.P. 

Cabinet Editions\ complete in Ten Volumes , 
crown Svo. 6s. each , as folltnvs :— 

Lot hair, 6s. Venetian 6s. 

Coniitgsby, 6s. Alroyjxion , < 5 r>c. 6s. 

Sybil, 6s. Young Duke, < 2 rv. 6 s. 

Tancred, 6s. Vivian Grey, 6s. 

Henrietta Temple, 6s. 

Contaiini Fleming, &c. 6s. 
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The Modern Novelist's 

Library. 

Atherstone Priory, 2s. boards ; 2 s. 6d. cloth. 
Mile . Mori, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

The Burgomaster's Family, 2s. ami 2s. 6d. 
Melville’s Digby Grand\ 2s. and 2s. 6 d. 

■■■ " ■■ ■ - Gladiators, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 

- Good for Nothing, 2s. & 2s. 6d. 

•- Holmby House, 2s. and 2$. 6 d. 

——- Interprets, 2s. and 2s. 6 d. 

- Kate Coventry, 2s. and 2s. 6 d. 

- Queens Maries, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 

-- General Bounce, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 

Trollope’s Warden, is. 6 d. and 2s. 

-- Barchester 'Towers, 2s. 6° 2 s. 6d. 

Bramlicy-Moore’s Six Sisters of the Vah 
leys, 2s. boards ; 2 s. 6d. cloth. 

Elsa: a Tale of the Tyrolean Alps. Trans¬ 
lated from the German of A/me. Von 
Hillern by I.ady Wallace. Price 2s. 
boards; 2s. 6 d. cloth. 
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